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MARKETING  AND  COLD  STORAGE  EDITION 


Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union  warehouse,  100  feet,  and  cold  storage  plant,  the  first  two  brick  buildings,  two  stories 
anil  basement,  330  feet  long,  cold  storage  capacity  160,000  boxes.  The  Davidson  cold  storage  plant  begins  at  the  second 
car  and  joins  that  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union.  It  is  225  feet  long,  two  stories  and  basement,  with  cold 
storage  capacity  of  100,000  boxes,  making  a  combined  cold  storage  capacity  of  260,000  boxes  and  warehouse  capacity 
of  100,000  boxes.  The  entire  length  of  the  two  buildings  is  555  feet,  with  loading  stations  for  twenty  cars  at  one 
time.  The  combined  cold  storage  capacity  for  Hood  River,  which  includes  the  two  companies  mentioned,  the  National 
Apple  Company  and  the  Hood  River  Apple  and  Storage  Company,  is  535,000  boxes,  with  common  storage  for  250,000. 
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'  rr^HE  MARCH  EDITION  has  been  pronounced  the  most  valuable  on 
I  marketing  ever  produced  by  any  horticultural  publication.  The 
April  number  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  May  edition  will  be 
equally  interesting,  if  not  more  so,  on  the  subject  of  marketing,  and 
in  addition  will  be  devoted  largely  to  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
before  the  fruit  growers  today,  By-Products.  We  believe  every  fruit 
grower  should  read  the  March,  April  and  May  editions  of  "Better 
Fruit"  and  the  issues  that  will  follow  this  year,  therefore  we  ask  all 
fruit  growers  to  urge  their  fellow  fruit  growers  to  subscribe,  and 
suggest  that  in  commencing  their  subscriptions  they  order  them  to 
begin  with  the  March  edition. 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Subscription  $1. 00  per  Year  in  the  United  States;  Canada  and  Foreign,  Including  Postage,  $1.50 


Single  Copy  10  Cents 


Til  fYk  1* 111  H  t i  0 11  as  to  who  in  distant  cities  handles 
AllJ-UI  llldllvlll  your  specialties  is  important.  How 
large  a  business  do  they  do  per  year — what  is  their  Street 
address?  This  is  what  might  be  termed  Directory  infor- 
mation. It  is  needed  to  enable  you  to  circularize  them — 
to  get  into  mail  or  wire  communications — to  determine 
whether  they  may  likely  be  interested  in  your  shipments 
— to  see  where  they  are  located,  that  is,  near,  next  to,  or 
how  far  (on  the  Street)  for  other  firms  you  may  know  or 
may  be  dealing  with.  There  are  many  ways  that  this 
class  of  information  can  save  you  money,  postage,  etc. 
You  cannot  get  it  from  any  other  Book  on  Earth  except 
the  "BLUE  BOOK"!!  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but 
the  exact  truth!  !     Get  it? 

Til f 0 1*111  fit  1  nil  as  to  tne  financial  responsibility, 
-111J-U1  llldLlvfll  an(j  more  particularly  the  business 

methods  of  these  dealers  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect you  against  losses  from  dealing  with  irresponsible 
and  unreliable  parties.  The  "moral  hazard,"  arrived  at 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  party's  business  his- 
tory— his  treatment  (particularly  of  other  far  distant 
shippers,  like  you) — that's  what  you  want  and  must  have, 
if  you  expect  to  avoid  the  well-rated  crooked  dealers  (in 
the  General  Mercantile  Agencies).  You  cannot  get  it  from 
any  other  Book  on  Earth  except  the  "Blue  Book."  This  is 
a  strong  statement,  but  the  exact  truth!!    Get  it? 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT,  and  the 
Adjusting,  Inspecting,  Collection,  Law  and  Railroad  Claim 
Departments — all  of  which  are  included  in  the  "Service" 
sold  to  members. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it,  or  at  least  should 
not  be  so  "hidebound"  that  you  will  not  even  investigate 
— and  let  us  show  you  how  it  is  adapted  to  your  business. 
Thousands  of  as  "wise"  shippers  as  you  are,  have  tried  it 
and  now  will  not  try  to  do  business  without  it. 

Produce  Reporter  Co. 

212  West  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO 


IrrigationPumping 

ATTAINS  HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT 

Both  in  Economy  and  Reliability  in  the 

"American" 
Centrifugal 

First  of  all  it  is  made  in  so  large  a  variety 
of  styles  that  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
may  be  there  is  an  "American"  centrifugal 
especially  designed  for  the  requirements  and 
the  "American"  centrifugal  is  guaranteed  to 
maintain  high  efficiencies. 

This  is  made  possible  by  43  years'  experi- 
ence in  pump  building,  using  only  the  best 
of  material,  the  most  careful  workmanship 
 i  -  and  testing- 


every   size  of 
every  type  of 
pump  we  manu- 
facture in  our  own  hydraulic  lab- 
oratory before  it  is  permitted  to 
leave  our  works. 
Our  new  booklet  "Economical 


\  I  irrigation  by  Pumping"  gives  more 
 ■'practical  information  on  the  sub- 
ject than  any  other  published.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  by 
mentioning  this  paper. 
Catalog  124  for  the  asking. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

General  Office  and  Works, 
AURORA,  ILLINOIS 
Chicago  Office, 
First  National  Bank  Building 


Plowing 
Harrowing 

Seeding 
Cultivating 
Harvesting 
Threshing 


30  H.P. 

ORCHARD  SIZE 


Clearing  Land 

Reclaiming  Land 

Logging 

Freighting 

Rail  Road  Work 

Building  County 
Highways 


60  H.P. 

STANDARD  SIZE 


THE  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  GAS  TRACTOR 

IS  THE  BEST  TRACTOR  IN  THE  WORLD  BECAUSE  IT 

HAS  NO  WHEELS  TO  SLIP 

The  Caterpillar  Track  can  and  does  work  with  success  in  hilly,  soft  and  wet  ground  It  is 
doing  so  every  day.  The  Caterpillar  is  economical  in  first  cost  and  operation.  The  Caterpillar 
is  reliable  and  can  work  steadily  night  and  day  because  it  is  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


Stockton,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


J.  W.  HILL,  Agent 

617  Lumbermens  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Peoria,  111. 
Calgary,  Alta. 
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Power  Pumping 


IRRIGATION 

Gould's  Centrifugal  Pumps  are  especi- 
ally adapted  for  irrigation,  are  easily 
installed  and  will  give  excellent  ser- 
vice. Our  engineering  department 
offers  you  expert  advice  regarding  the 
IS  size  and  type  you  may  need. 


DOMESTIC  SUPPLY 

Gould's  Pyramid  Power  Pumps  are  designed 
for  lifts  up  to  175  feet  and  are  unequalled 
for  pumping  into  elevated  tanks  or  reservoirs 
for  domestic  supply.  Catalogue  BF100  with 
full  information  on  request. 


NewWay 

Air  Cooled  and 

R.&  V. 

Water  Cooled 

Gasoline  Engines  are 
standard  throughout  the 
§j§f"®  country  and  combined 
with  Gould's  Pumps 
make  the  most  simple 
and  serviceable  pumping 
plant  obtainable. 


Our  experience  is  always  at  your  service. 
Write  for  Catalogue  E.  &  P. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 

of 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Spokane,  Washington  Boise,  Idaho  Seattle,  Washington 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow                        GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  London 
J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg      OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS,  Paris 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.     Walter  Webling        Ira  R.  Solomon    Simons  Fruit  Co.  (D.  L.  Dick,  Manager) 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York            46  Clinton  St.,  Boston           Canning,  N.  S.                 27  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHI?  TO 

W.  B.  Glaf  ke  Co. 

TT7TT /~\T  IPC  A  T  TP     TPT> TTTrPC 

AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                        W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 

phones  :  main  g«                                        PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 
Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture  to  us 
to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery  Co. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:   Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 

EYES  LENSES 
TESTED  GROUND 

Over  30  Years '  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River        and  Glenwood 

Oregon  Iowa 

Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123    FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

You  Can  Get  Maximum 
Fruit  Crops 

If  you  keep  a  few  bees  to  pollinate  your 
blossoms,  and  keep  them  right. 

First  Lessons  in  Bee-Keeping  tells  how 
to  do  this.    Price  50c  by  mail. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  a  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  bees 
and  their  products.  Price  $1.00  a  year. 
Sample  copy  free. 

We  club  the  book  and  magazine  to- 
gether, both  for  only  $1.00.  Write  at 
once  to 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
Hamilton,  Illinois 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

OREGON 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  largest  commercial  magazine  in 

the  West. 
Devoted  to  upbuilding  Oregon  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 
SUBSCBIBE  NOW,  $1.50  PER  YEAR 

ADDRESS 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

David  N.  Mosessohn,  Publisher 
Suite  716  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 
349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Famous  Hood  River 


Apples 


Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Arkansas 
Blacks,  Jonathans,  Ortleys,  Bald- 
wins, Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ben 
Davis,  M.  B.  Twigs 

Look  Good,  Taste  Better,  Sell  Best 

Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers'  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Get  Catalog  and  Price  List 

420  acres  devoted  to  nursery  purposes 
THE 


Established  1863  by  J.  H.  Settlemier 

GROWER  OF  CHOICE 

Nursery  Stock 

F.W.  SETTLEMIER,  Woodburn,  Or. 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Phone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  aople  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that 
should  be  considered  by  everyone  who  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  clean  hillside 
virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigorous  root  system.  Our  buds  are 
selected  from  the  best  bearing  healthy  Hood  River  trees  that  make  the  Hood  River  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  will  give  you  satisfactory  results  in  vigor,  fruit  and 
quality.  Ask  for  catalog.  We  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
almonds  and  walnuts.  H.  S.  BUTTERF1ELD,  President 


When  you  get  to  Hood 
River,  stop  at  the 

ML  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying  one-half  block;  with 
a  new  brick  annex. 


Rooms  single  or  in  suites. 

20  rooms  with  bath. 
Special  rates  to  families. 

Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  Hotel. 
Bus  meets  all  boats. 


IF 


You  like  this  publication; 
You  find  it  helpful; 
You  are  in  earnest  about 


"Better  Fruit" 

Tell  your  fruit-growing  neighbors 
about  it.    Help  us  in  this  way 
help  you. 


to 


Hood  River  Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

Nursery  Stock 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated  from 
selected  bearing  trees.  Make  no  mistake, 
but  start  your  orchard  right.  Plant  gen- 
eration trees.  Hood  River  (Clark  Seed- 
ling) strawberry  plants  in  quantities  to  suit 

SEND  FOR  PRICES 

RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Lath,  Shingles,  Moulding  and  Slab  Wood 

Berry  Crates  and  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds 

Apple  Boxes — California  and  Oregon  sizes 


SEEDS 


THE    KIND   YOU    CAN'T   KEEP    IN    THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name 
Write  for  prices  on  your  wants 

188  Front  Street         J-  J-  BUTZER        Portland,  Oregon 
Poultry  Supplies,  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


New  Residents 


We  are  always  pleased  to  extend  cour- 
teous assistance  to  new  residents  of  Hood 
River    and    the    Hood    River    Valley  by 
advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
afford  every  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial  matters.  New 
accounts  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Savings  department  in  connection. 

Hood  River  Banking  and  Trust  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


We  are  now  selling  tracts  of  5  acres  or 
more  in  our  final  and  greatest  planting  at 
Dufur,  Wasco  County,  Oregon. 

5,000  ACRES 

All  in  Apples 

Over  3,000  acres  of  it  has  gone,  mostly 
to  Eastern  people.  The  remainder  will  be 
gone  by  spring. 

We  plant  and  develop  for  five  years, 
guaranteeing  to  turn  over  to  you  a  full 
set,  perfectly  conditioned  commercial 
orchard.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five 
years  we  will  continue  the  care  of  your 
orchard  for  you,  if  desired,  for  actual 
cost,  plus  10  per  cent. 

Planting  and  care  is  under 
supervision  of  the 

Churchill-Matthews  Company 

Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
The  largest  and  most  experienced  planters 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  personally,  or 
to  hear  by  mail  from,  anyone  considering 
the  purchase  of  an  apple  orchard  or 
apple  land.  On  account  of  the  bigness 
of  the  project,  everything  is  done  on  a 
wholesale  basis  and  prices  for  our  tracts 
are  proportionately  lower.  Reasonable 
terms.  All  our  purchasers  are  high  class 
people.    No  others  wanted. 

Write  for  booklet,  or  call  on 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Suite  510  Spalding  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 
629  Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  Hinrichs,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


Savings  Department 
Safety  Deposit  Boxes 


Careful  attention  given  to  business 
of  non-resident  clients 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $130,000 
Total  Assets  over  $600,000 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLEB,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 


Established  1900 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  fully  paid      -      -      -  $100,000 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 
We  give  special  attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Capital  fully  paid 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits 


$1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Officers 


W.  M.  Ladd,  President 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier 


B.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 
J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 
Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 


INTEREST  PAW  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  MODERN,  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 


Apples  from  the  Fruitgrower  to  the  Consuming  Public 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  of  North  Yakima,  Washington,  before  State  Horticultural  Meeting  at  North  Yakima 


I DID  not  intend  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  this  occasion.  I  thought  we 
would  have  a  sort  of  a  class  meet- 
ing, but  I  didn't  know  but  I  might  say 
something  if  we  did,  so  I  thought  I  had 
better  pickle  part  of  it  anyway  and  put 
it  in  form  so  that  it  really  wouldn't 
do  any  harm  in  the  annual  report.  Mr. 
Shepard  stole  most  of  my  thunder  yes- 
terday in  what  I  consider  the  most 
comprehensive  paper  we  have  ever  had 
on  marketing  before  the  state  associa- 
tion as  long  as  I  have  been  connected 
with  it.  [Mr.  Shepard's  address  ap- 
peared in  full  in  March  edition  of 
"Better  Fruit."] 

I  started  a  year  or  two  ago  to  make 
some  original  investigations  of  the 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  prices 
received  by  the  grower  and  the  fellow 
or  fellows  who  got  what  was  in  be- 
tween. I  don't  think  the  results  of  my 
investigations  will  be  quite  radical 
enough  for  the  people  who  do  most  of 
the  talking  at  these  state  conventions, 
but  any  man  must  admit  that  they  are 
conservative  and  they  are  as  near  as  I 
can  get  at  it  from  about  500  investiga- 
tions. From  actual  investigations  in  a 
large  number  of  markets  in  different 
states  I  find  that  where  the  consumer 
has  been  paying  on  an  average,  for  our 
best  grade  of  apples,  $3  per  box  the 
grower  has  been  getting  eighty  cents 
per  box.  Where  the  consumer  has  been 
paying  $2.25  per  box  for  medium  goods 
the  grower  has  been  getting  sixty  cents. 
I  find  the  following  tables  illustrate  the 
proportions  absorbed  by  the  different 
agencies  on  the  road  from  grower  to 
consumer: 


Retailer  sells  best  grades  $3.00 

Grower  gets   80  26%% 

Shipper,  association  or  grower's 
agent  gets   10  3%% 

Railroad  gets   50  17% 

Brokerage  and  commission,  re- 
ceiving end   25  8%% 

Retailer  gets    1.35  45% 


100% 

Consumers  pay  $3.00,  or  375%  on  what  the 
grower  gets. 

Shipper  gets  12%%;  railroad,  62%%;  com- 
mission, 31%%;  retailer,  375%,  of  price  grower 
receives. 

Retailer  sells  medium  grades. .  .$2.25 

Grower  gets   60  26%% 

Shipper,  association  or  grower's 

agent  gets   07  3% 

Railroad  gets   43  19% 

Brokerage  and  commission,  re- 
ceiving end  25  11% 

Retailer  gets   90  40% 


100% 

Consumer  pays  $2.25,  or  375%  of  price  the 
grower  gets. 

Everybody  knows  the  grower  gets 
too  little  and  the  consumer  pays  too 
much.  That  it  costs  too  much  to  get 
from  grower  to  consumer.  But  instead 
of  squarely  facing  the  facts  and  find- 


ing a  remedy,  mixing  brains  with  our 
business,  the  grower  condemns  the 
railroad,  condemns  the  local  buyers, 
condemns  the  commission  men,  con- 
demns his  association  or  shipping  agent 
and  ignores  the  big  fact  that  in  the 
retailer  is  the  big  trouble.  It  is  true  the 
railroads  charge  too  much,  especially 
on  apples  and  fruits  to  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  true,  while  the  Northern  Pacific 
made  better  time  in  many  instances 
this  year  and  always  had  cars  ready  to 
load,  still  their  service  can  be  greatly 
improved,  and  some  of  their  connecting 
lines  east  of  Billings  and  St.  Paul  must 
be  condemned  most  severely  for  slow 
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time.  To  illustrate,  fifty  cents  per  box 
for  peaches  to  Des  Moines,  Peoria, 
Racine,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  hun- 
dreds of  cities  in  the  big  Middle  West 
is  too  much.  If,  however,  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal  we  are 
able  to  land  apples  in  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  freight  no  doubt  railroads  will  find 
a  way  to  compete,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  freight  rates  on  apples  will  be 
much  less. 

But  where  the  railroads  take  fifty 
cents  per  box  the  retailer  takes  a  dol- 
lar. How  can  this  be  remedied?  In 
the  first  place  the  retailer  must  be  per- 
suaded to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  extra 
fancy  Northwest  box  apples  are  a  lux- 
ury to  be  sold  only  on  fruit  stands  and 
by  the  dozen  and  to  the  very  rich.  For 
years  we  have  sold  our  apples  largely 
to  the  speculator;  the  speculator  has 
sold  and  resold  to  other  speculators 
with  many  profits  added — sometimes  as 
high  as  seven  by  actual  tracing.  The 
retailer  has  paid  an  extravagant  price 
and  handled  our  apples  only  as  an  ex- 
pensive luxury.  That  is  the  education 
we  have  given  him.  But  the  old  days  of 


speculators  controlling  the  situation 
have  passed.  The  deal  is  too  big  for 
them;  too  many  new  districts  have  de- 
veloped. But  with  the  new  days  should 
come  lower  retail  prices — he  thinks  if 
he  lowers  prices  it  is  hard  to  raise 
them;  he  hears  of  magnificent  yields, 
big  fortunes,  and  of  $2,000  per  acre 
made  by  the  growers  in  the  Far  West; 
he  easily  persuades  himself  his  profits 
on  red  apples  should  be  along  the  real 
estate  dreamers'  lines.  He  hears  of  the 
big  fruit-selling  trusts  being  formed  in 
the  Northwest  to  charge  him  high 
prices;  he  sees  no  business  sense;  he 
believes  it's  better  to  keep  on  "gettin' 
a  plenty  while  he's  a  gettin'."  He  pre- 
fers to  handle  fewer  boxes  and  make 
larger  margins;  he  still  believes  North- 
west apples  a  luxury. 

There  is  your  problem.  The  retailer 
controls  the  situation.  You  can't  sell 
to  the  consumers;  entirely  impossible — 
you  can't  start  competition  with  the 
retailer  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
markets — you  can't  fight  the  retailer. 
What  can  be  done?  We  must  join 
hands  with  the  retailer;  we  must  study 
his  problems;  we  must  show  him  that 
our  apples  are  not  a  luxury  but  the  best 
real  value  for  the  money  in  apples. 
In  certain  sized  cities  and  localities  the 
retailer  must  be  shown  that  he  should 
buy  in  carlots,  at  one-half  to  two-thirds 
the  price,  direct  from  shipping  point, 
instead  of  in  ten  and  twenty-box  lots 
from  the  speculators.  This  alone  will 
quadruple  the  consumption  of  our. 
apples  in  thousands  of  cities.  The  re- 
tailer must  be  educated  as  to  the  life 
and  proper  season  of  the  different  vari- 
eties. If  he  buys  Jonathans  or  Grimes 
Goldens  from  the  lower  valleys  and 
tries  to  keep  them  in  common  storage 
till  Christmas  he  will  lose  a  bunch  of 
money  and  we  will  lose  a  market  for 
many  carloads.  We  often  get  orders  for 
apples  two  months  out  of  season.  I  am 
satisfied  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
retailers  regarding  proper  season,  keep- 
ing quality,  proper  temperatures  and 
places  to  keep  apples — keeping  our  fine 
apples  in  cellars  where  they  absorb  the 
flavor  of  cellar  dirt  and  mold,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  smoked  meats,  etc. — has 
cost  us  many  markets,  made  the  retailer 
heavy  losses  and  forced  him  to  charge 
a  big  margin  to  recover  his  losses. 
How  can  the  retail  grocer,  familiar 
with  New  York  apples,  understand  or 
know  that  many  of  the  same  varieties 
here  in  our  lower  valleys  are  one  to 
three  months  earlier. 

The  retailer  is  not  mean  or  vicious. 
He  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us,  quick 
to  catch  an  idea,  anxious  to  be  shown. 
Mr.  Shepard,  in  his  remarkable  paper 
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"Better  Fruit"  Booth  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show  held  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
"Better  Fruit"  also  had  a  similar  booth  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Washington,  being 
the  only  horticultural  paper  that  had  a  booth  at  either  of  these  shows. 


yesterday,  said  and  reiterated,  "There's 
a  remedy."  So  I  say,  "There's  a  rea- 
son," and  a  reason  on  reason  why  the 
retailer  charges  such  large  margins, 
and  no  one  can  correct  his  attitude  so 
easily  as  the  grower  and  his  shipping 
agents.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  work 
I  have  ever  done  has  been  in  changing 
the  attitude  of  the  conscientious  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  them.  Get  their  attitude 
corrected,  treat  them  right  and  they  are 
your  business  friends  for  years.  I  have 
had  much  more  trouble  trying  to  get 
our  growers  to  pick  their  fruit  at 
proper  times  and  not  let  it  lie  around 
packing  houses  and  cellars  until  the 
retailer  can't  make  any  money  on  it. 
Thousands  of  boxes  of  Yakima  apples 
were  held  in  big  warehouses,  stored  in 
rolling  cars,  diverted  from  point  to 
point  until  they  were  too  ripe  to  keep 
and  had  to  be  forced  on  the  market  at 
any  price.  No  retailer  could  make 
money  with  them.  Instead  of  finding 
out  what  a  market  or  a  customer 
wanted  and  getting  an  order  before 
loading,  shippers,  associations  and  in- 
experienced marketing  agents  loaded 
the  cars  as  the  apples  happened  to 
come,  rolled  them  without  destination, 
sent  out  long  tramp  car  sheets,  wired 
and  rewired  every  big  market  in 
America,  wired  them  again  and  again; 
wired  all  the  small  markets  they  knew, 
quoting  high  prices;  wired  again  quot- 
ing lower.  What  could  your  broker 
do?  What  could  your  wholesaler  do? 
What  could  the  retailer  do?  You 
spiked  their  guns.  They  couldn't  do  a 
thing.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing 
the  limits  of  your  folly.  I  tell  you  the 
day  is  past  to  expect  the  big  markets  to 
receive  and  distribute  all  our  crop. 
There  are  thousands  of  cities  wanting 
our   apples;   there   are  millions  that 


know  our  apples  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  This  year  not  one  consumer  in 
five  who  want  our  apples  is  getting 
them. 

We  must  economize,  in  production; 
we  must  economize  in  our  packing  and 
grading,  and  we  can  and  do  it  better. 
I  believe  the  season  of  every  variety  of 
apple  should  be  stamped  on  the  box; 
that  a  leaflet  should  be  placed  in  every 
box  describing  our  principal  varieties, 
both  for  the  education  of  the  retailer 
and  the  consumer.  But  the  big  thing 
is  to  get  the  idea  that  Yakima  apples 
must  be  sold  from  Yakima,  Wenatchee 
apples  from  Wenatchee,  Hood  River 
apples  from  Hood  River.  An  effi- 
cient selling  machine — salesmanship — 
is  what  we  lack.  No  high-sounding 
names  can  save  us;  they  hinder.  What 
we  want  is  men  who  can  sell.  What 
would  any  great  business  do  without 
a  selling  machine  manned  by  experi- 
enced and  successful  salesmen.  I  say 
I  believe  in  a  central  selling  agency  for 
the  Yakima  Valley.  I  am  not  afraid 
but  what  Wenatchee  would  work  with 
us;  I  am  not  afraid  but  what  Hood 
River  would  ask  and  get  good  enough 
prices  if  they  knew  that  Yakima  would 
not  be  demoralized.  Now,  to  get  a 
central  selling  agency  (I  wasn't  going 
to  tell  you  this)  it  has  got  to  be  based 
on  something  in  common  sense.  For 
some  reason  or  other  we  have  to  take 
men  about  as  they  are.  There  are  four 
kinds  of  men — fruitgrowers — in  the 
Yakima  Valley.  There  is  the  man,  like 
our  worthy  president,  who  knows  mar- 
kets pretty  well  himself,  who  has 
worked  years  and  years  to  build  up  a 
brand  of  pears.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  pay  tribute  to  anybody 
to  get  a  market  for  his  pears  and  send 
them  to  market,  pooled  with  others, 
and  draw  his  prices  down  to  anybody's 


level.  Then  there  is  the  big  individual 
grower  who  has  his  own  organization, 
such  as  J.  H.  Wright.  They  know 
where  their  fruit  ought  to  go.  Such 
men  as  Sawyer  and  Wright  are  not  the 
men  who  pull  down  prices.  They  are 
men  who  handle  their  own  fruit  in 
their  own  way  and  get  the  best  of 
prices.  Then  there  are  the  men  who 
will  not  part  with  their  fruit  in  any 
way  unless  they  can  haul  it  down  and 
get  the  gold  to  go  home  with.  These 
fellows,  who  haven't  faith  enough  in 
humanity  or  have  too  much  sense,  I 
don't  care  which  way  you  put  it,  are 
so  constituted  that  when  they  take 
their  fruit  to  town  they  don't  want  to 
have  any  faith  in  the  business;  they 
want  to  get  the  money  for  the  fruit 
right  on  the  spot.  Then  there  is  the 
class  that  don't  want  anybody  else 
make  anything  out  of  their  fruit — at 
least  not  anybody  that  they  can  see. 
They  want  to  co-operate;  they  want  to 
have  their  local  business  and  run  the 
thing  themselves.  Some  of  them  are 
mighty  good  people;  there  are  good 
people  in  all  of  these  classes. 

How  are  you  going  to  hitch  up  the 
team?  Are  you  going  to  hitch  them  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  rope?  I 
haven't  worked  out  the  details  of  it, 
but  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  sending  out 
four  sets  of  telegrams,  and  having  four 
sets  of  selling  agents,  and  four  sets  of 
stenographers,  and  four  sets  of  book- 
keepers. What  is  the  use  of  multiply- 
ing expenses  by  four?  What  is  the  use 
of  multiplying  these  high-salaried  men 
by  two,  or  three,  or  four?  I  say  a 
central  selling  agency  that  will  sell  the 
fruit  for  all  these  classes  is  what  we 
need  in  the  Yakima  Valley.  We  have 
got  to  give  and  take  a  whole  lot.  You 
can't  change  such  men  as  Sawyer  and 
Wright.  You  can't  change  the  men 
who  have  gone  into  the  horticultural 
union  and  spent  ten  or  fifteen  years  to 
build  up  a  brand  and  work  up  a  busi- 
ness. They  are  good  men  and  you 
can't  change  them.  You  can't  change 
the  men  who  have  gone  into  the  asso- 
ciation, if  we  had  any  desire  to.  You 
can't  change  the  men  who  insist  on 
getting  their  money  when  they  deliver 
their  fruit.  But  can't  you  get  them 
together?  You  must  stop  the  competi- 
tion between  them.  It  won't  do  for  me 
to  quote  peaches  at  fifty  cents  and 
somebody  else  at  forty-five  cents,  an- 
other at  forty  cents,  thirty-five  cents, 
thirty  cents  and  twenty-five  cents — 
yes,  they  did  sell  for  twenty  cents  this 
year.  And  when  you  fellows  took  them 
down  and  sold  them  for  twenty  cents, 
and  the  dealer  quoted  them  out  at 
twenty-five  cents,  the  association  had 
to  cut  to  thirty-five  cents  and  thirty 
cents.  When  the  association  sold  at 
tbirty-five  cents  what  became  of  mine? 
They  tell  the  story  that  I  dumped  four 
cars  in  Portland — dumped  them  in  the 
"bay."  I  don't  know  where  the  "bay" 
is  in  Portland.  I  did  sell  one  car  at 
fifty  cents  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  and 
four  cars  at  forty-five  cents,  and  ten 
cars  at  forty  cents.  I  made  those  sales 
and  the  next  day,  after  I  had  shipped 
the  fifty-cent  car,  the  fellow  wired 
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back,  "Your  competitors  quoting  forty 
cents."  I  wired,  "Sales  made;  can't 
change  price.  Goods  not  here  yet."  I 
thought  they  were  not,  but  a  concern 
had  three  cars  on  the  same  train  with 
mine,  and  maybe  you  think  there 
wasn't  a  rumpus  in  my  business  in 
Portland.  But  I  didn't  dump  the 
peaches.  I  collected  fifty  cents  a  box 
for  part  of  them  and  forty-five  cents 
for  the  balance.  I  shipped  one  more 
car  and  collected  forty  cents.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  orders  were  cancelled  and 
we  did  not  ship  more  than  the  two. 
That  was  the  result  of  it.  We  could 
just  as  well  have  had  fifty  cents  a  box, 
because  there  were  only  five  cars  to  go 
from  the  valley  that  week. 

We  must  get  rid  of  this  competition 
among  ourselves.  My  man  was  selling 
peaches  in  Michigan — rather  an  un- 
usal  proceeding  I  admit.  But  we  had 
two  cars  sold  at  forty-five  cents  a  box. 
Very  unfortunately  the  dealer  called  up 
a  broker  at  Milwaukee,  representing  a 
big  concern  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
about  other  matters,  and  he  inci- 
dentally asked  him  at  what  price  he 
was  quoting  Yakima  peaches.  He  said 
thirty-five  cents.  Maybe  you  think 
there  wasn't  a  disturbance  right  away. 
We  had  to  compromise  and  take  forty 
cents.  Now,  I  believe  that  with  one 
representative  from  the  association, 
one  from  the  union,  one  from  the  deal- 
ers, the  business  could  be  conducted 
absolutely  on  the  square  and  the  Yaki- 
ma brands  could  stay  just  as  they  are. 
I  believe  that  the  union  brand  could 
stand  and  grow  better  as  the  years  go 
by.  I  believe  that  the  Bichey  &  Gilbert 
brand  could  stand  and  grow  better. 
I  believe  that  one  central  selling  con- 
cern could  stop  the  competition  and 
sell  all  the  fruit  we  grow  in  the  Yakima 
Valley  and  at  satisfactory  prices.  I 
know  the  people  are  ready  for  it.  In 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  all  over  the 
country  people  are  wanting  the  Yakima 
fruit.  I  know  there  are  a  thousand 
towns  for  every  thousand  cars  of 
apples  grown  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
and  I  don't  care  if  you  multiply  it  by 
ten;  we  will  clean  out  every  orchard 
in  New  York  and  Ohio  and  the  East 
before  we  are  compelled  to  quit  busi- 
ness. We  can  grow  apples  cheaper  per 
box.  We  produce  a  great  deal  bigger 
tonnage  per  acre;  we  can  spray 
cheaper;  we  are  certain  of  a  crop 
every  year.  I  tell  you  we  can  knock 
out  all  the  competition  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  world  if  we  will  only  get 
our  heads  together  in  some  other  way 
than  "butting"  them  together. 

The  future  to  me  is  bright  in  the 
apple  business.  I  haven't  a  bit  of  doubt 
but  what  we  will  get  some  sense  in  the 
marketing  end  of  the  business.  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  as  we  get  hundreds  of 
letters  every  week  from  the  retailers, 
from  the  wholesalers,  from  the  dealers; 
we  are  not  in  antagonism  with  any  of 
them,  as  some  of  you  may  think.  The 
biggest  effect  of  the  "awful  letter"  that 
we  sent  to  1,200  retailers  was  that  we 
got  in  touch  with  more  wholesalers 
than  we  were  in  touch  with  before. 
It  wasn't  very  long  after  we  got  the 
retailers  worked  up  that  they  worked 


up  the  wholesalers  and  got  them  inter- 
ested. A  wholesale  man  at  Elgin  told 
us,  "I  can  do  this  business  for  you  bet- 
ter than  the  retailer  can  or  better  than 
you  can  do  it  yourselves  with  these 
retailers."  All  right;  we  then  did  our 
business  through  the  wholesaler.  We 
got  several  cars  of  peaches  in  there  at 
a  cracking  good  price.  If  we  had  done 
as  well  with  all  our  fruits  as  we  did 
with  those  that  went  to  the  retailer  we 
would  have  a  lot  more  happy  patrons. 
A  number  of  the  cars,  of  course,  we 
had  prepared  the  small  markets  for  in 
advance.  On  these  we  did  well.  Where 
we  were  forced  into  the  big  markets 
we  were  hit  with  the  rest.  I  will  not 
refer  to  the  inquisition  I  had  with  the 
Commercial  Club  because  I  dared  to 
write  letters  to  some  retailers  and  be- 
cause I  dared  to  invade  the  territory  of 
North  Dakota,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  the  retailers  in  North  Dakota  are 
just  as  tired  as  we  are,  and  we  have 
had  a  splendid  business  in  North  Da- 
kota, not  because  we  went  to  the  retail- 
ers alone,  but  we  went  in  there  and 
said  we  must  have  a  share  of  that  busi- 
ness, and  we  have  had  a  share  of  it 
and  it  hasn't  hurt  the  market  in  North 
Dakota  a  particle.  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  speaking  so  long.  I  repeat,  the  big 
thing  is  to  show  the  retailer  how  he 
can  handle  our  fruit  in  larger  quanti- 
ties on  smaller  margins,  and  here  at 
home  it  is  a  problem  in  psychology  to 
get  the  union,  the  association  and  the 
big  dealer  to  join  in  one  efficient  sell- 
ing machine  located  at  home. 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  enjoy  your  beautiful  magazine,  which 
equals  any  production  published  of  this  or  any 
other  nature,  and  you  merit  all  the  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  you.  Yours  truly,  E.  G. 
Bliss,  Essex,  Connecticut. 


Retail  Price  of  Apples  Cut 

"Under  the  old  apple  tree"  is  to  be 
the  motto  of  Mrs.  Julian  Heath  and  the 
Housewives'  League  this  week.  Today, 
beginning  at  11  o'clock,  under  the 
Queensboro  bridge,  you  may  buv 
apples,  beautiful  red  Baldwin  apples, 
for  five  cents  a  quart,  the  same  kind 
you  pay  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  for 
in  the  stores.  Mrs.  Heath  sees  an  en- 
tirely new  situation  in  the  matter  of  the 
high  price  of  apples.  It's  the  retailer, 
she  says,  who  is  keeping  up  the  price 
this  time.  So,  in  addition  to  selling 
the  apples  at  the  Queensboro  market,  a 
campaign  will  be  made  all  the  week 
among  the  retailers  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting them  to  come  down  with  the  price 
of  Baldwins.  Besides  the  five-cents-a- 
quart  variety  there  will  also  be  on  sale 
by  the  Housewives'  League  fancy 
boxes  containing  150  apples  at  one  cent 
apiece — for  the  apples,  not  the  boxes. 
Mrs.  Heath  will  conduct  this  morning's 
sale  in  person. — "The  Spy." 


The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants,  which  was  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, was  the  largest  and  best  ever  held. 
Their  membership  is  composed  of  283 
firms  from  28  different  cities.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, J.  J.  Castelinin  of  Cininnati;  first 
vice-president,  J.  C.  Scales  of  Chicago; 
second  vice-president,  W.  E.  Jones  of 
Baltimore;  secretary,  John  H.  Shreve  of 
Washington;  treasurer,  S.  S.  Darmon  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  R.  S.  French  of  New 
York  City  is  business  manager.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
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Why  Not  More  Careful  Attention  to  the  Cherry  Industry? 

By  C.  I.  Lewis,  Chief  of  Division  of  Horticulture,  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  Corvallis 


DURING  the  past  ten  years  by  far 
the  major  part  of  our  attention  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
given  to  apple  culture.  The  few  excep- 
tions to  this  will  be  found  largely  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  where  there  has 
been  built  up  a  considerable  prune  in- 
dustry, and  in  Southern  Oregon,  espe- 
cially the  Rogue  River  Valley,  where 
such  a  splendid  pear-growing  business 
has  been  established  as  to  give  the  val- 
ley the  reputation  of  producing  the 
finest  pears  that  are  put  upon  the 
world's  markets.  We  have,  however, 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  that  allow  us  to  grow  to 
perfection  many  other  fruits.  One  of 
these  fruits — the  cherry — I  wish  to  deal 
with  in  this  article. 

The  writer  has  been  investigating 
cherry  growing  as  it  now  exists  in  this 
country  as  a  whole.  He  finds,  first,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
cannot,  or  does  not  at  least,  produce 
sweet  cherries  profitably,  the  one  ex- 
ception to  this  being  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California;  second,  that 
sweet  cherries  are  very  popular  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  there  being 
at  present  very  few  sections  of  the 
country  that  can  produce  enough  sweet 
cherries  for  home  consumption;  third, 
that  we  should  undoubtedly  find  it  prof- 
itable to  grow  more  sweet  cherries  for 
shipping  green,  for  canning  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  maraschino;  fourth, 
that  the  sour  cherry  is  a  very  profitable 
fruit  in  some  sections  of  the  East,  espe- 
cially in  such  states  as  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Colo- 
rado, the  sour-cherry  industry  having 
developed  very  rapidly  in  New  York 
especially;  and  fifth,  that  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  excellent  sour  cherries 
can  be  raised,  and  we  should  plant  a 
considerable  acreage  of  this  fruit  to 
help  maintain  the  many  canneries  that 
are  now  established  all  over  the  Coast. 

A  few  sweet  cherries  are  being  grown 
in  nearly  all  the  fruit  valleys  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  Oregon  espe- 
cially the  industry  has  been  developed 
in  three  centers,  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, with  perhaps  Salem  as  a  center; 
along  the  Columbia  Valley,  at  The 
Dalles,  and  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley 
in  Eastern  Oregon,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cove.  The  cherries  that  are  produced 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  size,  in  firmness  and  in  gen- 
eral eating  qualities.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  the  prize-winning 
boxes  exhibited  at  our  cherry  shows 
each  summer  packed  with  cherries 
eight  of  which  measure  nine  inches. 
These  cherries  have  a  very  small  pit 
and  are  very  meaty.  The  sweet  cherry 
is  somewhat  exacting  in  its  soil  and 
climatic  conditions;  in  fact,  as  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  it  finds  desirable 
conditions  only  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  in  California.  This  tree  will 
not  stand  extreme  cold  weather,  and 
when  subjected  to  it  often  cracks  open. 


and  is  easily  winter  killed.  In  those 
regions  that  are  subject  to  early  spring 
frosts  sweet  cherries  are  out  of  the 
question,  as  they  are  one  of  the  first 
tree  fruits  to  bloom  and  are  easily  dam- 
aged by  frost.  Cold  rains  during  the 
blooming  time  are  often  disastrous.  A 
great  deal  of  damage  also  results  to  the 
crop  if  heavy  rains  occur  about  the 
time  that  the  fruit  is  ripening.  This 
causes  the  fruit  to  crack  badly,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  during 
certain  seasons  the  loss  has  been  ex- 
tremely heavy  from  this  source.  Cher- 
ries, then,  being  so  susceptible  to  cli- 
matic conditions,  they  naturally  do 
much  better  in  regions  where,  after 
spring  weather  once  sets  in,  there  are 
very  few  setbacks.  Wherever  alternate 
cold  and  warm  periods  occur  during 
the  spring  months  the  trees  do  not 
thrive,  certain  diseases  seeming  to  work 
havoc  under  such  conditions. 

As  for  soils,  the  sweet  cherry  prefers 
a  light,  warm  loam.  It  does  not  like 
wet  feet,  and  the  stiff  clay  loams  upon 
which  the  apple  and  pear  thrive  are 
absolutely  unsuited  for  cherry  produc- 
tion. The  river-bottom  soils  and  the 
lighter  clay  loams  of  Western  Oregon 
and  the  volcanic  ash  and  silt  loams  of 
Eastern  Oregon  are,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  soils  upon  which  to  plant  this 
fruit.  One  should  at  times  avoid  soils 
that  are  too  gravelly  and  sandy,  as  these 
tend  to  bring  the  trees  into  activity  too 
early  in  the  spring,  which  may  lead  to 


chilling  of  the  sap,  often  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences.  Sweet  cherry 
trees  grow  to  be  very  large,  in  fact  the 
largest  fruit  trees  we  have  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  sweet  cherry  trees. 
Thirty-five  feet  at  least  should  be  al- 
lowed between  mature  cherry  trees. 
However,  the  percentage  of  loss  from 
gumosis,  winter  injury,  etc.,  in  many 
orchards  is  rather  high,  consequently 
some  growers  have  practiced  planting 
their  trees  somewhat  closer  than  this, 
because,  should  they  crowd  after  reach- 
ing maturity,  they  could  be  easily 
thinned  out;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  a  considerable  percentage  be 
lost  from  causes  such  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  orchard  would  still  con- 
tain a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  be 
profitable. 

Most  cherry  orchards  are  given  clean 
tillage.  Many  growers,  however,  cease 
tilling  very  early.  Often  the  last  tilling 
is  given  about  the  time  the  fruit  is 
picked.  I  believe,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  this  is  a  mistake  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  till  the  trees  later  in 
the  summer  than  is  now  commonly 
practiced.  It  is  a  mistake  to  till  young 
cherry  trees  that  are  not  yet  in  bear- 
ing much  later  than  the  first  of  August, 
as  the  trees  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
harden  and  go  into  dormancy  in  the 
early  fall.  We  have  noticed  in  West- 
ern Oregon  that  sweet  cherries  do  ex- 
tremely well  in  lawns  where  the  grass 
is  kept  mowed  and  sprinkled.  This 


"California  Supplying  the  World  with  Apples  by  Land  and  Sea."  Exhibit  of  Watsonville  High 
School.    California  Apple  Show,  Watsonville,  October  7  to  12,  1912.    Awarded  first  prize  of  §250 

for  the  best  feature  exhibit. 
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leads  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  grow  the  cherry  would 
be  to  substitute  shade  crops  (say  clov- 
ers or  similar  crops)  for  tillage  in  the 
orchard.  Of  course,  this  would  be 
practicable  only  in  irrigated  regions. 

I  shall  not  have  space  in  this  article 
to  go  into  the  details  of  pruning  the 
cherry.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  prefer 
the  one-year-old  trees.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing among  many  growers  that  the  Maz- 
zard  stock  is  superior  for  most  of  our 
sweet  cherries,  and  many  are  advocat- 
ing making  the  trunk  and  main  forks 
of  the  Mazzard  and  budding  over  the 
branches  to  whatever  varieties  are  de- 
sired, claiming  that  less  loss  is  expe- 
rienced where  this  method  is  practiced. 
Trees  are  usually  headed  low  and  are 
grown  in  what  is  known  as  the  open  or 
vase-type  of  tree.  One  caution,  how- 
ever, that  I  wish  to  give  my  readers  is 
that  the  average  cherry  grower  allows 
his  trees  to  become  too  high  before  they 
come  into  fruiting.  More  heading  back 
should  be  practiced.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  thinning  out  of  excessive 
lateral  growth  that  would  be  produced 
by  the  heading  back.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  belief  among  many  of  our 
cherry  growers  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
till  and  prune  cherry  trees.  Personally 
I  believe  that  this  idea  is  a  fallacy,  and 
from  experiments  that  I  have  tried  at 
our  experiment  station  I  know  that 
there  are  no  bad  results  consequent 
upon  heavy  pruning  of  cherries.  I 
would,  however,  take  extra  precaution 
to  protect  all  wounds.  Many  of  our 
leading  growers  are  advocating  pruning 
the  cherries  soon  after  the  crop  is 
picked  rather  than  doing  much  prun- 
ing in  winter.  In  those  regions  which 
are  subject  to  severe  winter  weather  it 
will  be  well  to  delay  cherry  pruning  at 
least  until  spring.  However,  the  prun- 
ing should  not  be  put  off  until  the  sap  is 
moving  strongly. 


As  for  the  varieties  to  plant  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  our  list  is  compara- 
tively small.  Most  of  the  best  varieties 
we  have  were  originated  here  on  the 
Coast.  The  Royal  Ann,  originally  known 
as  Napoleon  Bougereau,  is  our  leading 
flesh-colored  cherry.  It  is  grown  very 
extensively  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
and  at  The  Dalles,  and  even  in  Eastern 
Oregon.  I  believe  that  it  tends  to  grow 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  in 
such  regions  as  The  Dalles;  not  that  the 
fruit  is  any  superior  under  conditions 
there,  but  that  the  tree  itself  seems  to 
be  specially  thrifty  and  strong.  The 
leading  red  and  black  cherries  are  the 
Lambert  and  the  Bing.  The  Lambert  is 
the  leading  cherry  in  Western  Oregon, 
while  the  Bing  grows  superbly  in  East- 
ern Oregon  in  the  vicinity  of  Cove. 
What  is  true  of  Oregon  is  also  true  to 
a  very  large  extent  of  Washington,  the 
Bing  succeeding  better  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades than  west  of  them,  while  the 
Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeds 
so  much  better  west  of  the  Cascades 
than  east  of  them.  In  choosing  varie- 
ties, however,  each  cherry  orchard 
should  have  more  than  one.  Some 
growers  have  found  the  Black  Republi- 
can to  be  a  very  profitable  variety. 
Great  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
planting  large  blocks  of  one  variety. 
This  is  especially  true  with  the  Royal 
Ann,  which  tends  to  be  self-sterile.  It 
is  much  better,  then,  for  pollination  to 
plant  the  cherries  in  oblong  blocks  con- 
taining from  two  to  six  rows  of  a 
variety,  or,  if  one  variety  only  is  de- 
sired, then  every  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
tree  in  the  orchard  should  be  of  some 
other  variety.  The  yields  of  sweet 
cherries  under  the  Coast  conditions  are 
at  times  enormous  and  the  profits  in 
well-cared-for  orchards  are  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  profits,  however,  that 
we  have  realized  in  sweet  cherries  are 
not  what  could  be  obtained  if  we  were 


better  organized  so  that  we  could 
handle  our  crops  more  skillfully.  With 
the  establishment  of  central  selling 
agencies,  and  with  better  distribution, 
more  satisfactory  results  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  fruit  is  disposed  of  in  numerous 
ways:  Fresh  or  green  fruit  for  can- 
ning, for  maraschino  manufacture,  for 
drying  and  for  fruit  syrups.  It  is  in  the 
production  of  fresh  cherries  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  build  up  an  enor- 
mous industry.  The  Lambert  cherry, 
for  example,  when  properly  grown  and 
handled  carefully,  could  be  shipped  all 
over  the  United  States.  This  variety 
could  be  loaded  into  refrigerator  steam- 
ers on  the  Coast  and  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  also  to  Europe. 
I  have  seen  Lambert  cherries  picked 
the  first  week  in  July  in  very  fair  con- 
dition the  middle  of  September.  These 
cherries  have  been  shipped  in  small 
shipments  to  Alaska,  Mexico  City  and 
Liverpool,  and  they  arrived  in  good 
condition.  The  Bing,  as  grown  in  East- 
ern Oregon,  is  fully  as  good  a  shipper 
as  the  Lambert  in  Western  Oregon.  For 
canning  purposes  the  Boyal  Ann  is  the 
favorite.  Its  splendid  color  and  light- 
colored  juice  make  it  very  attractive. 
The  Elton  is  often  canned  in  quite  large 
quantities.  There  is  not  as  yet  much  of 
a  demand  for  the  black-fleshed  cherries 
for  canning.  However,  there  seems  to 
be  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
dark-colored  cherries.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  if  more  persons  had  tried 
such  varieties  as  the  Lambert  and  Bing 
in  cans  these  varieties  would  be  much 
more  popular  than  they  are  now.  For 
maraschino  purposes  the  Royal  Ann  is 
the  only  cherry  desired,  and  this  cherry 
is  coming  into  greater  and  greater  de- 
mand for  such  purposes.  One  Califor- 
nia firm  the  past  year  tried  to  buy  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  one  Ore- 
gon district.  The  price  offered  was 
eighty  dollars  a  ton,  and  at  this  price 
very  good  money  can  be  made  with 
the  Royal  Ann.  At  this  experiment  sta- 
tion we  have  been  trying  experiments 
in  drying  cracked  cherries,  and  the 
Lambert  cherry  makes  a  most  delicious 
confection.  In  fact  there  should  be  a 
splendid  market  for  this  product.  It  is 
rich  and  meaty  and  preferable  to 
raisins.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased demand  for  cherries  for  syrup 
manufacture.  One  concern  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  finds  the  Bing  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  this  class  of  by- 
product. 

Sour  cherries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
grown  chiefly  only  for  home  use.  In 
the  seven  seasons  that  the  writer  has 
spent  on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  has  never 
known  a  failure  of  sour  cherries.  How- 
ever, up  to  the  present  time  the  only 
possibility  of  disposing  of  sour  cher- 
ries has  been  for  a  light  local  consump- 
tion, there  being  very  little  demand  for 
sour  cherries  as  long  as  the  market 
was  supplied  with  good  sweet  cherries. 
However,  with  the  establishment  of 
canneries,  which  are  now  being  erected 
in  nearly  every  fruit  center,  the  grow- 
ing of  a  considerable  area  of  sour  cher- 
ries would  be  a  very  profitable  indus- 


Apple  Booth  Conducted  by  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Hyde,  California  Apple  Show,  October,  1912. 
Small  boxes  of  apples  were  forwarded  from  this  booth  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Interior  View  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Traverse  City,  Michigan.  Traverse  City  is  located  in 
the  great  fruit  belt  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Titus,  who  is  cashier  of  the  bank,  has  large  orchards  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  fruit  industry.  The  cup  shown  in  the  bank  is  a  trophy  awarded 
to  Grand  Traverse  for  three  consecutive  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Titus  in  addition  shows  his  interest  in  the  fruit  business  by  keeping  continually  in  the  bank 
an  exhibit  of  select  fruit,  which  is  a  capital  idea  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  banks  in  all  fruit 

growing  sections. 


try.  The  success  of  a  cannery  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  variety  of  prod- 
uce it  can  secure.  If  the  cannery  can 
be  run  for  a  long  season  profits  are 
much  better  and  a  better  rate  of  in- 
terest is  realized  from  the  money  that 
is  tied  up  in  the  plant.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  sour  or  pie 
cherries,  and  in  certain  of  our  Eastern 
States  the  sour-cherry  business  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  profitable  fruit 
ventures  in  the  entire  United  States. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
we  should  be  able  to  sell  enormous 
amounts  of  by-products,  and  sour  cher- 
ries would  meet  with  a  splendid  de- 
mand in  European  ports.  There  is  also 
an  increasing  demand  for  the  sour  or 
pie  cherries  in  our  Coast  cities. 

From  the  small  number  of  trees  that 
have  been  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  areas 
would  perhaps  be  more  especially 
adapted  for  this  fruit.  However,  we 
know  this,  that  the  sour  cherry  is  much 
hardier  than  the  sweet  cherry.  It  will 
stand  more  severe  weather  in  winter 
and  it  is  not  so  easily  damaged  by 
spring  frosts  and  cold,  rainy  weather 
as  is  the  sweet  cherry.  It  thrives  on 
the  lighter,  well-drained  loams.  The 
trees  are  planted  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  apart.  Small-growing  vari- 
eties like  the  English  Morello  can  be 
set  eighteen  feet,  while  the  larger 
growing  varieties,  such  as  the  Mont- 
morency and  the  Kentish,  should  be 
given  at  least  twenty  feet  in  our  strong 
loams.  The  tillage  given  the  sour 
cherries  would  be  very  much  the  same 
as  is  now  given  our  sweet  cherries  and 
prunes.  In  fact  the  trees  will  grow 
about  the  same  size  as  prune  trees  and 
the  soil  treatment  would  be  almost 
identical  with  what  is  practiced  now  by 
our  most  successful  prune  growers.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
the  two-year-old  trees  are  planted  al- 
most entirely.  Probably  here  on  the 
Coast  we  should  still  cling  to  our  prac- 
tice of  using  one-year-old  trees.  The 
sour  cherries  never  make  very  large 
trees  and  do  not  grow  high,  nor  do 
they  tend  to  be  as  rangey  as  the  sweet 
cherry  trees.  Nevertheless  they  should 
be  grown  as  low  as  possible,  consistent 
with  economical  tillage  and  handling 
of  the  orchard.  Other  than  this  there 
will  be  very  little  pruning  to  give  the 
trees,  and  from  present  indications  the 
spraying  problems  will  be  somewhat 
simple. 

For  varieties,  the  three  leading  vari- 
eties in  the  East  are  the  large  Mont- 
morency, the  English  Morello  and  the 
Early  Richmond.  The  Early  Richmond 
is  the  same  cherry  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
Kentish.  This  variety  is  found  growing 
in  nearly  every  farmer's  orchard  all 
over  Oregon.  On  Vancouver  Island  the 
Olivet  is  becoming  a  great  favorite,  this 
cherry  being  a  great  shipper.  The  first 
three  I  have  named  are  not  good  ship- 
ping cherries,  at  least  not  for  long  dis- 
tances, and  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
same  class  as  the  Lambert  cherry  for 
shipping  purposes.  I  should  not  advise 
our  growers  to  plant  them  with  the 
idea  of  shipping,  unless  it  be  those  of 


certain  districts  that  desire  to  grow  the 
Olivet.  Of  the  varieties  I  have  named 
the  large  Montmorency  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  cherry  for  the  cannery- 
man.  Probably  there  are  four  times  as 
many  Montmorencies  grown  as  of  all 
the  other  varieties  put  together.  The 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  this  vari- 
ety are  its  size,  its  firmness,  its  small 
pit,  its  red  color  and  its  attractive  red 
juice.  The  trees  begin  bearing  as  four- 
year-olds,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  come 
into  fairly  heavy  bearing.  Probably 
mature  trees  will  run  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds 
of  fruit  per  tree.  The  average  price 
paid  by  canneries  in  the  United  States 
ranges  from  four  to  six  cents  per 
pound. 

Concerning  some  yields  that  are  se- 
cured in  Eastern  States,  my  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  fig- 
ures. One  grower  has  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  trees,  nearly  one-half 
of  which  are  large  Montmorencies, 
which  he  reports  to  be  his  best  bearer 
and  best  seller;  other  varieties  being 
Dyehouse,  Early  Richmond  and  Eng- 
lish Morello.  The  orchard  was  set  out 
in  1905,  one-year-old  trees  being  used. 
The  trees  were  planted  twenty  feet 
apart.  Four  crops  have  been  gathered, 
last  year  the  yield  being  five  thousand 
quarts,  this  year  four  thousand  quarts, 
and  indications  for  next  year  making 
a  yield  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
quarts  probable.  One  two-acre  orchard 
of  Montmorency  cherries  bore  in  1909, 
after  the  trees  had  been  planted  four 
years,  half  a  ton;  in  1910,  one  ton;  in 
1911,  six  tons,  or  three  tons  per  acre. 


Another  grower  tells  me  that  trees  fif- 
teen years  old  yielded  this  year  from 
ten  to  fifteen  crates,  each  holding  a 
half  bushel,  dry  measure.  Trees  ten 
to  twelve  years  old  yielded  three  hun- 
dred crates  per  acre,  which  were  sold 
at  $1.59  net  per  crate,  delivered  at  the 
railroad  station.  Another  grower  re- 
ports that  trees  eight  years  old  yielded 
from  six  to  eight  crates  of  sixteen 
quarts  each  per  tree.  Trees  thirteen 
years  old  yielded  from  eight  to  twelve 
cases  of  sixteen  quarts.  The  trees  seem 
to  come  into  bearing  from  three  years 
old  on,  reaching  good  bearing  at  from 
six  to  eight  years.  Under  the  condi- 
tions, then,  it  would  seem  that  a  limited 
area  of  sour  cherries  planted  in  prox- 
imity to  each  one  of  our  canneries 
would  be  a  splendid  paying  proposi- 
tion; that  the  yields  and  the  prices 
paid  by  the  canneries,  considering  the 
number  of  trees  one  can  plant  per  acre, 
the  time  at  which  these  trees  come  into 
bearing  and  the  whole  cost  at  which 
trees  can  be  produced  under  our  con- 
ditions, should  make  this  a  very  at- 
tractive investment. 


Most  of  the  fruit  exported  in  past 
years  from  the  United  States  has  gone 
through  New  York  City.  Roston  is  now 
seeking  her  share  of  this  business,  and 
is  also  endeavoring  to  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  passenger  business  to 
Europe.  Roston  is  showing  its  enter- 
prise in  going  after  this  business  by 
issuing  a  very  attractive  circular  with 
a  view  to  inducing  people  to  sail  from 
Roston  instead  of  other  ports. 
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Wild  Rose  Orchard  Company's  Individual  Exhibit.    Winner  of  blue  ribbon  and  a  cash  prize 
$200  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  1912. 

Cold  Storage  at  Home — A  Successful  Method 


From  the  Produce  News 


T 


HE  problem  of  taking  care  of  a  fruit 
crop  from  the  time-  it  is  harvested 
until  it  is  marketed  is  a  serious  one. 
This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  crop  is 
to  be  held  in  storage  for  a  later  market. 
Clark  Allis  &  Son,  large  operators  in 
apples  here,  have  finally  solved  their 
problem  by  using  the  Cooper  method  of 
refrigeration  on  their  farm.  As  their 
experience  would  no  doubt  prove  of 
much  interest  to  News  readers,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  has  been  received 
from  Clark  Allis,  who  is  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Fruitgrowers' 
Association: 

"Our  orchards  have  been  increasing 
in  acreage  until  we  have  150  acres, 
mostly  in  apples,  with  5,000  to  8,000 
barrels  of  apples  per  year.  The  time 
and  expense  of  hauling  fruit  to  storage, 
or  to  the  cars,  and  the  expense  of  stor- 
ing, with  the  disadvantage  of  having 
the  control  of  our  fruit  pass  out  of  our 
hands  as  soon  as  unloaded,  convinced 
us  that  a  storage  on  our  farm  was  nec- 
essary. To  this  storage  we  could  haul 
our  apples  unsorted  from  the  orchards, 
doing  our  grading  over  a  Trescott 
grader  at  the  storage,  with  no  loss  of 
time  before  the  apples  were  under  re- 
frigeration. The  loss  of  time  in  draw- 
ing to  town  is  not  all  the  loss,  as  many 
times  at  the  storage  teams  must  wait 
one  or  two  hours  to  unload.  We  lo- 
cated our  storage  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R.,  within  a  few  rods  of  a  trolley 
depot,  where  there  was  a  fine  switch 
having  a  capacity  of  eleven  cars.  The 
railroad  furnished  the.  rails  free  and 
put  in  the  track.  There  are  nearly  fifty 
companies  in  the  United  States  making 
refrigerating  machinery,  all  practically 
on  the  same  principle.  Some  use  am- 
monia, which  has  to  be  pumped  at  a 
pressure  of  about  300  pounds  to  the 


square  inch.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
system  requires  1,000  pounds,  or  more, 
pressure  to  the  square  inch.  In  the 
ammonia  system,  should  a  leak  or  break 
occur,  the  ammonia  immediately  pene- 
trates the  entire  plant,  damages  the  con- 
tents of  the  storage  and  causes  serious 
injury  or  death  to  the  workmen  in  the 
building.  Apples,  which  are  supposed 
to  stand  odors  without  absorbing  them, 
sometimes  are  about  ruined  by  the 
fumes  of  ammonia. 

"Carbonic  acid  plants  are  freer  from 
odor,  but  the  cost  of  operating  is  said 
to  be  higher.  This  class  of  storage  re- 
quires a  two  or  three-shift  engineer 
force,  which  is  expensive.  After  thor- 
ough investigation  I  decided  the  sys- 
tem patented  and  owned  by  Madison 
Cooper  of  Calcium,  New  York,  was  far 
the  best  storage  for  me.    The  Cooper 


system  consists  of  as  many  tanks  as 
there  are  rooms  for  cold  storage.  These 
are  located  on  the  top  floor,  each  tank 
being  heavily  insulated.  The  tank  is 
full  of  coiled  pipes  which  connect  as 
directly  as  possible  with  its  cold  stor- 
age room,  where  there  is  a  double  set 
of  coils  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  usu- 
ally in  the  center  of  the  room.  These 
pipes  are  filled  with  a  solution  of  cal- 
cium chloride  which  is  strong  enough 
not  to  freeze.  In  one  end  of  the  stor- 
age we  have  an  ice  room  holding  800 
tons.  This  ice  is  fed  into  an  ice  crusher 
by  means  of  an  elevator  which  dis- 
charges crushed  ice  into  any  tank.  As 
the  ice  goes  into  the  tank,  rock  salt  is 
scattered  through  the  ice;  the  more  salt 
used  the  more  intense  the  cold.  As 
soon  as  the  solution  cools  gravity  takes 
the  denser  brine  into  the  storage  room 
and  the  warm  brine  replaces  it  without 
pumping.  The  melted  ice  and  salt 
finally  go  through  piping  in  a  large 
basement,  cooling  the  large  room  there 
with  the  drip.  The  ice  room  is  also 
piped  and  can  be  put  to  a  low  tem- 
perature. The  storage  rooms  when  in 
use  are  never  warm  enough  to  thaw  ice. 

"Each  of  our  five  rooms  is  a  sepa- 
rate unit  and  can  be  run  independently 
of  the  others.  The  large  basement 
under  the  packing  room  is  cold  only 
when  ice  is  being  used.  Our  large 
attic,  insulated  and  with  double  win- 
dows, will  hold  several  thousand  bar- 
rels. The  attic  can  be  kept  cool,  as 
ventilators  from  each  room  can  be  used 
to  furnish  cold  air.  There  is  a  large 
sixty-inch  fan  in  the  attic  which  draws 
air  from  a  big  ventilator  in  the  roof 
which  connects  with  a  large  duct  lead- 
ing to  every  room.  When  the  air  is 
cold  outdoors  this  fan  runs  at  high 
speed,  forcing  cold  air  to  any  room  de- 
sired. By  opening  vents  in  the  room 
the  warm  air  is  given  an  outlet.  There 
is  also  a  large  air-tight  stove  which  can 
be  fired  and  the  warm  air  driven  to  any 
room  through  the  same  cold-air  ducts, 
should  a  spell  of  zero  weather  make 
any  place  in  the  building  too  cold. 
Over  each  set  of  coil  pipes  are  trays 
containing  lump  calcium  chloride.  As 
dampness  in  the  rooms  is  drawn  to  the 
chloride  it  dissolves  and  drips  over  the 


Orchard  of  Leon  F.  Titus,  Cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  consisting 
of  forty-five  acres.    Mr.  Titus  has  also  another  orchard  set  to  fruit,  consisting  of  sixty  acres. 
Between  the  rows  of  trees  are  shown  string  beans  growing. 
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White  Salmon,  Washington,  Exhibit  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Land  Products  Show,  Portland, 
Oregon,  November,  1912.  This  was  an  exceedingly  attractive  exhibit  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroads  to  be  used  in  advertising  cars  and  in  the  East. 


coil  pipes,  cutting  off  all  frost  and  al- 
lowing the  solution  to  do  more  efficient 
service  than  is  possible  where  the  pipes 
are  heavily  coated  with  ice.  We  try  to 
run  30  to  31  degrees.  Once  a  day  for 
ice  and  salt  supply  is  enough  in  warm 
weather  and  in  cold  weather  several 
days  or  longer  is  sufficient  if  the  fan  is 
used.  We  have  two  gasoline  engines, 
either  of  which  will  run  the  fan. 

"The  building  has  a  heavy  gravel 
roof,  with  non-rusting,  galvanized  iron 
siding.  This  does  not  need  painting 
and  is  durable.  Under  this  is  water- 
proof, air-tight  paper;  six  inches  of  fine 
shavings,  then  paper;  siding;  eight 
inches  of  shavings;  paper;  then  siding, 
paper  and  matched  lumber.  The  floors 
are  insulated  in  about  the  same  way.  A 
fifteen-horsepower  gasoline  engine  is 
used  for  power,  and  when  running  con- 
nects with  a  dynamo  which  charges  a 
big  storage  battery  for  lighting,  which 
once  installed  costs  nothing  to  operate. 
The  main  building  is  48x70  feet,  five 
stories  high.  The  packing  room  is 
35x50,  with  skylights  on  three  sides 
with  a  large  number  of  windows  and 
doors.  The  loading  platform  extends 
on  three  sides  of  the  packing  room  and 
on  the  side  of  main  building,  giving 
over  200  feet  of  platform.  Three  cars 
can  be  loaded  at  once.  The  main  build- 
ing holds  over  15,000  barrels.  It  was 
started  late  in  spring  of  1912  and  was 
not  completed  until  after  apples  were 
picked.  Sweet  Boughs  and  Maiden 
Blush  kept  the  best  we  have  ever  had 
them  in  any  kind  of  storage.  The  Sweet 
Bough  and  Maiden  Blush  took  prizes  at 
the  Bochester  show.  There  are  several 
other  advantages  of  the  Cooper  system 
over  other  storages,  as  no  water  is  re- 
quired after  once  filling  the  pipes, 
except  a  few  gallons  once  or  twice  a 
year;  low  cost  of  operating  and  the 
dry  pine  air.  Natural  ice  at  a  reason- 
able cost  of  harvesting  is  the  only  re- 
quirement." 


Apple  Market  Plan 

W.  C.  Watrous,  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  proposes  a  plan  for 
marketing  the  fruit  crop  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  the  four  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Oregon  and  Montana 
there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred 
associations  of  fruitgrowers. 

"These  may  not  all  handle  apples,  but 
that  is  immaterial  to  my  plan,"  says  Mr. 
Watrous  in  a  letter  to  F.  W.  Graham, 
Western  industrial  and  immigration 
agent  of  the  same  railroad.  "I  would 
make  each  of  these  a  collecting  agency 
of  the  one  central  selling  and  distribut- 
ing agency.  This  would  at  once  greatly 
decrease  the  cost  of  concentrating  and 
shipping,  and  instead  of  an  individual 
association  more  or  less  elaborate  in  its 
organization,  one  or  two  men  a  part  of 
each  year  could  manage  the  work  at 
point  of  origin.  Chicago  is  the  logical 
distributing  point  for  the  large  part  of 
all  apples  that  are  shipped  East.  Here 
locate  one  general  selling  agent,  who 
should  be  a  high-class  distributing  ex- 
pert. This  selling  agency  would  be  so 
central  that  a  letter  by  United  States 


mail  could  reach  most  points  of  con- 
sumption within  twenty-four  hours,  a 
large  part  within  twelve  hours  and 
most  of  them  by  telephone.  If  consid- 
ered advisable,  he  could  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  each  of  the  larger  cities  to 
keep  him  constantly  in  touch  with  mar- 
ket conditions  and  make  his  sales.  I 
would  aim,  so  far  as  possible,  to  sell 
direct  to  the  retailer,  particularly  in 
cities  where  the  retailer  could  handle  a 
carload. 

"I  would  secure,  by  lease  or  other- 
wise, a  piece  of  land  large  enough  for 
present  and  future  needs  in  a  Chicago 
suburb  on  a  belt  line,  and  there  erect 
a  large  storage  warehouse,  and  to  that 
point  I  would  forward  and  store  every 
box  of  apples  that  was  not  sold  at  time 
of  packing.  I  would  so  inclose  this 
building  as  to  allow  the  loading  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  cars  at  a  time,  and  have 
the  air  in  the  car  and  the  air  in  the 
storage  plant  uniform,  so  there  would 
be  no  change  of  temperature.  I  would 
so  arrange  my  loading  and  my  platform 
as  to  admit  of  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance to  the  fruit.  Under  this  plan 
of  handling  and  with  the  fruit  moved 
before  the  cold  weather,  the  changing 
temperatures  would  be  very  much  re- 
duced and  the  fruit  would  leave  the 
storage  plant  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition; and  located  where  such  a  short 
and  quick  delivery  could  be  made  the 
fruit  could  reach  any  market  within  a 
comparatively  few  hours.  All  this  will 
take  money;  but  the  crop  of  1912  for 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  is  placed 
at  12,000,000  boxes.  I  believe  the  local 
unions  now  make  a  flat  charge  of  ten 
cents  a  box,  so  it  will  cost  the  apple 
producers  $1,200,000  to  market  their 
1912  crop.  I  believe  my  plan  would  not 
cost  half  that  amount.  Distributing 
among  102  unions  a  small  amount  of 
storage  stock,  sold  in  each  locality, 
would  create  a  capital  to  build  the  stor- 
age plant,  and  a  small  charge  per  box 
would  eventually  clear  any  initial  debt 
contracted  and  pay  a  good  dividend." — 
Daily  World. 


Spray  Calendar  for  1913 

The  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Pullman,  Washington,  has 
just  issued  Popular  Bulletin  No.  52, 
"The  Spray  Calendar  for  1913,"  pre- 
pared by  Professors  A.  L.  Melander  and 
H.  B.  Humphrey.  This  bulletin,  like 
former  spray  calendars,  gives  in  con- 
densed tabular  form  the  latest  and  best 
remedies  for  the  insect  and  fungus 
pests  which  infest  orchard,  garden  and 
farm  crops,  which  have  been  discov- 
ered at  the  experiment  stations  or  in 
actual  field  work.  This  particular 
"calendar"  is  more  complete  than  any 
former  one  and  contains  suggested  rem- 
edies for  practically  every  pest  which 
has  been  found  to  occur  in  this  state. 
Directions  are  given,  not  only  for  the 
method  of  applying  the  spray  materials 
or  other  remedial  measures  but  also  for 
the  preparation  of  all  of  the  more  com- 
mon of  the  washes  or  solutions  which 
are  used  for  spraying  purposes.  Copies 
of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Pullman,  Washington. 


The  Dallas  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  on  January 
13  and  elected  the  following  officers  to 
serve  during  the  coming  year:  Presi- 
dent, H.  C.  Eakin;  vice-president,  H.  S. 
Butz;  secretary,  R.  M.  Ewing;  assistant 
secretary,  N.  L.  Guy;  treasurer,  H.  A. 
Woods;  board  of  directors,  J.  S.  Parker, 
W.  M.  Elliot,  J.  B.  Nunn,  Glen  De  Haven 
and  N.  M.  Grant. 


Americans  have  been  great  meat  eat- 
ers. We  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a 
diet.  Just  a  few  of  us  are  learning  that 
they  are  more  wholesome  than  meat, 
and  we  are  jusi  finding  out  that  fruit 
can  be  purchased,  if  retail  prices  are 
reasonable,  at  much  less  cost  than  we 
can  secure  the  same  amount  of  nutri- 
ment in  a  meat  diet.  What  is  more,  we 
are  learning  that  fruit  and  apples  are 
wholesome. 
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A  Better  Apple  Market  or  How  to  Reach  the  Consumer 


THE  need  of  better  markets  for 
Western  fruits,  and  especially 
apples,  has  been  felt  not  only  by 
operators  but  by  the  growers  and  all 
interests  that  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  grower,  that  success  is  marked 
by  the  prices  obtained  for  the  fruit  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  convert 
the  crop  into  money.  Quick  returns  to 
the  grower  means  prosperity  to  the 
community  and  the  country  at  large; 
thus  we  will  agree  without  any  dispute 
that  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
any  movement  for  betterment  of  mar- 
kets for  Northwest  products.  Our 
present  methods  of  marketing  were  not 
built  up  on  broad  enough  lines  to  effec- 
tually cope  with  the  greatly  increased 
output  of  the  past  year.  Up  until  this 
time,  as  we  all  know,  growers  have 
realized  fabulous  prices,  which  were 
offered  to  them  at  their  very  door,  thus 
no  real  demand  for  a  national  cam- 
paign of  advertising  our  fruits  to  the 
consumer  was  greatly  needed.  We 
were  also  fortunate  in  not  having  large 
crops  of  apples  to  compete  with  in 
Eastern  States.  Growers  must  realize 
that  an  awakening  interest  has  been 
displayed  among  the  growers  of  the 
East,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  re- 
newed interest  a  much  better  quality  of 
barreled  apples  has  been  put  on  the 
market  this  year  than  heretofore.  All 
of  these  conditions  must  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  growers  in 
the  Western  States  in  order  that  they 
may  more  fully  realize  the  necessity  of 
expending  considerable  energy  and 
money  toward  making  our  box  apples 
a  household  necessity  rather  than  a 
considered  luxury — which  to  a  great 
extent  they  are  at  present  considered. 

A  little  illustration  showing  the  com- 
parative profits  in  many  instances  can 
be  brought  out  in  the  following  report, 
which  the  writer  carefully  investigated 
and  followed  up.  It  was  a  car  of  extra 
fancy  and  fancy  Northern  Spys,  Mam- 
moth Black  Twigs,  Baldwins,  Wagen- 
ers,  etc.  The  car  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition when  sold,  and  this  is  the  way 
it  went,  showing  a  net  profit  to  the 
grower:  After  paying  selling  commis- 
sions, boxing,  etc.,  but  not  including 
growing,  of  twenty-five  cents  a  box, 
the  profit  realized  by  the  jobber  was 
$1.15  a  box  and  the  profit  made  by  the 
retailer  was  $1.75  per  box.  In  other 
words,  the  car  was  sold  by  the  broker 
to  the  jobber  for  $1.15  a  box.  The  re- 
tailer paid  the  jobber  $2.25  per  box  and 
the  consumer  paid  the  retailer  at  the 
rate  of  $4  per  box.  This  is  an  example 
of  the  consumer  paying  sixteen  times 
as  much  as  the  grower  received  for 
growing.  (One  of  those  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  high  cost  of  living.) 
You  can  also  see  why  the  practical  con- 
sumer is  not  breaking  his  neck  to  get 
into  the  store  to  buy  Western  apples, 
when  there  is  a  surplus  supply  of  fairly 
good  barrel  apples,  handled  by  these 
same  jobbers  at  a  margin  of  profit 
which  would  average  about  fifty  cents 


By  Charles  H.  Collins 

for  a  barrel.  The  above  illustration  is 
about  what  may  be  expected  from  a 
disinterested  jobber  and  an  unappre- 
ciative  consumer.  I  say  "unappreci- 
ative,"  as  I  mean  the  trade  lacks  educa- 
tion as  to  the  superior  qualities  of  our 
apples  or  see  little  or  no  difference  in 
quality,  and  if  anything  favor  the  bar- 
rel or  bulk  stock. 

A  great  factor  which  has  a  damaging 
influence  upon  the  consumption  of  our 
apples  is  the  extortion  of  such  long 
profits  by  the  jobber  and  the  retailer, 
which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  an 
increased  consumption  in  these  particu- 
lar markets.  This  will  make  a  greater 
volume  of  business  and  consequently 
the  handling  on  a  closer  margin  will 
result.  My  experience  is  that  the  job- 
ber and  the  grower  are  alike  in  that 
they  both  will  take  all  the  profit  the 
trade  will  stand.  If  box  apples  are  to 
become  commonly  used  as  we  must 
have  them  in  order  to  effectually  dis- 
pose of  all  of  our  increasing  output 
each  year,  a  closer  figuring  on  the  part 
of  the  grower,  jobber  and  retailer  must 
be  had  in  order  that  the  consumer  may 
be  able  to  use  our  fruit  as  a  staple  in- 
stead of  on  rare  occasions  as  he  now 
does.  I  do  not  wish  to  to  be  mis- 
quoted in  saying  that  all  jobbers  are 


alike,  as  such  is  not  the  case.  In  many 
cases  the  fruit  is  handled  on  close  mar- 
gins by  the  jobber,  but  still  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  is  not  reduced  inasmuch 
as  the  retailer  simply  takes  advantage 
of  the  reduced  price  to  lengthen  his 
already  long  profits.  So  you  see  that 
strong  efforts  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  retailer  to  get  our  apples 
handled  to  the  consumer  at  a  living 
profit,  or  at  such  profits  as  they  make 
on  local  apples  or  other  fruits.  Most 
retailers  show  a  strong  preference  to 
handling  barrel  or  bulk  stock  and 
handle  box  apples  just  as  a  side  line, 
as  they  have  such  little  faith  in  their 
selling  box  apples  that  they  are,  of 
course,  not  any  more  of  a  success  than 
they  expected  them  to  be.  Thus  you 
are  met  with  lukewarm  enthusiasm  on 
entering  the  door.  The  retailer  bases 
his  opinions  on  the  price  and  quality 
he  gets  for  his  money.  He  gets  the 
false  idea  that  because,  as  he  will  tell 
you,  his  customers  are  practical  people 
and  want  the  most  for  their  money, 
they  cannot  be  reasoned  with  to  show 
the  economy  of  buying  fruit  that  is 
whole  and  entirely  fit  for  use,  which  is 
considerable  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  bulk  apples  flooding  the  market. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Piercy,  Horticultural  Inspector, 
Winthrop,  Washington. 

The  bridged  tree  is  a  Jonathan  set  out  in 
1907  and  is  known  to  us  as  "North  20  West 
156."  It  was  girdled  by  mice  early  in  1911 
and  bridged  before  the  spring  growth  began. 
The  first  picture  was  taken  in  May,  1911,  and 
the  latter  one  in  September,  1912.  The  tree 
bore  16  good  apples  in  1912,  being  more  pro- 
lific than  the  majority  of  those  which  were 

uninjured.  This  particular  tree  is  at  an  altitude  of  2.270  feet  above  sea  level.  The  orchard  has 
an  altitude  from  2,115  feet  to  2,350  feet  above  sea  level.  The  average  is  about  2,250  feet.  The 
extent  of  the  orchard  is  about  85  acres  with  80  trees  to  the  acre,  in  the  quincunx  plan,  with 
the  expectation  of  cutting  out  the  fillers  when  advisable  and  leaving  40  trees  to  the  acre,  set  in 
33-foot  squares.  The  land  is  not  irrigated,  some  of  it  has  to  be  undermined  to  make  it  fit  for 
cultivation,  part  of  it  sub-irrigated  and  part  is  naturally  very  dry  and  hard  and  full  of  rock. 
We  are,  however,  making  it  all  do  well  through  careful  planning  and  hard  work.  In  winter 
we  irrigate  the  dry  parts  with  snow  water  and  make  humus  by  field  pea  crops,  and  we  are 
taking  first  prizes  on  our  fruits,  which,  by  the  way,  is  better  to  eat  than  to  look  at.    Very  truly, 
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De  Soto  Creamery  and  Produce  Company,  69  Nicollet  Street,  Nicollet  Island,  Minneapolis 
"Our  cold  storage  rooms  are  modern,  having  been  entirely  rebuilt  the  past  year.    They  nave  a 
capacity  for  150  cars  of  apple  storage,  and  also  have  the  best  switching  facilities  in  the  twin 
Cities  as  we  can  place  seven  cars  on  our  own  switch  track  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  and  as  we 
are  oii  the  main  tracks  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  it  entitles  us  to  the  best  switching  service 

to  be  had  anywhere." 


Would  that  you  could  see  some  of  the 
stuff — I  say  "stuff"  because  I  really 
think  that  a  better  and  more  appro- 
priate name  than  lo  call  them  apples — 
that  many  retailers  fill  their  best  show 
windows  with,  stuff  more  fit  to  grace 
the  inside  of  a  swill  barrel  than  a  show 
window.  Still  it  goes  there  and  is  sold 
to  these  practical  people  who  the  re- 
tailer claims  will  not  pay  high  prices. 
In  my  mind  any  grocer  who  can  sell 
such  stuff  could  sell  gold  bricks  without 
painting  them.  You  find  this  condition 
most  everywhere.  In  the  fifteen  states 
that  I  have  worked,  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  have 
called  upon  and  done  special  work 
among  hundreds  of  retailers  like  the 
one  illustrated  above,  many  of  whom, 
after  much  persuasion  and  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  rather  than  anything  else, 
agreed  to  take  on  a  small  lot  of  our 
Western  apples,  and  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  in  most  cases  they  are  in  the 
"coming  back"  class  and  are  now  sell- 
ing box  apples  to  their  practical  cus- 
tomers. But  I  would  like  to  mention 
here  that  where  we  got  the  retailer  to 
handling  Western  apples  on  a  common 
profit  we  have  made  much  greater  suc- 
cess in  our  increased  sales,  which 
proves  to  us  that  when  once  the  retail- 
ers' prejudice  is  overcome  and  the  con- 
sumer is  made  to  understand  Western 
box  apples  are  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  we  will  have  a  ready  and 
ever-increasing  market  established. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  get  at  any- 
thing is  to  get  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
one  at  the  bottom  in  this  game  is  the 
consumer.  Therefore  we  must  spend 
our  money  and  efforts  in  educating  the 
consumer  up  to  the  advisability  of 
buying  a  better  article  at  a  slightly 
higher  price.  The  advisability  of  a 
community  plan  to  assess  the  market- 
able crop  of  the  Western  fruit-growing 
states  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry 
on  a  nation-wide  publicity  campaign 


along  the  lines  of  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  a  hundred  ways  to  use  our 
apples  is  necessary.  Great  benefits  may 
be  obtained  by  the  judicial  use  of  news- 
paper advertising,  and  large  displays 
exhibited  in  big  cities  are  also  very 
effectual  in  increasing  consumption. 
Before  any  advertising  should  be  done 
we  should  adopt  a  uniform  label  or  a 
conspicuous  trade  mark  on  our  label 
so  as  to  give  the  consuming  public 
something  to  ask  for.  I  also  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  trade 
mark  on  the  wrappers  as  well,  as  most 
apples  are  sold  by  less  than  the  box,  in 
which  case  apples  lose  their  identity 
unless  each  individual  apple  be  trade- 
marked. 

An  "All-Western-Men"  selling  agency 
should  be  established  in  the  East  to 
sell  Western  products.  I  refer  to  all- 
Western-men  as  I  believe  they  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  article  they  are 
selling,  and  should  be,  if  thev  are  not, 
vitally  interested  in  the  Northwest 
fruit  industry-  These  two  require- 
ments are  necessary  to  make  good.  In 
the  past  year  we  have  seen  a  most  ex- 
pensive system  of  disposing  of  our 
apple  crop  tried  out.  Dozens  of  per- 
sonal representatives  direct  from  the 
West  have  been  traveling  over  the 
same  ground,  under  the  same  expense, 
and  in  many  cases  coming  into  fearful 
competition  with  one  another  which 
could  have  been  eliminated  to  a  great 
extent  had  a  systematic  division  of  ter- 
ritory been  assigned.  More  uniform 
and  better  prices  could  have  been  net- 
ted the  grower  had  there  been  a  closer 
understanding  among  the  operators  of 
the  box-apple  business.  Without  ques- 
tion the  greatest  damage  to  the  box- 
apple  business  was  "tramp"  cars  being 
consigned  promiscuously  to  brokers 
who  were  working  in  the  interest  of 
the  dealers  at  his  end  of  the  line  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  the  operators  at 
the  producing  end.    Once  a  market  is 


upset  by  these  cut-throat  prices  made 
on  "tramp"  cars  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  again  get  anything  like  a  fair  price 
for  the  fruit.  The  time  has  come  when 
with  any  system  of  marketing,  whether 
it  be  done  through  associations  or 
through  independent  shippers,  the 
people  giving  the  best  results  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  the  grower  are  the 
ones  who  must  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. Growers  should  awake  to  the 
fact  that  results  are  what  should  be 
shown,  rather  than  statistics  showing 
the  volume  of  business  done.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  conditions  are  good 
throughout  our  marketing  states,  and 
figures  show  that  more  apples  have 
gone  into  consumption  in  a  like  time 
this  year  than  any  year  previous.  A 
great  mistake  which  will  mean  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
pockets  of  the  growers  of  the  West  was 
in  putting  too  high  a  price  on  the 
apples  in  the  opening  season,  causing 
our  apples  to  be  slow  in  reaching  the 
markets,  consequently  losing  several 
months  of  the  apple-eating  season.  Had 
the  growers  understood  the  enormous 
apple  crop  of  the  East  they  would  have 
made  every  effort  to  put  their  stuff  into 
consumption  at  prices  which  would 
attract  the  buyers.  There  are  still 
many  things  to  criticise,  viewed  from 
the  selling  end,  which  should  be  known 
by  the  growers  but  which  are  too 
lengthy  to  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 
Summing  up  the  condition  and  its 
remedy  in  a  few  words,  we  might  say 
that  the  keynote  to  our  success  must 
be  in  making  the  consuming  public  eat 
more  apples — and  that  the  apples  so 
consumed  are  our  apples. 


The  Farmers'  National  Congress. — 
The  objects  outlined  by  a  new  consti- 
tution adopted  by  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress  are  to  affiliate  all  soci- 
eties for  action  along  lines  of  broad 
country  life  questions;  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing state  and  local  organizations;  to 
secure  co-operation  among  producers; 
to  aid  in  general  and  vocational  educa- 
tion of  farmers  and  to  aid  the  passage 
and  execution  of  laws  which  will  pro- 
mote country  life.  The  secretary  is 
J.  H.  Kimball  of  Port  Deposit,  Maryland. 
This  is  a  broad  movement  in  the  right 
direction  and  farmers'  organizations 
that  want  to  secure  information  can  do 
so  by  addressing  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Kimball. 


Children  Must  Do  the  WTork. — Last 
year  many  shows  were  held  through- 
out the  country.  Prizes  were  offered  to 
children  for  their  exhibits.  The  child 
was  required  to  do  the  work.  As  a 
result,  it  is  stated,  about  60,000  children 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing something  on  the  farm  last  year. 
Such  work  is  stimulating,  it  is  educa- 
tional and  is  teaching  the  children  in 
the  right  direction  at  the  right  time  to 
become  industrious.  The  movement  is 
very  general  and  it  is  estimated  that 
125,000  children  will  do  something  to 
enter  into  these  various  contests  during 
the  year  1913. 
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More  Attention  to  the  Necessity  of  Cold  Storage  Facilities 

An  Address  by  the  Assistant  Editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  at  Grandview,  Washington 


ALL  of  the  fruit-growing  sections, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  de- 
voted nearly  all  their  time  to 
planting  orchards,  cultivating,  pruning, 
spraying  and  bringing  them  into  bear- 
ing. Those  who  have  had  bearing 
orchards  have  devoted  all  of  their  time 
in  an  endeavor  to  produce  high-class 
fruit,  and  comparatively  little  or  no 
attention  has  been  given  to  marketing, 
distribution,  transportation  or  cold 
storage.  The  large  crop  of  apples  in 
1912  and  the  prices  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  a  selling  and  distributing  sys- 
tem brought  about  results  that  were 
not  anticipated.  In  fact  prices  have 
prevailed  so  low  that  deeper  thought  is 
being  given  this  subject.  Most  every- 
body's attention  is  now  centered  on 
marketing  and  distribution.  Equally 
important  with  this  is  cold  storage.  In 
Yakima  there  is  a  cold  storage  plant 
which,  I  think,  will  hold  about  about 
250  cars.  This  is  the  only  cold  storage 
plant  in  the  fruit-growing  sections  in 
the  Northwest  that  I  know  of  except 
in  Hood  River.  Hood  River  was  the 
first  to  realize  the  importance,  in  fact 
I  might  say  the  necessity  of  cold  stor- 
age. In  1909,  when  I  was  on  the  board 
of  directors,  our  association  erected  a 
large  cold  storage  plant.  We  have  in- 
creased our  capacity  so  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  in  Hood  River 
cold  storage  capacity  for  600,000  boxes, 
or  1,000  cars.  The  needs  of  all  of  the 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  Northwest 
are  more  or  less  similar  in  reference  to 
cold  storage. 

Do  we  need  cold  storage,  and  why? 
This  year,  although  figures  are  not  yet 
in  for  the  total  number  of  cars  pro- 
duced in  and  shipped  from  the  differ- 
ent sections,  in  all  probability  the  State 
of  Washington  will  ship  about  10,000 
cars,  the  State  of  Oregon  about  3,000 
cars,  the  State  of  Idaho  about  2,000 


cars,  which  is  15,000  cars  in  ■all.  In 
order  to  lay  apples  down  at  destination 
in  good  condition  they  must  be  shipped 
from  a  district  in  prime  condition.  If 
an  apple  is  to  be  stored  for  future  use, 
when  it  goes  on  cold  storage  it  must  be 
in  perfect  condition  or  else  the  keep  is 
foreshortened.  In  other  words,  a  win- 
ter apple  which  is  to  be  put  on  cold 
storage  should  be  placed  there  imme- 
diately after  packing.  The  more  delay 
there  is  in  getting  an  apple  into  cold 
storage  the  less  time  it  will  keep.  We 
realize  that  we  cannot  sell  all  of  our 
apples  immediately  and  some  must  be 
placed  in  cold  storage.  If  we  do  not 
have  cold  storage  at  home  we  must  get 
cold  storage  in  transit,  at  diversion 
points,  or  at  the  place  where  we  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  fruit.  Can  we  get 
enough  cars  as  we  need  them  to  do 
this?  Few  people  know  how  many  it 
will  require.  I  am  informed  by  the 
railway  officials  that  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
ern in  the  year  1915  will  be  able  to 
handle,  combined,  10,000  refrigerator 
cars  per  month.  With  this  year's  crop 
alone  that  would  mean,  if  we  had  no 
cold  storage  at  the  present  time,  that 
part  of  the  crop  would  have  to  remain 
in  ordinary  storage  for  six  weeks  be- 
fore being  under  refrigeration.  If  in 
1915  we  should  have  50,000  cars  in 
these  three  states  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  would  require  five  months  for  the 
railroads  to  move  them,  which  would 
mean  of  this  amount  40,000  boxes 
would  not  be  on  ice  for  sixty  days 
after  they  were  picked,  30,000  for 
sixty  days,  20,000  boxes  for  ninety 
days,  and  10,000  boxes  would  not  be  on 
ice  for  four  months;  consequently  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  apples  would 
become  so  thoroughly  ripe  that  they 
would  not  keep  and  the  loss  would  be 


incalculable.  It  therefore  seems  evi- 
dent that  cold  storage  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance,  in  fact  a  necessity. 
In  1908  we  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
cold  storage  in  Hood  River  and  decided 
to  build.  At  that  time  the  Hood  River 
Apple  Growers'  Union  had  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,500.  In  order  to  build  we 
had  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of 
money  by  increasing  our  capital  stock 
and  selling  bonds.  In  order  to  get  the 
cold  storage  ready  for  the  fall  of  1909 
we  had  to  begin  work  immediately, 
consequently  the  board  of  directors 
undertook  the  problem.  I  was  on  the 
board  at  that  time.  After  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  thoroughly,  although 
we  had  only  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500, 
and  no  money  on  hand,  I  addressed  the 
board  of  directors,  saying,  "I  think  you 
gentlemen  are  convinced  that  we  need 
cold  storage.  If  we  need  it  we  must 
build  it,  and  if  we  build  it  we  must  pay 
for  it.  I  am  ready  to  vote."  The  board 
of  directors  voted  unanimously  to  build 
a  cold  storage  plant  and  let  the  contract 
for  $46,000.  We  increased  the  capital 
stock  to  $25,000  and  sold  bonds  for 
$22,000.  Since  then  we  have  increased 
the  cold  storage  capacity  until  now,  as 
I  have  stated,  we  have  cold  storage  for 
about  600,000  boxes,  or  1,000  cars.  We 
will  increase  this  capacity  as  our  crop 
increases.  There  are  about  13,000  acres 
planted  in  Hood  River  Valley  at  the 
present  time.  Our  crop  was  about 
600,000  boxes  this  year.  I  presume  that 
possibly  about  one-fifth  of  the  acreage 
is  in  bearing.  Just  how  much  cold 
storage  each  district  will  need  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  crop  is  a  problem 
that  remains  to  be  worked  out.  It  will 
depend  on  car  service  the  railroads 
will  be  able  to  render,  which  is  again 
an  indefinite  proposition  at  the  present 
time.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
district  ought  to  have  cold  storage  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  about  one-half  of 
its  crop.  While  I  have  stated  em- 
phatically that  cold  storage  is  a  neces- 
sity for  the  reason  the  railroads  will 
not  be  able  to  transport  the  crop  fast 
enough  to  prevent  loss,  there  are  other 
reasons,  which  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, which  I  will  enumerate  briefly: 
First:  Cold  storage  at  home  can  be 
erected  on  cheap  ground  in  every  one 
of  the  apple-producing  sections.  Cold 
storage  in  Eastern  cities,  as  you  know, 
is  on  ground  sometimes  worth  hun- 
dreds, sometimes  worth  thousands  per 
foot,  and  therefore  will  be  expensive 
compared  with  home  cold  storage. 
Second:  Cold  storage  in  transit  must 
pay  a  profit  to  the  company  owning  the 
cold  storage  plant,  while  the  cold  stor- 
age at  home  can  be  conducted  without 
profit.  Third:  Cold  storage  in  transit 
requires  extra  handling  of  the  fruit 
and  reloading  of  cars.  Every  time  fruit 
is  handled  an  extra  time  it  means  just 
so  much  additional  unnecessary  bruis- 
ing. Fourth:  Cold  storage  in  transit 
creates  an  increased  expense  on  ac- 
count of  switching  charges,  which  is 
five  cents  per  box.   Fifth:  Cold  storage 


Rogerson  Cold  Storage  at  Le  Roy,  New  York — Frey-Watkins  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  Managers 
Boxed  apples  stored  in  the  East  find  a  market  not  only  in  the  large  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but  can  be  jobbed  in  straight  and  mixed  cars  at  good  prices  throughout 
the  South  and  Southwest  and  for  export.  Red  varieties  are  in  good  demand  from  the  South  and 
Newtowns  from  the  exporters.  We  would  not  advise  shipping  early  varieties  of  fruit  that  have 
been  packed  any  length  of  time.  If  interested  in  apple  storage  in  the  East,  get  in  touch  with  the 
Hilton  Cold  Storage,  Hilton,  New  York,  capacity  80,000  barrels,  or  the  Rogerson  Cold  Storage 
Company,  Le  Roy,  New  York,  capacity  50,000  barrels,  through  its  president,  John  B.  Frey,  of 
Frey-Watkins  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York,  for  twenty  years  car  lot  jobbers  of  fruit 

and  produce. 
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Exhibit  of  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol,  at  the  California  Apple  Show,  1912. 
This  contains  fifty  boxes  of  Gravensteins. 


in  transit  does  not  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  our  own  personal  inspection, 
therefore  we  are  not  protected  like  we 
would  be  if  we  had  our  own  inspection 
against  unjust  claims  which  occur 
occasionally,  as  you  know.  Sixth:  If 
for  any  reason  apples  stored  in  transit 
should  not  keep  perfectly,  we  do  not 
have  at  cold  storage  in  transit  the 
proper  facilities  for  repacking,  nor  do 
we  have  experienced  men  to  do  this 
work,  which  would  mean  another 
serious  loss  to  us.  Seventh:  In  placing 
our  apples  in  cold  storage  in  transit  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  load  our  cars 
from  these  in  transit  points  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  buyer  in  a  sat- 
isfactory way  like  we  could  if  we  had 
our  cold  storage  at  home.  As  you 
know,  dealers  want  their  orders  filled 
exactly  as  placed.  We  must  do  this  in 
order  to  get  the  best  price.  Trade 
buyers  will  order  a  straight  carload 
of  four-tier  extra  fancy  "Winesaps"; 
they  want  just  what  they  order  and 
nothing  else.  They  do  not  want  part 
of  the  car  "extra  fancy"  or  "choice," 
nor  do  they  want  part  four  and  one- 
half  tier  and  part  five  tier.  If  we  have 
our  apples  stored  at  point  of  shipment 
then  we  are  in  a  position  to  fill  the 
orders  exactly  as  we  have  received 
them,  and  thereby  obtain  much  better 
prices  and  give  the  dealer  better  satis- 
faction. We  must  always  endeavor  to 
give  the  purchaser  and  consumer  in 
our  business  just  what  he  wants  if  we 
expect  to  get  the  best  price.  Eighth :  If 
our  apples  are  stored  in  transit  many 
times  we  receive  orders  for  carloads 
from  cities  west  of  the  cold  storage 
point  or  in  some  other  direction.  This 
means  extra  freight — another  extra  ex- 
pense. If  our  apples  are  stored  at  home 
then  we  are  in  a  position  to  route  the 
car  in  the  most  direct  manner  at  a 
minimum  rate  without  paying  extra 
freight.  Ninth:  Another  reason,  and  a 
very  important  one  on  account  of 
finances,  if  our  apples  are  stored  in 
transit  we  must  pay  in  advance,  or  have 
it  advanced  by  the  purchaser,  which 
we  do  not  want  to  do  when  avoidable, 
the  freight  and  icing,  which  would  be 
60  cents  per  box,  or  $360  per  car.  If  a 
district  ships  1,000  carloads,  this  would 


mean  the  district  in  order  to  pay  the 
freight  would  have  to  borrow  $360,000. 
You  all  know  that  we  are  going  to  tax 
our  banks  and  our  own  finances  to  the 
limit  in  coming  years  in  financing  our 
apple  crop.  The  harvesting  expense  is 
a  big  one.  If  we  have  our  cold  storage 
plants  at  home  we  will  only  require  the 
banks  to  finance  the  expense  of  the 
harvesting,  which  is  estimated  around 
forty  cents  per  box.  If  in  addition  to 
this  we  have  to  pay  freight  and  icing  to 
get  our  apples  to  the  East  we  have  to 
borrow  sixty  cents  per  box  additional. 
In  other  words,  if  our  apples  are  stored 
abroad  we  have  to  borrow  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  as  we  do  if  we 
have  an  ample  supply  of  cold  storage 
at  home. 

I  will  sum  up  part  of  the  saving, 
which  frankly  is  very  indefinite,  em- 
bodied in  some  of  these  nine  reasons. 
The  saving  of  switching  charges  would 
be  five  cents  per  box;  the  saving  of 
reloading  would  be  about  four  cents 
per  box;  the  saving  on  cold  storage  at 
home  on  inexpensive  ground  without 
profit  compared  with  cold  storage  in 
transit  on  expensive  ground  with  profit 
would  probably  be  an  average  of  six 
cents  per  box,  more  or  less,  as  some 
apples  will  go  on  cold  storage  for  a 
short  time  and  some  for  the  entire  sea- 
son, making  a  total  saving  probably  of 
twenty  cents  per  box;  the  saving  may 


be  considerably  more  than  that,  but 
even  this  is  a  great  big  sum  to  save, 
and  you  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
twenty  cents  saved  is  better  than  twenty 
cents  that  we  expect  to  get  in  the  way 
of  additional  price.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  what  I  have  said  about  cold  stor- 
age was  dictated  just  as  I  was  leaving 
for  Portland  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  did  not  have  time  to  revise  it,  there- 
fore I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  crude 
way  in  which  I  have  expressed  myself. 
I  realize  that  I  have  not  covered  the 
situation  as  thoroughly  as  I  would  like 
to,  yet  I  believe  I  have  briefly  referred 
to  the  chief  reasons  for  the  importance 
of  cold  storage  at  points  of  shipment, 
as  compared  with  cold  storage  in  tran- 
sit. Permit  me  to  say  in  addition  to 
this  that  cold  storage  at  home  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  not  need  cold  stor- 
age in  transit,  at  diversion  points  or  at 
marketing  centers.  It  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a  necessity  for  us 
to  use  cold  storage  in  transit  at  diver- 
sion points  and  close  to  big  marketing 
centers.  We  must  have  the  necessary 
quantity  of  apples  near  the  consuming 
centers,  so  that  we  can  reach  them 
quickly.  I  believe  that  each  district 
will  need  cold  storage  at  home' to  take 
care  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  its 
crop;  that  it  will  use  Eastern  cold  stor- 
age for  perhaps  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  crop  and  will  sell  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  crop  during  harvesting 
season.  The  earlier  varieties  will  be 
marketed  immediately,  without  neces- 
sity of  cold  storage.  The  requirements 
will  vary  in  the  different  districts  in 
accordance  with  varieties  grown  and 
markets,  and  will  also  vary  annually  in 
accordance  with  market  conditions  at 
shipping  time  during  the  season. 


Home  Cold  Storage  Saves  Rushing  to 
Market 

Mr.  E.  J.  Murphy  of  Chelan,  Wash- 
ington, states  that  the  storage  in  hold- 
ing of  fruit  in  proper  condition  is  as 
important  as  the  selling,  without  which 
sales  could  not  effected  at  satisfactory 
prices.  Without  cold  storage  at  home 
small  fruitgrowers,  particularly  those 
who  are  in  need  of  money,  are  com- 
pelled to  rush  on  the  market,  which 
causes  a  glutting  and  creates  lower 
prices  than  the  situation  justifies. 


Hood  River  Apple  and  Storage  Company's  Cold  Stoiaj 
Cold  storage  capacity  of  150,000  boxes. 


Plant. 
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In  19 18 -What? 


By  H.  E.  Olds,  Designer 


Many  a  car  will  run  well 
for  one  summer.  But  in  five 
years  from  now  where  will 
flimsy  cars  be?  And  what 
will  they  cost  in  the  mean- 
time? 

"Dear  Mr.  Olds:  I  have  run  one 
of  your  ears  for  75,000  miles,  and  it 
still  runs  as  well  as  any  new  car  I 
know." 

That's  from  one  of  the  letters 
which  come  to  me  constantly. 

And  legions  of  men  saying  such 
things  to  others  give  to  my  cars  the 
place  they  hold  after  26  years  of  car 
building. 

It  Isn't  Easy 

It  isn't  easy  in  these  days  of  fierce 
competition  to  build  a  really  honest 
car.  In  Reo  the  Fifth  it  means  $200 
more  than  such  a  car  need  cost. 

And  nearly  all  that  extra  cost  is 
hidden.  It  is  years,  sometimes,  be- 
fore users  learn  its  meaning. 


Note  what  it  means  to  the  maker. 
He  must  have  all  steel  made  to  for- 


mula. To  make  sure  of  its  strength 
he  must  analyze  it  twice. 

Each  driving  part  must  be  given 
all  the  strength  it  needs,  then  50  per 
cent  extra  strength  must  be  added. 

He  must  use  big  tires  —  we  use 
34x4 — to  cut  down  tire  upkeep.  He 
must  use  roller  bearings — we  use  15 
— where  common  ball  bearings  cost 
one-fifth  as  much. 

To  escape  all  flaws  he  must  use 
drop  forgings.  We  use  190.  He 
must  use  a  $75  magneto — a  doubly- 
heated  carburetor — big  brake  drums, 
big  springs. 

He  must  test  his  gears  in  a  50-ton 
crusher.  He  must  test  his  engines 
for  48  hours  in  many  radical  ways. 

And  he  must  have  scores  of  in- 
spectors and  testers  watching  every 
part  of  that  car. 

To  the  User 

To  the  user  it  means  an  almost 
trouble-proof  car.  A  car  with  low 
cost  of  upkeep.  A  car  that  meets 
every  strain. 

A  car  that  continues,  year  after 
year,  to  render  perfect  service.  And 
a  car  that  saves  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  repairs,  upkeep  and  trouble. 


You  get  all  this  in  Reo  the  Fifth, 
and  countless  users  know  it.  And 
you  get  it  at  an  underprice.  For  all 
this  extra  cost  is  saved  by  our  won- 
derful factory  efficiency. 

We  save  20  per  cent  in  one  way 
alone — by  building  a  single  model. 
Every  machine  and  tool  in  this  fac- 
tory is  adapted  to  this  one  car. 

And  we  make  all  our  own  parts. 
That's  how  a  car  such  as  I  describe 
can  be  sold  at  the  Reo  price. 

New  Control 

This  car  has  our  new  control.  All 
the  gear  shifting  is  done  by  one  cen- 
ter rod,  entirely  out  of  the  way.  It 
is  done  by  moving  this  rod  only 
three  inches  in  each  of  four  direc- 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers  to  clog  the 
way  of  the  driver.  Both  brakes  are 
operated  by  foot  pedals.  And  this 
car,  like  all  the  leading  cars,  has  the 
left  side  drive. 


Write  for  our  catalog  and  we'll 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  Reo 
showroom.  They  are  everywhere. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  General  Sales  Agents  for  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

NORTHWEST  AUTO  COMPANY,  615  Washington  St.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Distributors  for  Oregon  and  Washington 

CANADIAN  FACTORY,  ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 

Reo  the  Fifth 

The  1913  Series 

30-35  Horsepower  Ws^B  p — s —  -np^m^H^^^         $  1 ,095 

Wheel  Base — 
112  Inches 

Tires — 34x4  Inches 

Center  Control 

15  Roller  Bearings 

Demountable  Rims 

Three  Electric 
Lights 

190  Drop  Forgings 

Made  with  5  and  2 
Passenger  Bodies 

Tod  and  windshield  not  included  in  price.    We  equip  this  car  with  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover, 
windshield,  gas  tank  for  headlights,  speedometer,  self-starter,  extra  rim  and  brackets — all  for  $100  extra  (list 
price  $170).    (Gray  &  Davis  Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  System  at  an  extra  price,  if  wanted.) 
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Davidson  Fruit  Company,  Hood  River,  Oregon,  Brick  Cold  Storage  Plant. 
Two  stories  and  basement.    Capacity  100,000  boxes.    Length  225  feet. 

Wenatchee  Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association 


WENATCHEE  Valley  Fruitgrowers' 
Association  shipped  close  to  one 
million  boxes  this  year,  approximately 
1,400  carloads.  The  Wenatchee  Repub- 
lic compiled  a  very  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  year's  business,  and  from 
this  some  very  valuable  conclusions 
can  be  drawn,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  read  with  interest  by  fruitgrowers 
in  all  sections  because  we  are  all  work- 
ing with  one  and  the  same  object  in 
view,  that  of  supplying  the  market  with 
what  the  market  demands  and  for 
which  the  market  will  pay  a  satisfac- 
tory price,  which  will  afford  growers  a 
sufficient  profit.  One  of  the  main  fea- 
tures in  the  report  is  that  the  associa- 
tion handled  129  varieties,  of  which 
practically  111  are  considered  not  to 
be  sufficiently  valuable  in  a  commercial 
way  to  justify  either  producing  or 
shipping,  leaving  eighteen  varieties  as 
money  makers. 

Reports  from  various  associations  in 
this  issue  indicate  the  prices  that  have 
been  received  for  various  varieties  of 
apples  of  different  grades  and  sizes, 
and  from  these  everyone  interested  in 
the  fruit  business  should  be  able  to 
determine  what  are  the  profitable  vari- 
eties to  grow,  what  grades  and  sizes 
bring  sufficient  money  to  justify  pack- 
ing and  shipping.  According  to  the 
Wenatchee  report  about  25  per  cent 
were  C  grade.  This  percentage  would 
have  been  greater  had  it  not  been  for 
the  excellent  showing  made  by  Wine- 
saps.  Another  object  lesson  is  to  be 
drawn  from  this  statement,  and  that  is 
had  the  percentage  of  Winesaps  been 
greater  the  quantity  of  C  grade  would 
have  been  less.  Aobut  62  per  cent  of 
the  crop  was  extra  fancy,  12  per  cent 
fancy,  26  per  cent  C  grade.  Winesaps 


ran  less  than  14  per  cent  C  grade,  Ren 
Davis  about  30  per  cent  C  grade,  Stay- 
men  Winesaps  20  per  cent  C  grade, 
Raldwins  50  per  cent  C  grade  and 
Northern  Spy  70  per  cent  C  grade.  The 
following  is  the  percentage  of  each 
variety  grown,  and  indicate  that  Jon- 
athans were  the  first  in  quantity,  being 
18  per  cent  of  entire  shipment,  with 
Rome  Reauty  next  with  13  per  cent 
and  Winesaps  at  12  per  cent:  Aristo 
Rlack,  Ganos  and  Black  Rens,  9  per 
cent;  Staymen  Winesaps,  9  per  cent; 
Spitzenbergs,  7  per  cent;  Ren  Davis,  6 
per  cent;  Rlack  Twigs,  4  per  cent; 


Arkansas  Rlacks,  2  per  cent;  Grimes 
Golden,  2  per  cent;  White  Winter  Pear- 
mains,  2  per  cent;  Yellow  Newtowns, 
2  per  cent;  Delicious,  1%  per  cent; 
King  David,  1  per  cent;  Raldwins,  1  per 
cent;  Missouri  Pippins,  1  per  cent;  Del- 
aware Reds,  1  per  cent,  and  miscel- 
leaneous  varieties  were  8%  per  cent, 
totaling  111  different  kinds  of  commer- 
cially impossible  apples. 

The  quantities  of  the  different  grades 
are  given  in  the  tabulated  list  below  of 
the  principal  varieties,  Jonathans  being 
the  greatest  with  161,055  boxes,  with 
Rome  Realities  next  with  112,613  boxes 
and  Winesaps  next  with  111,022  boxes. 
The  list  of  the  number  of  boxes  of  the 
different  grades  is  given  for  all  varie- 
ties of  each  quantity  down  to  Delaware 
Reds,  of  which  there  were  8,789  boxes. 
Of  the  other  113  varieties  handled  by 
the  union  the  next  greatest  quantity  in 
one  variety  was  5,000  boxes,  varying  in 
quantity  from  5,000  boxes  down  to  one 
box  of  a  single  variety  called  the 
Canfield. 

Name  Ex.  Fancy  Fancy    C  Grade 

Aristo  Black,  Gano  and 

Black  Ben  56,419       6,019  20,454 

Arkansas  Black  16,622  358  3,541 

Baldwin    3,031  929  3,723 

Ben  Davis  36,094       4,816  17,502 

Black  Twig  19,761       5,553  12,086 

Delaware  Red    6,208         205  2,376 

Delicious    9,418       2.448  2,951 

Grimes  Golden   12,718  197  6,245 

Jonathan   88,606      35,244  37,205 

King  David    4,149       1,836  3.381 

Missouri  and  Mam- 
moth Pippin    5,225       1,639  2,090 

Rome  Beauty  62,095      14,621  35,897 

Spitzenberg   43,910       4,673  10,823 

Stayman  Winesap  ...53,254       8,936  15,523 

W.  W.  Pearmain  16,529  17  3,911 

Winesap   80,609      15,985  14,428 

Newtown  Pippin  10,991  432  6,959 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Shepard,  what  we 
have  said  heretofore,  that  you  are  certaintly 
putting  out  a  good  paper.  The  people  ought  to 
be  well  pleased  with  it,  and  we  guess  they  are. 
Yours  truly,  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  San  Jose, 
California. 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  am  herewith  renewing  my  subscription  to 
"Better  Fruit."  The  magazine  is  of  much  ad- 
vantage and  information  to  me.  Yours  truly, 
A.  P.  Bomine,  Neppel,  Washington. 


National  Apple  Company,  Hood 
Four  stories.    Cold  stor 


River,  Oregon,  Cold  Storage  Plant, 
age  capacity  125,000  boxes. 
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No* Rim*  Cut  Tires 
10%  Oversize 


Not  Built  Like  Old-Time  Tires 

Goodyear  tires  of  today  are  not  built  as  they  once  were,  nor  as  others 
build  tires  now. 

Goodyear  success  is  due  to  ceaseless  advancement.  Every  increase  in 
sales  came  through  increasing  mileage. 

And  now,  after  fourteen  years  of  betterments,  scores  of  our  experts 
spend  all  their  time  on  research  and  experiment. 

How  They  Work 

And  from  this  shop  came  the  10 
per  cent  oversize,  which  adds  one- 
fourth  to  the  average  tire  mileage. 

Men  Not  Misled 

In  these  days  of  odometers,  men 
know  which  tire  serves  best.  And 
that  tire  alone  can  outsell  all  others. 

Under  this  test  Goodyear  tires 
have  outsold  every  other  tire  in 
existence. 

And  the  sales  have  doubled  over 
and  over,  as  the  tires  became  better 
known.  Last  year's  sale  by  far  ex- 
ceeded our  previous  12  years  put 
together. 

That's  the  result  on  actual  use,  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars.  And 
you'll  adopt  them,  like  the  rest,  when 
you  once  try  them  out. 


These  men  wear  out,  on  a  metered 
machine,  hundreds  of  Goodyear 
tires. 

To  get  our  tread  as  we  make  it 
today,  40  formulas  were  compared 
— by  actual  metered  mileage. 

To  get  a  fabric  which  would  stand 
all  strains,  200  fabrics  were  tested 
out,  and  mileage  results  recorded. 

These  comparisons  have  gone  on 
for  years  and  years.  And  they  still 
go  on  night  and  day.  For  we  know 
that  no  tire  can  lead  in  sales  unless 
it  also  leads  in  mileage. 

What  They've  Done 

This  research  department  cost  us 
about  $100,000  per  year.  On  this 
year's  output  that's  about  five  cents 
per  tire. 

But  note  the  result: 

All  the  remarkable 
mileage  you  get  from 
Goodyear  tires  is  due 
to  this  ceaseless  im- 
provement. 

No -Rim -Cut  tires — ■ 
the  tires  that  end  rim- 
cutting — were  devel- 
oped in  this  shop. 
With  the  old-type  tires 
23  per  cent  met  with 
rim-cut  ruin. 


Average  Profit 
$2.90  Per  Tire 

Here's  another  reason  why  you 
get  so  much  in  a  Goodyear  tire.  Our 
average  profit  last  year  was  but 
$2.90  per  tire. 

Goodyear  tires  cost  all  the  way 
from  -$15.55  to  $104.95,  according  to 
size  and  type.  The  most  popular 
size  —  34  x  4  —  costs  from  $32.95  to 
$37.90,  differing  with  type  and 
treads.  And  our  average  profit  on 
all  these  tires  was  exactly  $2.90  per 
tire. 

That's  why  you  get  at  the  Good- 
year price  tires  with  so  much  mile- 
age. Tires  that  can't  rim-cut — over- 
size tires.    This  is  due  to  the  fact 

  that  so  much  of  the 

cost  goes  into  things 
that  count. 

No  other  tire  in  all 
the  world  offers  you 
equal  value. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Write  for  the  Good- 
year Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ontario — Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ontario 
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Haul  Fruit  Safely 

i 


to  m  arket— no  dam  age  if  your  wagon  has 
"Viking"  Bolster  Springs.  Ridesas  Easy 
Light  as  Loaded.  Comfortable  as  a  buggy.' 
All  capacities  to  10,000  lbs.  Write  for  Free 
Spring  Book  and  Prices  at  once.  Do  it  today. 


Viking" 


1st 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 
Spokane,  Washington,  and  Portland,  Oregon 
General  Agents  for  Washington  and  Oregon 


The  Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 


ACCORDING  to  the  manager's  report 
the  Yakima  Horticultural  Union 
handled  during  the  season  718  ears  of 
fruit  as  follows:  Apples,  401;  peaches, 
166;  pears,  73;  cherries,  13;  prunes,  29; 
grapes,  3%;  apricots,  3;  berries,  1%. 
During  the  year  merchandise  in  the 
form  of  materials  used  by  the  growers 
was  handled  to  the  extent  of  $83,514.05, 
which  consisted  of  box  material,  59 
cars;  paper,  11  cars;  nails,  1  car;  tin 
top,  1  car;  grape  boxes,  1  car;  spray 
material,  12  cars.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  prices  realized  on  the 
different  varieties  of  fruits  during  the 
different  seasons,  and  on  the  apple  crop 
so  far  as  sold  at  the  time  the  statement 
was  made.  All  of  which  will  prove 
very  interesting  to  the  fruitgrowers  in 
all  districts,  and  therefore  we  are  pub- 
lishing the  manager's  report  in  detail 
below: 

Up  to  and  including  July  11. — Cher- 
ries, 10-pound  boxes,  Royal  Anns,  30c; 
Bings,  57c;  Centennials,  30c;  Black 
Hawks,  65c;  Lamberts,  73c;  Morella, 
40c;  Black  Republican,  63c  Black  Tar- 
tarian, 35c.  Cherries,  20-pound  boxes, 
Royal  Anns,  72c;  Bings,  $1.33;  Black 
Hawks,  58c;  Lamberts,  84c;  Richmond 
and  pie,  65c;  Black  Republicans,  84c. 
Cherries,  24-quart  crates,  Royal  Anns, 

Grade 


C  grade 


Extra  Fancy. 
Extra  Fancy. 

Fancy   , 

Fancy   

Fancy  

Extra  Fancy. 
Extra  Fancy. 
Fancy  ...... 

Fancy   

Fancy   , 

Extra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy   

Extra  Fancy 
Extra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy   

Extra  Fancy 
Extra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy   

Fancy   

Extra  Fancy 
Extra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy   

Extra  Fancy 
Extra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy   

Fancy   

Extra  Fancy 
Extra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy   

Fancy   

Extra  Fancy 
Evtra  Fancy 

Fancy   

Fancy  .... 


76c;  Bings,  $1.34;  Centennials,  82c;  May 
Dukes,  88c;  Royal  Dukes,  $1.21;  Late 
Dukes,  95c;  Black  Eagle,  86c  Lamberts, 
$1.59;  Major  Francis,  78c;  Montmo- 
rency, $1.21;  Morella,  $1.43;  Olivet, 
$1.11;  Ox  Heart,  76c;  Richmond  and 
pie,  $1.02;  Tartarian,  99c;  Governor 
Wood,  97c;  Black  Caps,  $1.52;  Raspber- 
ries, $1.00;  Black  Republican,  $1.58. 

July  12  to  August  20.— Peaches— El- 
bertas,  39c;  Greensborough,  39c;  other 
varieties,  31c.  Plums  and  prunes — 
Tragedy,  60c;  Italian,  60c;  plums,  all, 
45c.  Apricots,  40c.  Apples — Graven- 
steins,  fancy,  75c;  Gravensteins,  other 
grades,  65c;  other  varieties,  fancy,  70c; 
cooking,  65c.  Pears — Rartletts,  fancy, 
$1.00;  Bartletts,  80c;  Flemish  Beauty, 
75c;  Clapps,  73c.  Crabapples — Trans- 
cendents, $1.00;  Whitneys,  68c;  other 
varieties,  $1.00;  Crabs,  peach  boxes, 
55c.  Black  Caps,  $1.00.  Cherries — Late 
Dukes,  24-quart  crates,  85c;  Late  Dukes, 
20-pound  boxes,  60c;  Black  Republi- 
cans, 24-quart  crates,  $1.40;  Black  Re- 
publicans, 10-pound  box,  60c;  pie  cher- 
ries, 20-pound  boxes,  60c;  Royal  Anns, 
10-pound  boxes,  30c;  Royal  Anns,  20- 
pound  boxes,  70c;  Royal  Anns,  24-quart 
crates,  70c. 

August  21  to  24.— Pears— Bartletts, 
fancy,  $1.00;  other  grades,  80c;  Flemish 


April 

Beauty,  fancy,  $1.00;  other  grades,  80c; 
Clapps  Favorite,  80c;  Fall  Butters,  80c; 
Clairgeau,  85c.  Peaches — Elbertas,  40c; 
Golden  Clings,  28c;  other  varieties,  35c. 
Plums  and  prunes — Bradshaws,  Hun- 
garians, 56c;  Golden,  Silvers,  47c; 
Italians,  60c;  other  varieties,  49c.  Nec- 
tarines, 47c.  Apples,  cooking,  52c. 
Crabapples,  $1.02.   Tomatoes,  50c. 

August  24  to  31. — Peaches — Elbertas, 
35c;  other  varieties,  32c.  Plums  and 
prunes — Bradshaws,  Hungarians,  etc., 
60c;  Italians,  50c;  plums,  58c.  Nec- 
tarines, 45c.  Pears — Bartletts,  extra 
fancy,  95c;  other  grades,  77c;  Flemish 
Beauty,  77c;  other  varieties,  85c.  Crab- 
apples, 96c.  Grapes,  22c.  Apples — 
Jonathans,  $1.25;  Hydes  King,  $1.08; 
other  varieties,  58c. 

September  1  to  30. — Peaches— El- 
bertas, 18c;  other  varieties,  18c.  Plums 
and  prunes — Italians,  40c;  Hungarians, 
43c;  French  prunes,  42c;  Silvers,  40c; 
plums,  32c.  Pears — Bartletts,  82c;  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  66c;  Winter  Nelis,  $1.07; 
Anjous,  extra  fancy,  $2.10;  fancy,  $1.95; 
other  grades,  $1.53;  Fall  Butters,  99c; 
other  varieties,  83c.  Nectarines,  41c. 
Grapes,  14c.  Blackberries,  $1.00.  Crab- 
apples, 98c.   Apples,  55c. 

Average  prices  realized  for  the 
apples  sold,  for  which  payment  had 
been  received,  up  to  January  31,  are 
here  given,  and  there  is  also  a  state- 
ment of  the  fruit  on  hand  on  January 
11.  Since  that  date,  while  prices  have 
not  changed  materially,  there  have  been 
considerable  shipments,  so  that  the 
fruit  held  totals  about  as  above  given 
by  Mr.  Samson.  Herewith  is  a  state- 
ment of  prices,  etc.,  on  the  apples  dis- 
posed of,  the  C  grade  lot,  in  its  entirety, 
being  the  first  lot  and  then  the  extra 
fancy  and  fancy  lots,  with  the  size, 
number  of  boxes  and  the  average  figure 
are  given: 


Size 

Boxes  Sold 

Variety 

A veraue 

On  Hand 

Grade 

Size 

Boxes  Sold 

Variety  Average 

On  Han 

.4-41/' 

.60 

8,089 

.  5 

100 

Newtowns   

.65 

5 

42,303 

.50 

Extra  Fancy  

4 

994 

Arkansas  Blacks 

1.55 

Bens   

.45 

Extra  Fancy  

.  4Vo 

281 

Arkansas  Blacks 

1.40 

680 

4 

10,113 

.87 

4 

383 

Arkansas  Blacks 

1.22 

■  4% 

1,545 

Jonathans 

.81 

Fancy   

■  4% 

557 

Arkanses  Blacks 

1.02 

4 

3,385 

Jonathans 

.74 

1,886 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

3,784 

.64 

2,699 

■  4y2 

1,654 

Jonathans    .  .  . 

.69 

Extra  Fancv  

4 

1,217 

Black  Twig 

1.02 

.  5 

485 

Jonathans 

.60 

Extra  Fancy  

■  4% 

120 

Black  Twig 

.83 

4 

3,719 

Grimes   

.94 

4. 

973 

Black  Twig 

.74 

759 

■  4% 

754 

Grimes   

.82 

■  4% 

190 

Black  Twig 

.72 

4 

1,781 

Grimes   

.64 

1,460 

Extra  Fancv  

4 

569 

Gano  &  Bl'k  Ben 

.99 

•  4% 

448 

Grimes   

.60 

Extra  Fancy  

•  4% 

25 

Gano  &  Bl'k  Ben 

.80 

.  5 

10 

Grimes   

.50 

4 

535 

Gano  &  Bl'k  Ben 

.82 

2,298 

.  4 

1,595 

1.21 

4% 

149 

Gano  &  Bl'k  Ben 

.72 

4 

526 

Stay  man   

.91 

1,387 

Extra  Fancy  

4 

633 

R.  C.  Pippin  

.97 

.  4% 

2 

.80 

4-4  V. 

99 

R.  C.  Pippin  

.79 

2,665 

.  4 

2,570 

Rome  Beauty  . 

1.19 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

606 

Delaware  Red  .  . 

.60 

1,185 

.  4% 

210 

Rome  Beauty  . 

.98 

7,453 

4 

76 

Delicious   

1.47 

None 

4 

1,103 

Rome  Beauty  . 

.89 

4 

87 

Delicious   

.93 

•  4% 

296 

Rome  Beauty  . 

.80 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  4 

739 

Northern  Spy .  .  . 

.65 

"63 

4 

3,694 

Spitzenberg  .  . 

1.33 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  4% 

186 

Northern  Spy .  .  . 

.62 

■  4%, 

1,022 

Spitzenberg  .  . 

1.16 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

537 

Senator   

.61 

217 

4 

1,243 

Spitzenberg  .  . 

1.02 

4,749 

Extra  Fancy  

4 

133 

Bellflower   

1.05 

•  4% 

183 

Spitzenberg  .  . 

1.02 

.  4% 

26 

Bellflower   

.82 

681 

.  5 

168 

Spitzenberg  .  . 

.50 

Fancy   

.4-4V. 

315 

.60 

.  4 

274 

York  Imperial 

1.07 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

244 

Hydes  King  .... 

.60 

None 

•  4% 

27 

York  Imperial 

.94 

1,110 

4 

86 

Blue  Pearmain .  . 

.82 

4 

319 

York  Imperial 

.80 

Extra  Fancy  

.    4  V, 

14 

Blue  Pearmain.  . 

.73 

None 

.  4y2 

113 

York  Imperial 

.68 

4 

108 

Blue  Pearmain .  . 

.63 

4 

1,769 

W.  W.  Pearmain 

.98 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

318 

Greening   

.88 

1,597 

•  4% 

1,402 

W.  W.  Pearma 

n 

.83 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

851 

Ruby   

.60 

39 

4 

460 

W.  W.  Pearmain 

.92 

1,558 

Extra  Fancy  

4 

259 

Raldwln   

.76 

.  4% 

440 

W.  W.  Pearma 

n 

.83 

Extra  Fancv  

4Va 

50 

.64 

1,433 

126 

W.  W.  Pearmain 

.60 

All 

1,259 

.60 

4 

2,863 

Winesaps  .... 

1.35 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

.  All 

1.119 

Ben  Davis  

.60 

21,058 

•  4% 

1,165 

Winesaps  .... 

1.25 

11,478 

.  4 

51 

Missouri  Pippin. 

.73 

4 

712 

Winesaps  .... 

1.10 

5 

13 

Missouri  Pippin. 

.63 

1,782 

•  4% 

1,201 

Winesaps  .... 

.92 

Extra  Fancy  

15 

Banana   

1.25 

None 

502 

Winesaps  .... 

.70 

E.  F.  and  Fancy. 

'.  All 

183 

Salome   

.60 

1,853 

4 

3,685 

Newtowns     .  . 

1.20 

Extra  Fancy  

4 

49 

.77 

272 

■  4% 

872 

Newtowns 

.83 

Extra  Fancy  

22 

Ladv   

2.25 

4 

231 

Newtowns 

.86 

3,933 

Fancy   

51 

Lady   

.72 

None 

.  4% 

229 

Newtowns 

.81 

E.  F.  and  1-ancy. 

.  All 

1,283 

Odd  varieties .  .  . 

.60 

557 
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Built  by  One  of  the 

Largest  Concerns  in  the  World 

for  American  Roads  Especially 


Flowers  Bloom  Every  Month 

Thanks  to  Felicia  H.  Worseley  of 
Svensen  and  August  Hildebrand,  park 
commissioner  for  Astoria,  we  learn  that 
certain  flowers  bloom  every  month  in 
the  year,  the  whole  twelvemonth  round 
in  Oregon.  Commissioner  Hildebrand 
has  prepared  the  following  list  of  flow- 
ers and  shrubs  which  may  offer  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  many 
yards  for  those  who  delight  in  flori- 
culture: 

January 

Oregon  grape  (state  flower),  English  laurel. 
English  ivy,  Lawson's  cypress. 
Japanese  quince,  snowberry. 
Laurustinus,  bamboo. 
February 

Common  daisy,  privet  (evergreen  used  for 

hedges) . 
Crocus,  Japonica  (variegated). 
Primrose. 

Violets,  flowering  currant. 

March 
Daffodils. 

Pansy,  candytuft  (evergreen). 
Lily  of  the  valley,  daffodils  (Von  Zion). 
Wallflowers,  tulips  (Due  Van  Thol). 
A  pril 

Tulips  (Kaiser  Krone). 
Hyacinth,  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
Flowering  almond,  parrot  tulips. 
Forget-me-nots,  early  yellow-  narcissus. 
Magnolia. 
May 

Narcissus  (Poeticus). 
Pinks  (Clove),  wisteria. 
Iris  (white),  bleeding  heart. 
Common  snowball,  Scotch  broom,  hawthorn. 
June 

Weigelia  (R.  variegated),  lilac,  laburnum. 
Rhohodendron,  mountain  laurel. 
Crimson  rambler,  Japanese  snowball. 
Peony,  roses,  yucca. 
July 

Sweet  peas,  roses  (Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Alf. 

Carrier). 
Daisy  (Shasta),  honeysuckle. 
Hollyhocks,  sweetwilliam. 
Carnations,  mountain  ash  (in  blossom). 
Spirea,  foxgloves. 

August 

Golden  banded  lily,  hardy  phlox,  mignonette. 

Aster  (city  flower),  snapdragon. 

Hydrangea1  (blue,   country   flower),  Japanese 

iris,  Canterbury  bells. 

September 
Dahlias,  golden  glow. 
Gaillardia,  begonias,  bachelor  buttons. 
Hardy  sunflowers,  poppy. 
Chrysanthemums  (pompon),  anemone. 
Clematis  (Jackmanii),  common  elder  (red 

berries). 

October 

Cosmos,  Virginia  creeper  (foliage). 
Mountain  ash  (berries),  Japanese  barberry 

(foliage). 
Pampas  grass,  boxwood. 
Japanese  maple,  sweetbriar  (seed  haws). 

November 

Nasturtiums,  maidenhair  fern  (five  finger). 
Marigolds,  ribbon  grass. 
Elk  brake. 

Chile  pine  (monkey  tree). 
December 

Portugal  laurel,  high  brush  cranberry. 

Cryptomeria  (Elegens"),  cedar,  buffalo  berry. 

Irish  yew,  Siberian  dogwood. 

Holly,  kinnikinic  (Indian). 

Spruce  (Colorado  blue),  rock  moss. 


Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yakima 
Valley  Fruitgrowers'  Association  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  J.  H. 
Robbins,  manager;  Martin  E.  Olson  of 
Parker,  president;  George  E.  Johnson, 
North  Yakima,  first  vice-president; 
V.  G.  Merrill  of  Emerald,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  E.  Shannon  of  North 
Yakima,  treasurer;  P.  D.  Spencer  of 
North  Yakima,  auditor.  The  following 
trustees  were  elected:  Frank  E.  Sickles, 
Naches;  L.  B.  Parsons  of  North  Nob 
Hill,  J.  J.  Rudkin  of  Kennewick,  F.  F. 
Morris  of  Grandview,  0.  S.  Follansbee 
of  Zillah  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Pressv  of  Selah. 


The  J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Company, 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  famous  Case 
Forty,  is  a  $40,000,000  concern.  For 
seventy  years  it  has  manufactured 
the  finest  machinery  in  its  lines. 
You  know,  and  your  friends  know, 
the  quality. 

The  Case  Company  has  thousands 
of  customers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Our  machinery  goes 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  making  the  Case  Forty 
for  our  old  customers  as  well  as  for 
hundreds  of  people  who  will  drive 
cars  in  the  cities. 

The  Case  reputation  is  staked  in 
each  car.  Our  methods  of  building, 
our  grade  of  materials,  must  be  bet- 
ter than  usually  go  into  Forties  to 
maintain  our  70-year-old  standards. 

Savings  We  Do 
Not  Make 

We  could  make  large  savings  on 
the  cost  of  our  motors  by  using 
cheaper  materials.  Also  on  clutches, 
transmissions,  drive  shafts,  wheels, 
axles  and  other  vital  parts.  We 
could  cut  our  assembling  cost  in 
two,  and  this  cost  is  one  of  the 
largest. 

We  put  into  the  Case  —  in  every 
car  —  hundreds  of  dollars  of  extra 
value  that  does  not  appear  on  the 
surface.  But  that  insures  Case 
Service.  No  other  Forty  at  $2,200 
ever  gave  equal  value. 

What  Permits  It 

We  can  do  what  other  makers 
can't.    We  created  no  new  business 


when  we  started  making  automo- 
biles. We  had  10,000  dealers  and 
65  Branches  before  a  car  was  sold. 
We  saved  that  selling  expense.  We 
saved  officers',  sales  manager's  and 
advertising  department  salaries, 
rent  and  other  overhead  charges. 

Makers  of  other  cars  must  include 
such  costs  in  the  price. 

We  put  all  these  savings  into  the 
car  without  charging  buyers  an  ex- 
tra penny. 

Have  the 
Catalog 

Write  for  the  Case  Cat- 
alog, or  send  the  coupon 
for  it.  See  what  sort  of 
car  can  be  made  for 
$2,200.  Note  the  Case 
Thirty  also  at  $1,500. 

Case  Cars  are  built  for 
American  roads  after  70 
years  of  building  machin- 
ery to  travel  those  roads. 
You  need  such  a  car. 


This  Emblem 
on  an  automo- 
bile has  the 
same  signifi- 
cance as  the 
Sterling  mark 
on  silver. 


J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc. 

671  State  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  complete  information 
about  Case  "40"  and  "30." 

Name  


Town 
State_ 


CASE  FORTY 


The  Car  With  the 
Famous  Engine 


5-Passenger  Touring,  Fully  Equipped,  $2,200 

Westinghouse  Electric  Starter;  Westinghouse  Electric  Lighting  System  for  all  Lamps; 
Side  and  Tail  Lamps,  Combination  Oil  and  Electric;  Warner  Auto-Meter;  Electric  Horn; 
Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Wind  Shield;  English  Mohair  Top,  Side  Curtains  and  Cover;  37x4%- 
inch  Tires;  Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable  Demountable  Rims;  124-inch  Wheel 
Base;  Three-Quarter  Elliptic  Springs;  4/4X51-! -inch  Cylinders;  Brown-Lipe  Transmission; 
Timken  Full-Floating  Axle;  Rayfield  Carburetor  with  Dash  Adjustment;  Bosch  Magneto, 
Dual  System  Single  Point  Ignition.  The  usual  Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc.  And  in 
addition,  Extra  Tire  and  Tube  on  Rim,  Extra  Tube  separate,  Tire  Chains,  Tire  Cover 
and  Handy  Work  Light  on  long  wire. 

J.  I.  CASE  To  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  11,000  Dealers  and  65  Branch  Houses 
FACTORY  BRANCHES  AT 
Portland,  Oregon;  Spokane,  Washington;  San  Francisco,  California 
Denver,  Colorado;  Billings,  Montana,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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BETTER  FRUIT 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Official  Organ  of 
The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Published  in  the  Interest  of  Modern 
Fruit  Growing  and  Marketing 
All  Communications  Should  Be  Addressed  and 
Remittances  Made  Payable  to 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 

E.  H.  SHEPARD 
Editor  and  Publisher 
H.  C.  Ritz,  Assistant  Editor 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Contributing  Editor 
State  Associate  Editors 

OREGON 

A.  B.  Cordley,  Entomologist,  Corvallis 
C.  I.  Lewis,  Horticulturist,  Corvallis 
P.  J.  O'Gara,  Pathologist  and  Entomologist, 
Medford 

WASHINGTON 

A.  L.  Mei.ander.  Entomologist.  Pullman 
O.  M.  Morris,  Horticulturist,  Pullman 

COLORADO 

C.  P.  Gillette,  Director  and  Entomologist, 
Fort  Collins 
E.  B.  House,  Chief  of  Department  of  Civil  and 
Irrigation  Engineering.  State  Agricultural 
College,  Fort  Collins 
E.  P.  Taylor,  Horticulturist,  Grand  Junction 

IDAHO 

W.  H.  Wicks,  Horticulturist,  Moscow 
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Cold  Storage  and  Transportation. — 

The  excellent  articles  in  this  edition 
on  cold  storage  leave  very  little  to  be 
said,  as  they  cover  the  subject  very 
thoroughly  in  a  general  way.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  out  of  place  to 
emphasize  editorially  the  importance 
of  cold  storage  for  fruitgrowers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Northwest.  The  rail- 
road officials  have  stated  that  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years  the  maximum 
that  can  be  moved  per  month  by  all  of 
the  railroads  operating  in  the  North- 
west will  be  10,000  cars.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  given  about  the  prob- 
able number  of  carloads  that  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Northwest  in  the 
next  three  or  four  vears  varying  all 
the  way  from  30,000  as  high  as  100,000. 
In  our  opinion  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  shipments  of  apples  from 
the  Northwest  will  reach  100,000  car- 
loads; however,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased quantity  and  it  is  up  to  the 
fruitgrowers  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  taking  care  of  this  increased 
quantity  so  that  it  can  be  laid  down  at 
destination  in  proper  condition.  Apples 
should  be  harvested  promptly  at  ma- 
turity, packed  quickly  and  put  on  cold 
storage  immediately.  Even  with  a  crop 
of  30,000  carloads  it  is  evident  that  if 
only  10,000  cars  per  month  are  avail- 
able it  would  be  three  months  before 
the  entire  crop  could  be  transported. 
In  the  meantime  the  quality  would  de- 
teriorate and  the  keep  be  seriously 
foreshortened.    The  fruitgrowers  must 
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provide  a  way  of  taking  care  of  the 
apples  as  fast  they  are  picked  by  plac- 
ing them  in  cold  storage  until  cars  can 
be  obtained  for  shipment.  The  only 
means  of  doing  this  in  perfect  condi- 
tion is  for  each  district  to  be  ade- 
quately supplied  with  cold  storage 
facilities.  While  each  district  must 
figure  out  for  itself  the  amount  of  cold 
storage  space  required,  it  seems  one  is 
at  least  justified  in  assuming  that  on 
account  of  railroad  facilities  that  it  will 
be  advisable  to  provide  cold  storage  for 
about  one-half  of  the  crop  of  winter 
apples. 

Hood  River  realized  the  importance, 
in  fact  the  necessity,  of  cold  storage  in 
the  year  1908,  consequently  began 
erecting  cold  storage  plants  in  1909. 
Since  then  additional  cold  storage 
plants  have  been  built.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  cold  storage  capacity  in 
Hood  River  for  approximately  600,000 
boxes.  The  present  capacity  will  take 
care  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  crop 
for  1913.  Additional  cold  storage 
plants  will  be  built  as  the  crop  in- 
creases to  meet  the  necessary  require- 
ments. Cold  storage  is  a  matter  of 
protection  with  the  fruitgrower  and  a 
necessity  to  maintain  apples  in  the 
proper  condition  up  to  the  period  for 
which  they  are  ready  for  consumption. 
The  reasons  for  cold  storage  are  set 
forth  in  an  article  which  appears  else- 
where in  this  edition. 

With  sufficient  cold  storage  plants  at 
home,  cold  storage  in  transit  rates  and 
cold  storage  at  point  of  destination, 
the  fruitgrowers  will  be  thoroughly 
equipped.  Cold  storage  at  diversion 
points  and  market  centers  will  be  just 
as  necessary  in  future  as  in  the  past. 
The  object  of  additional  cold  storage  at 
home  being  principally  to  provide  for 
the  quantity  for  which  the  railroad 
cannot  supply  cars  rapidly  enough. 
Growers  will  continue  to  use  cold  stor- 
age at  diversion  points  and  at  all  times 
find  it  necessary  to  have  sufficient 
quantities  of  apples  stored  near  mar- 
keting centers  with  which  to  supply 
immediate  wants  of  the  market  as 
required. 


We  desire  to   call   attention  to  the 

statement  of  fruits  shipped  to  Seattle 
in  1912  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
edition.  Seattle  is  a  city  of  250,000, 
one-quarter  million  inhabitants.  These 
statistics  are  prepared  by  the  district 
horticultural  inspector  and  are  correct, 
therefore  some  very  significant  and 
educational  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
in  reference  to  the  fruit  consumed. 
They  are  of  value  in  showing  what  the 
consumption  of  apples  would  be  if  all 
markets  were  intelligently  and  prop- 
erly supplied.  Seattle  consumed  in 
1912  883  cars  of  apples,  averaging  630 
boxes  to  the  carload,  being  a  total  of 
556,808  bushel  boxes.  Four  times 
this  quantity  would  indicate  the  con- 
sumption of  a  million  people,  which 
would  be  2,227,233  bushel  boxes.  For 
90,000,000  people  in  the  United  States, 
to  say  nothing  of  export  trade,  it  would 
mean  200,450,800  bushel  boxes.  In  the 
article  which  appears  in  the  March 
edition,  entitled  "The  Apple  Market  of 
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1912,  Evils  and  Remedies,"  the  editor 
stated  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
overproduction  of  apples,  but  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  distribution.  The 
crop  for  1912  is  approximately  esti- 
mated, which  is  about  correct,  at 
40,000,000  barrels,  which  would  mean 
120,000,000  bushels,  as  each  barrel  con- 
tains three  bushels.  In  other  words,  if 
the  United  States  consumed  apples  in 
the  same  way  as  Seattle  consumed 
them  we  would  be  consuming  over 
200,000,000  bushels,  whereas  we  only 
produced  in  1912  120,000,000  bushels. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  Seattle  was  simply 
normal,  without  any  effort  to  in- 
crease consumption.  If  a  good  cam- 
paign had  been  put  up  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  apples  in  Seattle  there 
is  no  question  but  what  the  quantity 
would  have  far  exceeded  the  present 
consumption.  Seattle  consumed  429 
cars  of  oranges,  almost  one-half  as 
many  cars  of  oranges  as  apples;  113 
cars  of  lemons,  327  cars  of  bananas 
and  34  cars  of  grapefruit.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  cars  of 
grapefruit,  bananas,  oranges  and  lem- 
ons was  903.  In  addition  to  being 
eaten  fresh  the  apple  can  be  served  in 
209  ways  as  dessert,  whereas  bananas, 
oranges  and  grapefruit  are  only  eaten 
one  way,  and  that  is  out  of  hand.  Our 
apple-selling  months,  in  which  the 
volume  of  business  is  done,  are  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December, 
January,  February  and  March,  a  period 
of  seven  months,  consequently  Seattle 
consumed  125  cars  of  apples  per  month. 
Every  other  city  ought  to  consume  as 
much  as  Seattle  and  more.  The  total 
number  of  cars  of  all  kinds  of  fruits 
consumed  by  Seattle  is  3,374  per  year, 
or  almost  ten  cars  a  day.  The  peach 
season  is  comparatively  short  compared 
with  the  apple  season,  yet  Seattle  con- 
sumed half  as  many  carloads  of  peaches 
as  it  did  apples;  the  consumption  of 
peaches  being  336  cars.  The  consump- 
tion of  apples  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  should  be  as  great  as  in  Seattle, 
and  we  might  add  that  without  doubt 
Seattle's  consumption  can  be  increased 
very  heavily  by  proper  methods  of  ad- 
vertising, supplemented  by  active  cam- 
paigns, educating  the  people  what  vari- 
eties to  use,  when  to  use  them  and 
supplying  the  markets  at  all  times  with 
absolutely  quality  cars.  If  the  con- 
sumption of  apples  per  capita  in  the 
United  States  had  been  as  great  as  that 
of  Seattle  there  would  have  been  a 
shortage  of  80,000,000  bushels.  Mr. 
Fruitgrower,  these  are  some  very  sig- 
nificant figures.  It  certainly  must  be 
evident  that  our  distributing  and  mar- 
keting system  is  not  getting  the  results 
it  should. 


Fair    Hesperides.  —  North  -  Central 

Washington  expects  to  hold  a  big  apple 
show  in  November,  1913.  Great  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  this  by  the 
fruitgrowers  along  the  Columbia  River 
in  the  territory  tributary  to  Wenatchee. 
Business  men  will  join  hands  with  the 
fruitgrowers  to  make  this  apple  show 
a  great  success.  With  the  amount  of 
interest  that  is  being  taken  and  the 
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  LIFE  

IS  TOO  SHORT 

To  spend  in  discomfort.    Running  water  in  the  home  brings  many 
conveniences  and  comforts — theBath — Sanitary  Toilets — the  Wash  Room: — 
Hot  and  Cold  Water,  Etc.,  Etc.    City  people  wouldn'the  without  them  and  they 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  all  rural  or 
suburban  residents.       Every  dollar 

invested  in  a 


LEADER 

Water 
System 


will  return  you  eventually  $10  worth  of  comfort — to  say  nothing  of  fire  protec&on. 
The  Mitchell-Leader  System  furnishes  you  cool  water  anywhere  you  want  it,  under 
any  pressure  you  want,  up  to  1 25  lbs.     Hundreds  of  home  owners  right  here 
have  found  the  solution  of  their  water  supply  problem  in  this  system. 
Let  us  send  you  our  Book,  "The  Question  of  Water"  with  circular 
containing  cuts  of  homes  and  letters  of  Northwestern  parties  who 
have  installed  them.     It  will  surprise  you  how  reasonably 
you  can  secure  a  Mitchell  Water  System  that  will 
satisfactorily  take  care  of  your  requirements.' 

Write  Us  At  Once. 


STOVERS 

GOOD 

ENGINE 


344  E.Morrison 
Street 


PORTLAND 

Spokane  Boise 


enthusiasm  already  manifest  there  is 
no  question  but  what  this  will  be  the 
greatest  public  event  that  has  ever 
happened  in  the  North-Central  Wash- 
ington fruit  district.  Such  affairs  are 
not  only  interesting  to  growers  but  very 
instructive  in  many  ways  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  They  afford  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  growers  to  meet,  be- 
come acquainted  and  to  discuss  the 
various  problems  pertaining  to  the 
fruit  business,  and  this  interchange  of 
ideas  is  valuable  beyond  expression. 


We  bespeak  for  this  show  a  grand  suc- 
cess and  unhesitatingly  say  that  every 
fruitgrower  should  immediately  become 
interested  and  support  it  financially. 
Every  fruitgrower  should  make  a  dis- 
play and  the  best  display  possible. 


Suggestions  for  Making  Apple  Shows 
a  Success. — The  editor  of  "Better  Fruit" 
has  attended  all  of  the  big  apple  shows 
in  the  Northwest  and  a  large  part  of 
the  smaller  shows.  He  has  been  a  close 
observer  and  studied  carefully  every 


feature  of  the  shows  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  features  interested 
the  attendants  most,  and  has  also  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  advance  to  draw  the 
crowd,  and  what  should  be  done  to 
keep  up  the  attendance.  Unhesi- 
tatingly it  is  the  editor's  belief,  first, 
that  feature  exhibits  interest  the  crowd 
far  more  than  plain  commercial  ex- 
hibits. In  the  Apple  Show  Annual  of 
"Better  Fruit,"  published  in  February, 
some  splendid  suggestions  are  given  in 
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THIS  GLASS  JAR  OF  BERRIES  TELLS  ITS  OWN  STORY.    The  Kellogg 
strain  of  Nick  Ohmer  plants  has  been  thoroughly  tested  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  and  each  test  proves  it  to 
be  enormously  productive  of  big,  late,  highly-colored  and  richly-flavored  berries, 
and  a  splendid  shipper. 


Our  Four  Big  Money  Makers 

Klondike  for  early,  Magoon  and  Clark's 
Seedling  for  midseason,  and  Nick  Ohmer 
for  late.  These  varieties  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  Pacific  Coast  soils  and  cli- 
matic conditions.  They  grow  big  crops  of 
fancy  berries  that  bring  fancy  prices.  All 
good  shippers. 

Three  Pacific  Coast  growers  have  ordered 
500,000  Kellogg  plants  for  this  spring's  set- 
ting, and  many  other  growers  have  ordered 
20,000  and  more.  These  growers  have  used 
Kellogg  Pedigree  plants  for  years.  They 
have  found  them  always  true  to  name  and 
heavy  fruiters. 


Grow  Fancy  Strawberries 

If  you  want  to  grow  big  crops  of  fancy 
berries  you  must  have,  first,  plants  which 
have  been  selected  from  a  strain  of  highly 
productive  mother  plants;  second,  per- 
fectly developed  plants  which  have  been 
brought  to  full  maturity  by  scientific  feed- 
ing and  grown  under  intensive  cultural 
methods;  third,  plants  that  never  have 
been  weakened  by  pollen  secretion  or  seed 
production. 

The  Kellogg  Pedigree  plants  embody  all 
of  these  essential  features.  Set  one  acre 
to  Kellogg  Pedigree  plants  this  spring  dur- 
ing April  or  May,  and  put  $500  to  $800  in 
the  bank  next  spring. 


Get  Our  Big  Free  Book 
Whether  you  grow  strawberries  for  home  use  or  for  market  you  should  send 
and  get  our  64-page  book  of  strawberry  instructions.    It  shows  pictures  of  sixty 
varieties,  including  the  fall-bearing   kinds,  and   gives  full   descriptions.  THE 
BOOK  IS  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  355  Canby,  Ore.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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illustrations  of  the  feature  exhibits  at 
the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane, 
the  Portland  Land  Products  Show  and 
the  California  Apple  Annual.  Every 
fruitgrower  should  study  these  and 
endeavor  to  plan  out  some  design  for  an 
original  feature  exhibit.  Without  ques- 
tion the  attendance  at  many  of  the 
apple  shows  should  have  been  much 
larger  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  large  dailies  in  the  cities  where 
these  shows  were  held  gave  the  matter 
good  publicity,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  fruitgrowers  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent sections  are  not  always  readers 
of  the  big  dailies,  and  it  seems  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  advertising  space 
should  be  arranged  for  in  all  of  the 
local  papers  in  each  town  in  all  of  the 
different  fruit  districts.  At  the  Spo- 
kane Apple  Show  the  street  parades 
and  vaudeville  performances  each  even- 
ing were  strong  features  in  keeping  up 
the  daily  and  nightly  attendance.  Good 
music  perhaps  draws  and  holds  a 
crowd  as  much  as  anything  else.  Street 
parades  are  strong  factors  in  keeping 
up  the  daily  attendance.  Much  interest 
can  be  created  in  the  show  by  good 
fruit  displays,  card  announcements 
and  placing  banners  in  the  various 
stores  in  the  city  where  the  show  is  to 
be  held.  Good  posters  announcing  the 
show  should  be  posted  in  the  post- 
offices  of  every  little  town  and  city  that 
is  tributary  to  the  show  city. 


The  Scientific  American  of  February 

first  published  a  very  interesting 
article  on  "Economics  of  the  Farm 
Tractor,"  in  which  it  states  that  the 
general  opinion  of  well  informed 
tractor  men  is  that  it  will  pay  a  man 
who  has  200  acres  or  more  under  culti- 
vation to  purchase  a  tractor.  His 
power  bill  for  the  year  would  be  six 
per  cent,  $72;  depreciation,  $200  on  a 
tractor  valued  at  $1,200;  fuel,  oil  and 
labor,  $160;  total,  $562.  At  an  average 
of  $4.38  for  all-horse  labor  the  total 
would  amount  to  $876,  showing  a  sav- 
ing of  $344  per  year.  The  author,  Mr. 
Philip  Rose,  in  the  same  article  states 
that  according  to  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  there  were 
24,698,351  horses  on  farms  in  the 
United  States,  their  total  value  being 
$2,698,351,000.  Adding  the  value  of 
harness  and  other  gear  to  make  this 
power  available,  he  estimates  that  it  is 
evident  that  farmers  have  invested 
about  three  billion  dollars  in  power 
equipment.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
per  acre  is  about  $3.76,  while  from  fig- 
ures given  the  cost  of  cultivating  by 
tractors  would  be  $2.66.  Every  farmer 
with  sufficient  acreage  would  do  well  to 
send  for  a  copy  of  this  number  of  the 
Scientific  American. 


E.  E.  Samson,  manager  of  the  Yakima 
County  Horticultural  Union,  gave  a 
very  able  address  before  the  annual 
stockholders'  meeting,  reviewing  the 
fruit  situation  for  the  year  1912,  with  a 
most  excellent  and  businesslike  report 
on  the  prices.  In  addition  he  had  some 
very  valuable  suggestions  for  the  fruit 
business.  In  brief,  Mr.  Samson  believes 
and  urges  co-operative  selling.  Too 
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many  concerns  and  too  many  inde- 
pendents, in  his  opinion,  create  unnec- 
essary selling  competition  at  home 
which  results  in  low  prices.  Like  Mr. 
Gilbert,  he  is  strongly  imbued  with  the 
importance  of  training  our  young  men 
who  have  the  ability  in  the  line  of 
salesmanship,  believing  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  interested  in  the 
community,  and  for  the  further  reason 
they  are  familiar  with  our  varieties, 
their  quality,  color  and  keep,  they  will 
become  most  effective  salesmen.  His 
comment  upon  the  indiscriminate  ship- 
ping of  all  varieties  and  grades  is  cor- 
rect. He  has  found  that  the  East  does 
not  want  six  grades.  He  finds  that  the 
ordinary  varieties  will  not  justify  the 
freight  shipment,  but  good  grades  of 
good  varieties  have  brought  even  fair 
prices  this  year.  He  strongly  favors 
co-operation,  two  grades,  selling  f.o.b. 
and  educating  our  young  men  to  be- 
come salesmen. 


The  Spy  is  a  monthly  publication 

issued  by  the  International  Apple  Ship- 
pers' Association  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members.  In  this  edition  of  "Better 
Fruit"  we  print  a  number  of  articles 
taken  from  The  Spy,  which  are  copied 
from  the  following  big  papers  of  New 
York  City:  The  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  New  York  American,  New  York 
Morning  Star,  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  the  Presbyterian  Banner  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  The  articles  from 
the  New  York  dailies  indicate  force- 
fully that  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
leading  article  by  the  editor  in  this 
edition  on  "Apple  Market  of  1912,  Evils 
and  Remedies"  is  a  practical  one.  The 
suggestion  referred  to  is  that  we  can 
reduce  the  exorbitant  retail  price  of 
apples  through  public  sentiment  and 
through  the  daily  press. 


Every  subscriber  of  "Better  Fruit" 
should  read  and  study  carefully  and 
thoroughly  every  article  in  this  edition. 
It  is  the  best  edition  of  "Better  Fruit" 
and  contains  more  valuable  informa- 
tion than  any  edition  that  we  have  ever 
published.  Every  article  is  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
fruitgrower  today.  The  articles  are  on 
"Marketing,"  "Greater  Distribution," 
"Greater  Consumption,"  "Advertising 
the  Apple,"  "Reducing  Retail  Price  of 
the  Apple,"  "Housewives  Leagues'  Work 
for  Reducing  the  Exorbitant  Retail 
Price,"  "The  Value  of  the  Apple  as  a 
Diet  and  as  a  Wholesome  Fruit." 


Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon,  February  7,  1913. 
Editor  Better  Fruit: 

You  may  continue  the  "What  Can  Be  Done 
With  From  $1,000  to  $5,000  in  Oregon"  ad. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  we  are 
very  pleased  with  the  replies  we  are  receiving, 
and  your  publication  is  entitled  to  credit. 

Your  truly, 

Wm.  McMurray. 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  please  find  three-dollar  check  in 
payment  for  a  three-year  subscription.  I 
assure  you  I  fully  appreciate  your  most  valued 
periodical  and  consider  it  the  peer  of  all  such 
trade  journals.  Located  as  we  are,  only  seven 
miles  from  the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  and 
with  your  valuable  journal  I  feel  the  peer  of 
my  fellows  even  though  I  am  a  thorough 
greenhorn,  only  having  been  out  of  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Salt  Lake  three  years. 
Yours  truly,  George  Romney,  Smithfield,  Utah. 


"Blue  Ribbon" 
"Red  Ribbon" 

Famous  Brands  of  Yakima  Apples 

A  few  cars  of  leading  varieties  still  left  in  storage 
in  the  Middle  West.  Grade,  pack  and  present 
condition  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  Get  our 
quotations  and  assortments. 


E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 


The  Great  Demand 

For  Circular  No.  4,  "What  Can  Be  Done 
With  from  $1,000  to  $5,000"  in  Oregon, 
has  exhausted  our  supply.  A  new  revised 
edition  is  now  on  the  press  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution  by  the 


The  Homestead  and  Its  Cost — Where  to  Find  It — How  to  Select  It 

Example  of  Success 

What  Not  to  Do;  The  40-Acre  Farm;  Hogs,  Chickens,  Bees,  Crops; 
A  Small  Farm  Near  Portland;  Cost  of  Lumber,  Fencing  and 
many  other  subjects  which  might  help  you. 

SENT  free:  upon  application  to 
PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT  O-W.  R.  &  N. 

701  Wells  Fargo  Building,  PORTLAND 
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WHY  NOT  INSURE  YOUR  SPRAYING  RESULTS  WITH 

The  Hardie  Triplex 


Free  from 
experimental 
risks 


The  Sprayer 
with  the  trouble 
left  out 


6,000  orckardists  are  using  Hardie  Power  Sprayers  successfully.  Tkeir 
spraying  problems  are  tke  same  as  yours.  Tkeir  good  results  can  be 
yours  with  a  Hardie.  Our  new  catalog  gives  details  of  twenty-live  kand 
and  power  sprayers.  It  skould  be  in  your  kands  before  you  buy.  A 
postal  card  written  today  brings  it. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 


Hudson,  Michigan 


49  North  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association 


TN  his  address  before  the  association 
\_  Manager  Robbins,  who  has  been 
re-elected  for  this  year,  gave  the  mem- 
bers the  benefit  of  all  his  observations 
and  conclusions  on  this  year's  business. 
General  satisfaction  has  prevailed  in 
the  association  and  the  organization  is 
stronger  and  larger  than  ever  before, 
and  is  meeting  with  splendid  success. 
Among  a  few  of  the  many  important 
things  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Robbins  in  his 
address  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: The  Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers' 
Association  has  the  highest  kind  of 
standing  among  the  trade.  The  "Y" 
brand  has  met  with  prompt  and  popu- 
lar approval.  Members  of  the  associa- 
tion should  be  compelled  to  market  all 
their  fruit  through  the  association. 
Connection  with  brokerage  concerns 
was  necessary  during  the  past  year  for 
the  reason  the  expense  of  maintaining 
individual  representatives  would  be  too 
great.  The  association  received  better 
prices  for  peaches  than  any  other  or- 
ganization with  equal  tonnage. 

Mr.  Perham,  the  sales  manager,  ren- 
dered a  very  complete  report,  which  is 
given  below.  It  is  extremely  interest- 
ing and  should  be  read  by  every  fruit- 
grower in  every  district.  The  report  is 
not  only  businesslike  but  thorough, 
and  brings  out  prominently  many  fea- 
tures of  importance  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fruitgrowers.  We  call 
special  attention  to  the  prices  given  on 


apples  for  different  grades  and  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  hope  our  readers  will 
note  particularly  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port shows  clearly  that  there  is  not 
much  money  in  packing,  boxing  and 
selling  small  apples,  especially  5-tier  of 
C  grade,  or  4x/2  and  5-tier  of  orchard 
run.  The  extra  fancy  and  fancy  grades 
amounted  to  98%,  leaving  only  10%  of 
C  grade,  orchard  run  and  hail  pecked. 
In  our  opinion  C  grade,  orchard  run 
and  hail  pecked  from  every  district 
should  go  to  the  vinegar  factory  or 
cider  mill.  Mr.  Perham  stated  that  he 
tried  hard  to  hold  the  market  on 
peaches  at  35  cents,  but  competitors 
had  offered  consignments  at  25  cents, 
which,  it  is  said,  could  be  backed  by 
proof.  Relative  to  prunes  he  stated 
that  the  quality  was  not  up  to  the  mar- 
ket in  1912.  He  expressed  satisfaction 
over  the  prices  received  for  Anjou  and 
Winter  Nelis  pears,  Bartletts,  however, 
proved  disappointing.  He  reported 
1,840  cars  handled,  584  sold  f.o.b.  prices, 
559  at  private  sale,  288  at  auction,  101 
consigned,  89  consigned  at  guaranteed 
advance,  219  placed  in  cold  storage. 
The  report  said: 

"We  have  shipepd  to  January  20, 
1913,  1,840  cars,  of  which  1,613  have 
been  sold  in  148  markets  in  27  states, 
Canada  and  foreign  countries.  Of  the 
balance,  219  are  in  storage  and  8  in 
transit,  6  to  points  in  the  United  States, 
1  to  Norway  and  1  to  England.   Of  the 


1,613  cars  sold,  198  were  sold  f.o.b.  load- 
ing station,  and  we  did  not  learn  the 
destination.  Destination  of  the  remain- 
der are:  California,  82;  Connecticut, 
1;  Idaho,  5;  Illinois,  112;  Indiana,  9; 
Iowa,  28;  Kansas,  9;  Maryland,  31;  Mas- 
sachusetts, 18;  Michigan,  2;  Minnesota, 
100;  Missouri,  58;  Montana,  87;  Ne- 
braska, 58;  New  York,  46;  North  Da- 
kota, 165;  Ohio,  34;  Oklahoma,  4;  Ore- 
gon, 30;  Pennsylvania,  63;  Rhode  Island, 
2;  South  Dakota,  19;  Texas,  12;  Wash- 
ington, 241;  West  Virginia,  5;  Wiscon- 
sin, 20;  Wyoming,  5;  Canada,  134 
England,  6;  Scotland,  1;  Germany,  2 
Australia,  7;  Philippine  Islands,  11 
South  America,  8.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  180  carloads  of  apples  in  the 
hands  of  district  associations  or  asso- 
ciation growers  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 


To  SAVE  LITTLE  CHICKS 

and  help  them  to  grow  into  big, 
strong,   healthy   birds,  FEED 

Diamond  Chick  Food 


Our  name  and  trade  mark  on  every 
original  package. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


Portland 
Seed  Co. 

Portland,  Ore, 


Ask  for  CATALOG  No.  202 
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"Shipments  upon  which  payment  had 
been  received  up  to  January  1 :  Grapes, 
46,053  baskets,  2,178  crates,  19  boxes; 
plums,  4,546  crates,  150  boxes;  apricots, 
5,225  crates,  62  boxes;  crabapples,  3,278 
standard  boxes,  932  half-boxes;  pears, 
67,503  boxes,  429  peach  boxes;  prunes, 
73,527  crates,  19,159  boxes;  blackberries, 
6  boxes;  dewberries,  12  boxes;  can- 
toloupes,  445  crates;  nectarines,  444 
crates,  49  peach  boxes;  Yakimines,  872 
crates;  strawberries,  2,713  crates;  cher- 
ries, 18,941  boxes;  peaches,  555,635 
boxes;  cucumbers,  5  boxes;  corn,  40 
boxes;  egg  plant,  50  crates;  quince, 
124  boxes;  tomatoes,  846  boxes;  goose- 
berries, 114  boxes;  raspberries,  43 
crates;  apples,  267,495  standard  boxes, 
1,581  half-boxes;  watermelons,  480,763 
pounds;  asparagus,  12,051  pounds;  can- 
ning pears,  173,692  pounds;  canning 
peaches,  31,096  pounds;  apples,  74,940 
pounds. 

"Prices  received  on  commodities  dis- 
bursed up  to  January  1, 1913:  Grapes — 
Baskets,  $0,139;  crates,  $0,316;  peach 
boxes,  $0.31.  Peach  plums — Crates, 
$0.49.  Various  plums— Crates,  $0,372; 
peach  boxes,  $0,315.  Apricots — Crates, 
$0,467;  boxes,  $0.36.  Crabapples— Boxes, 
$0.58;  half-boxes,  $0,438.  Pears  (vari- 
ous)— Boxes,  $0.75;  Bartlettes  (stand- 
ard boxes),  $0.85;  half -boxes,  $0,178; 
Winter  Nelis  (standard  boxes),  $0,975; 
d'Anjou  (fancy),  $2.36;  d'Anjou  (extra 
fancy),  $2.63;  d'Easter,  $1.09.  Prunes- 
Tragedy,  crates,  $0,705;  Italian,  crates, 
$0.45;  various,  crates,  $0,416;  various, 
boxes,  $0,314;  Italian,  boxes,  $0,386; 
Silver,  boxes,  $0,462;  Hungarian,  boxes, 
$0,465.  Blackberries,  $1.28.  Dewber- 
ries, $1.29.  Cantaloupes,  $0,905.  Water- 
melons, $6.31  per  ton.  Nectarines — 
crates,  $0,288;  peach  boxes,  $0.38.  Yaki- 
mines— Crates,  $0,978.  Strawberries — 
Crates,  $2.43.  Cherries — 10  pounds, 
$0.39;  20  pounds,  $0.54;  strawberry 
crates,  $0.60;  peach  boxes,  $0.35. 
Peaches— Elbertas,  $0,236;  Crawfords, 
$0.30;  various,  $0,306.  Asparagus— 
Pound,$0.061.  Cucumbers— Pound,$0.11. 
Corn— Crates,  $0,362.  Egg  plant— Crates, 
$0,921.  Quince— Boxes,  $1.13.  Toma- 
toes—  Boxes,  $0,284.  Gooseberries — 
Boxes,  $1.04.  Baspberries  — ■  Boxes. 
$1,215.  Canning  pears— Ton,  $17.02. 
Canning  peaches — Ton,  $13. 

"Average  price  realized  by  associa- 
tion on  apples,  irrespective  of  grades 
and  sizes,  not  including  'C  grade'  pool 
of  219  cars,  not  disturbed:  Winesaps, 
$1.01;  Spitzenberg,  $1.03;  Jonathan, 
$0.78;  Arkansas  Black,  $1.40;  Stavman, 
$0.99;  Borne  Beauty,  $1.02;  Winter 
Banana,  $1.01;  Delicious,  $1.38;  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  $0.91;  Hubbardson, 
$0.96;  Bed  Cheek  Pippin,  $0.80;  Dela- 
ware Bed,  $0.73;  Grimes  Golden,  $0.71; 
Ben  Davis,  $0.60;  Baldwin,  $0.66;  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  $0.73;  Northern  Spy,  $0.81; 
Gravenstein,  $0.74;  M.  B.  Twig,  $0.70; 
Black  Ben,  $0.80;  Gano,  $0.81;  Belle- 
flower,  $0.72;  York  Imperial,  $0.84;  Sen- 
ator, $0.36;  King  Tompkins,  $0.68;  Lau- 
ver,  $0.62;  various,  $0.68;  Wagener, 
$0.69;  King  David,  $0.96;  Aristo  Black, 
$0.88;  Snow,  $0.64;  King,  $0.68;  Yellow 
Newtown,  $0.82.  Average  prices  real- 
ized by  association  by  grades  and  tiers, 


THE  NAMES 


New  Trees  for  Old 

As  a  result  of  spraying,  old  abandoned  orchards 
have  been  made  to  produce  remarkable  yields  of 
perfect  fruit.  The  percentage  of  sound  fruit  has 
been  as  high  as  98.4  per  cent,  for  which  the  highest 
prices  have  been  obtained  in  a  ready  mai'ket. 

MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Nozzles  and  Accessories 


Distributing  Agents,  MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAVER  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon;  Spokane,  Washington;  Boise,  Idaho 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  largest  and  most  successful  orchard 
project  in  the  entire  West 

7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity  irriga- 
tion. Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, directly  on  the  railroad.  We  plant  and  give  four 
years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract  sold.  $125,  first 
payment,  secures  5  acres ;  $250,  first  payment,  secures 
10  acres ;  balance  monthly. 


Send  for  booklet 


Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 
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WE  MANUFACTURE 

the  most  complete  and 
highest  grade  line  of 

CIDER  PRESSES 

to  he  found  anywhere.  Also  the  very  hest  of 
Cider  Evaporators 
Apple  Butter  Cookers 
Vinegar  Generators 
Pasteurizers,  Etc. 


New  Catalog  of  Cider  Presses  and  all  accessories  now 
being  printed.    Will  be  ready  soon. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copg? 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

60  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mount  Oilead,  Ohio 


FRUIT  I.  VIS  I  I  S 

FOR  BOXES,  CANS.  BOTTLES,  ETC. 


Stock  and  Special  Trade  Mark  Designs 

33?J£B°!l ST-     San  Francisco. 


N.K.  CLARKE.  A^t-MS^- 


JP 

■BSffilfc  Ifimland^  famous  Hotel 
..^jSptMll  Noted  (or  the  Excellence 
^^MiiQf  jfe  Cui5ifve.Europeqnplor)j 


G.J.KAUFMANN,tV^» 


Situated  in  the  Hub  of  the  Principal  Theater  and  Shopping  District 
Recently  Redecorated  and  Refurnished  Throughout 
And  Better  Equipped  Today  than  Ever  Before 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
Rooms  without  bath,  $1.00  per  day  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath,       $2.00  per  day  and  up 


G.  J.  KATJFMANN,  Manager 


N.  K.  CLARKE,  Assistant  Manager 


AITAITFP  XFITPCFPIFC  apples, pears, prunes 

mJAtVliK  NUKdEiKUid      PEACHES,  APRICOTS 

and  all  other  standard  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits,  berries,  ornamentals,  etc.,  are  now 
coming  on  in  our  nursery  at  such  a  rate  as  to  insure  good,  strong,  healthy  stock.  We 
have  more  and  larger  orders  on  our  books  to  date  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Why? 
Because  people  demand  the  best.  Try  once  the  "Quaker  Trees"  and  you  will  have  no 
other.  Our  painstaking  methods,  careful  spraying,  constant  cultivation  cannot  help  but 
produce  clean,  healthy  stock.  All  stock  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  proprietor, 
who  has  had  thirty-five  years  of  experience  in  the  nursery  business.  If  you  want 
healthy,  well  matured  trees,  free  from  disease,  etc.,  drop  us  a  line  or  call  and  see  us. 
GOOD  SALESMEN  WANTED  C.  F.  LANSING  SALEM,  OREGON 


irrespective  of  variety,  not  including 
'C  grade'  pool  of  extra  fancy — 3%-  and 
4,  $1.10;  4%,  $0.92;  5,  $0.66.  Fancv— 
3%  and  4,  $0.89;  4%,  $0.61;  5,  $0.59. 
C  grade— 3%  and  4,  $0.72;  4y2(  $0.67;  5, 
$0.49.  Orchard  run— 3%  and  4,  $0.75; 
4%,  $0.44;  5,  $0.40.  Hail  pecked— 3% 
and  4,  $0.69;  4%,  $0.53;  5,  $0.40.  Per 
cent  of  tiers,  all  apples — 3%  and  4,  50 
per  cent;  4%,  33.8  per  cent;  5,  16.2  per 
cent.  Per  cent  of  grades,  all  apples — 
Exira  fancy,  48.3  per  cent;  fancy,  40.8 
per  cent;  C  grade,  8.2  per  cent;  orchard 
run,  0.8  per  cent;  hail  pecked,  1.9  per 
cent." 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners 

The  Department  of  Botany  of  the 
State  College  of  Washington  is  pre- 
pared to  do  seed  testing  for  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  Seeds  will 
be  tested  both  for  adulteration  and 
viability.  In  order  that  the  work  may 
be  as  accurate  as  possible  care  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  samples  to 
make  the  samples  representative  of  the 
whole  lot  of  seed  under  question.  The 
sample  should  be  made  up  of  seed  taken 
from  several  places  in  the  general  bulk 
of  the  seed.  Samples  of  small  seed 
such  as  blue  grass,  timothy,  lettuce, 
radish,  etc.,  should  contain  not  less 
than  one  ounce.  Samples  of  larger 
seeds  such  as  wheat,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
should  contain  not  less  than  four 
ounces.  Samples  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  following  information: 

Name  of  sender  

Address  of  sender  

Date  

Name  under  which  seed  was  sold  

Name  of  seller  

Address  of  seller  

Price  paid  

When  grown  

Where  grown  

There  are  no  charges  for  making  the 

tests.     Samples    should    be  securely 

packed  and  sent  by  parcels  post  to  Ira 

D.  Cardiff,  State  College  of  Washington, 

Pullman,  Washington. 


Strahorn  Recommends  Storage  Close  to 
Consumer 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Strahorn,  at  the  Spo- 
kane Apple  Show,  declared  every  asso- 
ciation should  have  sufficient  storage 
room  close  to  consuming  point  to  take 
advantage  of  the  markets  and  supply 
orders  promptly.  In  addition  he  urged 
the  establishment  of  storage  plants  in 
the  Northwest  so  that  money  paid  for 
storage  could  be  kept  in  the  West 
rather  than  go  to  the  East,  as  is  the 
custom  at  present. 


Colorado  Association 

So  far  the  fruitgrowers'  associations 
of  Colorado  have  not  been  successful 
in  perfecting  a  plan  of  getting  together 
under  one  united  selling  agency.  It 
apparently  does  not  seem  a  lack  of  de- 
sire, but  rather  a  lack  of  some  plan  that 
is  practical  to  all  interests  represented. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

It  has  become  a  conviction  with  me  that  no 
one  interested  in  fruit  culture  cannot  afford  to 
be  absent  from  your  subscription  list,  conse- 
quently accept  my  personal  check  for  one  dol- 
lar and  forward  me  magazine.  Yours  very 
truly,  C.  L.  McNary,  attorney,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Cooling  Fruit  Before  Packing 

There  is  a  point  in  the  storage  of 
apples,  and  doubtless  other  fruit  as 
well,  which  is  not  generally  under- 
stood. Fruit  coming  from  the  orchards 
as  it  does  at  a  temperature  of  50  to  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  even  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  or  more  in  some  cases, 
should  not  be  barreled  or  packed  in 
other  tight  packages  at  this  temper- 
ature and  placed  immediately  in  cold 
storage  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  very 
much  better  to  have  the  fruit  cooled  to 
a  temperature  well  below  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  nearer  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  better  for  packing.  If 
apples  come  in  from  the  orchards  in 
open  crates  they  may  be  put  into  a  pre- 
cooling  or  temporary  storage  room  and 
allowed  to  cool  before  packing  them  in 
barrels  or  permanent  storage  packages. 
If  fruit  is  packed  in  a  heated  condition 
in  a  tight  package  and  placed  in  a  cold 
room  there  will  be  a  condensation  on 
the  interior  of  the  package,  which  is 
damaging  to  the  fruit,  as  it  tends  to  pro- 
mote a  growth  of  mold  and  other  germs 
of  decay. — "Cold." 


Hotels  Advocate  the  Use  of  Apples 
The  "Tourist,  Hotel  and  Travel 
News"  published  a  very  interesting 
article  about  the  value  of  the  apple  as 
a  food  and  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
apple  as  a  diet.  "Few  people  realize 
the  nutritive  value  of  apples  and  won- 
der at  the  exorbitant  prices  paid  for 
rare  varieties.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  few  fruits  that  are  of  the  same 
value  as  the  every-day,  common  apple, 
and  the  reason  that  so  few  appreciate 
it  is  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
eat  it.  Physicians  prescribe  apples  for 
puny  children  on  account  of  their 
blood-enriching  properties,  which  are 
very  easily  assimilated  and  cleanse  the 
system  and  feed  the  brain  because  of 
the  phosphorus  which  they  contain. 
The  albumen,  the  malic  acid  and  the 
sugar  which  the  fruit  holds  make  it 
one  of  the  best  fruits  which  can  be 
eaten,  and  it  is  a  slight  tonic  in  its 
effects.  The  trouble  is  that  people  do 
not  masticate  the  fruit  properly  and  so 
reduce  it  to  the  juicy  pulp  which  is 
easily  digested.  Our  grandmothers 
used  to  scrape  the  apple  to  reduce  it  to 
this  condition,  and  if  we  do  not  masti- 
cate properly  this  is  a  good  substitute. 
Remember  that  the  apple  is  the  king 
of  fruits  and  so  regard  it.  Hotels 
should  always  include  apples  in  the 
menus." 


Montana  Fruit  Distributors 
In  January  the  fruitgrowers  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  different  associa- 
tions in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  attended 
a  meeting  at  Hamilton,  endorsing  the 
plan  of  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors. A  definite  decision  was  made 
to  become  a  part  of  the  North  Pacific 
Fruit  Distributors  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
Mr.  "Ward  Saskett  presided  over  the 
meeting,  explaining  fully  the  plan  of 
the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors. 


Do  You  Realize  that  the  ordinary  type  of  power 
sprayer  has  in  its  pump  and  engine  construction  400 
to  700  pounds  of  useless  cast  iron?  That  another  400 
pounds  in  the  water-soaked  wood  tank  does  you  no 
good?  Don't  you  know  that  this  is  eliminated  in 
The  Cushman — the  world's  best  power  sprayer,  as  in 
its  construction  more  steel,  bronze  and  brass,  and  less 
cast  iron  is  used  than  in  any  other  sprayer? 

The  Winner- Wonder — the  world's  best  gasoline  en- 
gine, is  perfectly  counterbalanced,  and  throttle  con- 
trolled, runs  as  steadily  as  a  clock,  weighs  less  than 
200  pounds,  and  develops  more  than  4  H.  P.  It  is 
absolutely  the  most  powerful  power,  as  well  as  the 
most  durable  gas  engine  ever  pulled  into  an  orchard. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  old-fashioned 
wood  tank  which  is  still  used  on  many  sprayers  is  as 
far  out  of  date  for  this  purpose  as  is  the  single  shovel 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn — that  this  water-soaked 
wood  tank  weighs   over  400  pounds   more  than  the 


modern  steel  tank, — that  the  steel  tank  is  never 
leaky, — that  after  you  are  gone,  the  nest  generation 
will  continue  to  use  this  same  tank?  Our  galvanized 
steel  tanks  are  reinforced  with  steel  angle,  thoroughly 
riveted  and  soldered, — the  inside  coated  with  Our 
Chemical  Resisting  Compound  which  we  guarantee 
to  withstand  the  chemical  action  of  bordeaux  and  all 
other  spray  solutions. 

Stop  and  think!  Your  team  is  pulling  big  enough 
loads  into  the  orchard,  all  right,  but  you  are  not  put- 
ting it  onto  the  trees. 

Better  get  THE  CUSHMAN,  equipped  with  250- 
gallon  steel  tank,  and  have  less  load  on  the  team,  or 
use  300-gallon  steel  tank,  which  will,  when  filled, 
make  no  more  load  on  team  than  you  have  been  pull- 
ing with  the  old  type  outfit  loaded  with  200  gallons. 

This  saves  you  just  50  per  cent  of  your  time  when 
driving  to  and  from  your  water  supply.  Figure  it  out 
for  yourself  what  your  time  is  worth. 


Hemingway's  Lead  Arsenate 

The  brand  which  is  used  in  all  the  great  apple  growing  districts 
of  the  country — Western  New  York,  Michigan,  the  Blue  Eidge 
Slopes, the  Ozarks  and  the  famous  valleys  of  the  great  Northwest 

Hemingway's  Lead  Arsenate 

is  of  the  highest  standard  of  manuf acture.  We  claim  the  follow- 
ing points  of  superiority: 

Perfect  Physical  Condition 

i.e.,  fineness  of  grain  and  ease  in  thinning  down  in  water 

Correct  Analysis 

i.e.,  full  percentage  of  Arsenic  Oxide  (not  less  than  15%)  and 
no  more  than  a  trace  of  Soluable  Arsenic 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PRICES 

Stocks  Carried  by  KERR,  GIFFORD  &  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Hemingway's  London  Purple  Co.,  Ltd. 

64  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Bean  Power  Sprayers 

Their  best  recommendation  is  the  oft  repeated 
expression,  "As  Good  As  A  Bean" 

You'll  find  in  Bean  Power  Sprayers  every  feature  that  makes  for  strength,  dura- 
bility, convenience  and  general  efficiency.  As  we  have  added  feature  after  feature — 
attempts  have  been  made  to  copy  them.  This  is  evident  to  every  grower  who  has 
watched  developments  in  the  sprayer  field.  But  the  best  Bean  features  are  so  patented 
that  they  can't  be  used  in  other  makes.    Don't  buy  an  outfit  till  you  see  the  Bean. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
Deliveries  made  from  Portland  and  Spokane. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 


EASTERN  FACTORY 
BEREA,  OHIO 


213  West  Julian  Street,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Favors  Central  Selling  Agency 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Yakima 
Horticultural  Society  two  resolutions 
were  passed,  one  indicating  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  fruitgrowers'  associa- 
tion of  the  Yakima  Valley  and  the  other 
favoring  a  selling  agency,  which  will 
represent  both  of  the  organizations, 
each  retaining  its  identity.  While  the 
resolutions  are  slightly  different  they 

Hood  River  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

for  Season  1911-1912 

Standard  Varieties 
Prices  Right  and  Stock  First  Class 

C.  D.  THOMPSON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


both  have  practically  the  same  object 
in  view,  the  elimination  of  self-compe- 
tition and  marketing  under  one  selling 
head  in  that  valley.  The  resolutions 
are  as  follows: 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  the  present 
unsatisfactory  market  conditions  for 
apples  and  other  fruit  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  as  well  as  in  other  sections,  is 
and  has  been  largely  due  to  faulty 
methods  of  handling  and  distribution, 
and  that  the  remedy  for  these  condi- 
tions is  largely  in  our  own  hands,  there- 
fore be  it  resolved,  that  the  Yakima 
County  Horticultural  Union  declare 
itself  in  favor  of  forming  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  fruitgrowers'  association 
of  the  Yakima  Valley  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  ruinous  competition  and 
of  devising  better  marketing  conditions. 

"That  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  uniform  grade  and 
pack  for  the  growers  of  the  Yakima 
Valley  and  of  uniform  labeling  repre- 
senting such  grades  and  pack.  Be  it 
also  resolved,  that  we  as  stockholders 
hereby  instruct  the  trustees  of  this 
union  to  take  all  reasonable  steps  and 
make  all  reasonable  concessions  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  Yakima 
Valley  in  the  matter  of  creating  a  cen- 
tral selling  agency  that  shall  represent 
both  the  association  and  the  union,  and 
if  possible  that  shall  be  representative 
also  of  the  other  leading  fruit-growing 
sections  of  the  Northwest." 


The  Rogue  River  Co-Operative  Fruit- 
growers' Association 

In  January  a  number  of  fruitgrowers 
met  for  the  purpose  of  forming  another 
association  in  Medford,  selecting  Mr. 
J.  A.  Perry  chairman  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Nye  secretary.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  perfect  all  details  and  plans 
necessary  for  forming  a  permanent  or- 
ganization under  the  above  name.  Evi- 
dently the  fruitgrowers  in  Southern 
Oregon  seem  to  think  there  is  room  for 
two  associations,  as  many  fruitgrowers 
so  express  themselves. 


The  Milton  Fruitgrowers 

Many  of  the  newspapers  have  an- 
nounced that  the  Milton  Fruitgrowers' 
Exchange  will  net  about  sixty  cents  a 
box  as  the  average  for  this  year. 


Cold  Storage  Receipts  Good  Collateral 

Mr.  Charles  Bingam  of  Pullman, 
Washington,  says  that  the  banks  are 
willing  to  help  the  fruitgrowers  where 
the  collateral  is  good.  This  means  cold 
storage. 


WANTED 

A  position  in  the  fruit  industry,  by  a 
well-trained  Eastern  young  man  24  years 
of  age.  Has  a  Master's  degree  in  Pom- 
ology from  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cornell.  At  present  engaged 
in  teaching  fruit  growing  in  an  Eastern 
university.  Address  W.  H.  D.,  care  of 
"Better  Fruit." 


Manager  or  Superintendent 

Man  of  wide  practical  experience  in 
all  kinds  of  orchard  and  nursery  work, 
Graduate  in  Horticulture,  now  open  for 
offer  on  salary  or  profit  sharing  basis. 
Can  give  splendid  references.  Address 
"G,"  care    Better  Fruit." 


The  Caldwell  Commercial  Club 

Offers  a  very  liberal  cash  donation  and 
building  site  for  the  erection  and  opera- 
tion of  an  Apple  By-products  Plant,  to 
man  with  experience  in  this  line.  The 
plant  must  be  located  at  Caldwell,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE 

150  acres  of  fruit  land  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon; 35  acres  in  choice  fruit  and  nuts,  40 
acres  in  timber.  Six  miles  from  Medford 
and  six  from  Ashland;  two  from  Talent 
and  two  from  Phoenix.  These  towns  are 
all  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  For 
information  address  owner.  C.  C.  NEL- 
SON, Box  284,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


DAHLIAS 

If  you  want  a  big  display  of  bloom  for 
small  outlay  of  time,  space  or  money 

Plant  Dahlias 

1  have  400  choice  named  varieties,  one- 
half  of  them  are  10c  each,  SI. 00  a  dozen. 

If  choice  is  left  to  nie  I  will  send 
20  for  SI  .00,  all  postpaid 

Also  200  rare  imported  ones  at  reasona- 
ble prices.    Send  for  catalog. 

MRS.  H.  A.  TATE, 
Old  Fort,  North  Carolina 


ORCHARD  YARN 

The  use  of  Orchard  Yarn  as  a  factor  in 
supporting,  shaping  and  retaining  the 
form  of  trees  is  past  the  experimental 
stage,  and  the  best  and  most  progressive 
orchardists  attest  its  value.  It  is  simply 
in  keeping  with  up-to-date  methods.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  Yarn  proves 
that  growers  are  awake  to  improved 
methods  and  ready  to  adopt  means  that 
effect  saving  in  time  and  money  in  caring 
for  fruit  besides  preserving  their  trees. 
Do  it  now,  after  trimming  and  before  leaf- 
ing time,  as  it  can  then  be  better  deter- 
mined how  tying  should  be  done.  Two-ply 
Tarred  Orchard  Yarn  has  been  decided 
the  best  by  growers  whose  experience  is 
ample  proof  of  what  is  most  suitable. 

The  Portland  Cordage  Co. 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers  of 
Orchard  Yarn 
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Big  Profits  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Canning-  fruits  and  vegetables  is  the  solution  to  low  prices  and  the  tremendous  waste  in  fruit  and  vegetables  at  the  ripening 
season.  You  may  guard  against  this  costly  waste  if  you  own  a  "NATIONAL"  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfit.  Only  a  very  small 
investment  is  required,  which  is  many  times  paid  back  on  the  first  season's  pack. 

National  PRESSURE  Canning  Outfits 


Factory  Outfits,  $110  to  $1,500 


Steam  pressure  canning  is 
very  simple  and  requires  abso- 
lutely no  experience.  All  you 
need  is  the  right  outfit.  Tou 
could  not  find  a  better  way  to 
protect  yourself  against  low 
markets,  or  find  another  busi- 
ness with  such  opportunities 
for  making  money  as  "Steam 
Pressure  Canning'"  presents. 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers 
who  have  adopted  the  "Steam 
Pressure  Method"  are  realizing 
nice  profits.  You  can  make 
money  by  canning  what  you 
raise  and  selling  it  later  at 
store  prices,  when  the  articles 
are  scarce.    This  is  no  experi- 


ment. Government  Experimen- 
tal Stations  and  Agricultural 
Colleges  recommend  it. 

"NATIONAL"  Steam  Press- 
ure Canning  Outfits  will  pre- 
serve anything  you  grow,  both 
in  glass  jars  and  cans. 

Write  for  Particulars 

Let  us  tell  you  the  money- 
making  opportunities  for  farm- 
ers, fruit  growers,  etc.,  to  get 
greater  profits;  for  ambitious 
men  and  women  to  start  a 
profitable  business.     Tell  us 
what  you  are  interested  in, 
and  we  will  send  you  1913 
literature  showing  our  com- 
plete line. 


Agents  Wanted 

Canvassers  and  Agents  are 
making  big  money  selling 
"NATIONAL"  Outfits.  Ter- 
ritory is  going  fast.  Write 
for  our  "Quick  Sales  Plan." 


Northwestern  Steel  and  Iron  Works 

829  Spring  Street,  EATJ  CLAIRE,  WISCONSIN 


Toppenish  Distributor  Abroad 

Mr.  H.  N.  Gilbert,  of  the  firm  of 
Richey  &  Gilbert,  Toppenish,  started  on 
a  tour  around  the  world  in  February, 
to  be  gone  several  months.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  taken  some  elegant  boxes  of  Yaki- 
ma fruit  along  with  him  to  show  the 
fruit  dealers  in  the  different  cities  he 
visits.  Mr.  Gilbert,  when  abroad,  ex- 
pects to  go  to  London,  Bath,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Vienna,  Paris,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg 
and  numerous  other  large  cities.  Mr. 
Gilbert  recommends  a  business  train- 
ing  in   the    salesmanship    of  apples 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,47,49,51,61 
ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-Class 
House  in  this  Branch. 

Cable  Address:  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used ;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 

Apples,  Pears,  Navel  Oranges 


among  young  men  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts,  believing  that  young  men  who 
have  the  ability  to  make  salesmen,  who 
live  in  their  own  districts,  will  possess 
additional  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  success  of 
their  own  country,  and  for  the  reason 
that  being  familiar  with  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  and  grades,  the  length  of 
keep,  comparative  quality,  etc.,  will  en- 
able them  to  more  intelligently  conduct 
a  scientific  campaign  of  selling.  It  is  a 
thought  well  worthy  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  all  fruit  districts.  Mr. 
Gilbert  also  expresses  his  opinion  very 
forcefully  in  opposition  to  loading  cars 
without  being  sold.  In  other  words,  to 
start  cars  rolling  without  being  loaded 
for  any  particular  market  or  any  par- 
ticular need,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  mis- 
take, because  a  car  that  is  loaded  at 
random  will  not  meet  with  the  require- 
ments of  any  particular  purpose,  and 
naturally  will  not  command  as  high  a 
price  on  the  market.  His  idea,  which  is 
practical,  is  that  cars  should  be  loaded 
for  a  particular  individual  and  particu- 
lar markets,  giving  proper  considera- 
tion to  their  requirements.  In  this  way, 
and  this  way  only,  can  the  best  prices 
be  obtained. 


The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  largest  and  best  store 

RETAILERS  OF 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 


For  Sale 


52  shares  of  stock  New  Jersey  Fruit  and  Produce  Co., 
located  in  the  very  best  Eastern  fruit  section  of  the 
United  States,  located  near  Glassboro,  New  Jersey, 
18  miles  from  Philadelphia,  100  miles  from  New  York. 


For  particulars  address 

E.  B.  MARTER,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


PERSONAL 

Wanted,  people  to  know  that  the 
WHITE  STAR  chemical  closet  is 
made  for  homes  not  having-  sewers  or 
water  system  toilets. 

The  WHITE  STAR  is  a  CHEMI- 
CAL closet  and  can  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  home,  and  is  at  all  times 
SANITARY  and  ODORLESS. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

Sanitary  Closet  Co. 

302  Pine  Street  Portland,  Oregon 
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Hayes  Triplex  Power  Sprayer 

Will  make  your  spraying  a  pleasure.  Guaranteed  to  maintain  300  pounds  pressure  in 
your  orchard.  Ask  the  man  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  difference  between  Low  Pressure 
and  High  Pressure  and  be  your  own  judge  as  to  the  machine  you  should  buy.  Don't 
fail  to  see  a  demonstration  at 

Payette  Valley  Rex  Spray  Company,  Payette,  Idaho 

Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River,  Oregon 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Medford,  Oregon 

Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  North  Yakima,  Washington 

Wenatchee  Rex  Spray  Company,  Wenatchee,  Washington 

Shipment  can  also  be  made  from  Terminal  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company,  Third  and 
Hoyt  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Send  postal  card  for  catalogue  today  to 

Hayes  Pump  and  Planter  Company,  Gal va,  Illinois 


A  SMALL  PRICE 
TO  PAY  FOR  SAFETY 


ACrown  Relief  Valve 

on  your  power  sprayer  will  insure  s;ifety  and  good  pressure  regulation.  Adopted 
by  most  sprayer  manufacturers.    Insist  on  having  it.    $4.00  by  mail. 

■■  CROWN  SPECIALTY  CO. 

M  The  Seatless  Valve  P.  O.  Box  297,  CHICAGO 


Peach  and  Small  Fruit  Growers 

In  February  about  200  growers  of 
peaches  and  small  fruits  met  in  We- 
natchee and  accepted  the  proposal  of 
the  Wenatchee  Valley  Fruitgrowers' 
Association,  which  was  as  follows: 
"This  association  will  offer  to  the  ship- 
pers now  marketing  their  fruit  through 
this  association,  all  other  stockholders 
and  all  parties  willing  to  become  stock- 
holders the  benefits  of  their  present 
marketing  machine  for  the  sale  of  the 
coming  season's  production  of  soft 
fruit,  but  will  insist  that  each  shipper 
comply  with  our  picking,  packing,  haul- 
ing and  all  other  instructions  pertain- 
ing to  the  delivery  of  fruit  to  our  ware- 
house in  salable  condition.  We  expect 
to  employ  a  salaried  agent  with  head- 
quarters in  Seattle  to  handle  that  mar- 
ket if  the  business  so  justifies.  It  will 
be  absolutely  necesary  for  all  parties 
shipping  through  this  association  to  be 
stockholders  and  the  amount  of  stock 
required  will  be  determined  upon  the 
amount  of  bearing  acreage  each  grower 
has.  Stock  can  be  paid  for  either  in 
cash  or  by  notes  running  one  and  two 
years." 


Why  Not  Spend  Some  of  Our  Money 
at  Home? 

A.  H.  Henry  of  North  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, during  the  Spokane  conference 
stated  that  the  last  few  years  we  have 
spent  enough  to  build  cold  storage 
plants  to  care  for  the  apple  crop  of  the 
entire  Northwest.  He  figures  out,  on  a 
ten-cent  basis,  that  this  year  we  have 
paid  cold  storage  on  12,000  carloads; 
7,200  boxes  at  ten  cents  per  box  would 
be  $720,000  spent  in  cold  storage. 


Orchard  inspection  in  Yakima  Val- 
ley is  reported  to  have  cost  the  fruit- 
growers of  that  valley  only  six  and 
one-fifth  cents  per  acre. 


The Cost of Spraying 


depends  on  the  machine  used. 


use  the 

Sioux  Pneumatic  Sprayer 

AND  REDUCE  THE  COST. 

No  engine,  pump,  or  other  machinery 
on  the  wagon — nothing  but  two  galvan- 
ized steel  tanks,  as  shown  in  cut.  Noth- 
ing to  wear,  break,  balk  or  bother.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  Air  in  upper  tank  will 
spray  all  solution  from  lower  tank  with- 
out recharging.  Perfect  agitation.  No 
lost  time.  Will  do  your  spraying  in  less 
time,  at  less  cost,  and  will  work  where 
other  power  sprayers  cannot  be  taken. 
No  ground  too  rough  or  hilly  for  it.  Can 
be  used  any  place  a  team  can  go.  Write 
today  for  Circular. 

SIOUX  CITY  AIR  COMPRESSOR  COMPANY 

712  Bluff  Street  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
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The  Orchard  and  Vineyard 
Must  Be  Fed  as  Well 
as  Sprayed 


Money  in  fruit= 
raising  comes 

from  the 
production  of 
steady  crops  of 
first  grades 


Do  not  expect  either  orchard  or  vineyard  to  produce  its  best  if  you 
depend  entirely  on  the  natural  sources  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 
Especially  must  you  keep  up  the  supply  of 

POTASH 


for  on  it  depend  in  greatest  measure  the 
quantity,  size,  color,  flavor  and  shipping 
quality  that  give  fruit  its  market  value.  In 
fruit-raising,  as  in  all  farming,  it  is  easily 
demonstrated  that  Potash  Pays. 

Peaches  and  small  fruits  that  have  received 
the  right  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  ship  better,  taste  better  and  are  better. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  cultivation,  broadcast 
300  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  per  acre  in  the  apple  and 
pear  orchard  (150  pounds  muriate  in  the 


On  citrus  fruits  or  pineapples  use  sulfate 
of  potash  or  200  pounds  double  manure  salt. 

Some  of  the  finest  flavored  strawberries 
and  peaches  are  poor  shippers,  especially 
when  barnyard  manure  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
Correct  mineral  fertilization  will  often  make 
them  firm  enough  to  ship. 

The  nitrogen  needs  of  the  fruit  can  be 
learned  by  observing  the  amount  of  wood  or 
vine  growth.  Manure  alone  is  not  the  best 
or  cheapest  fruit  fertilizer. 

We  sell  potash  in  any  quantity  from  one 
200-pound  bag  up. 


peach  orchard 

Write  for  Prices  and  Free  Pamphlets  on  Fertilizing  Fruit 
GERMAN   KALI   WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Yakima  Valley  Fruitgrowers' 
Association  re-elected  Mr.  J.  H.  Rob- 
bins  as  manager  for  the  coming  season 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year.  The  man- 
ager reported  that  1,840  cars  were 
shipped  by  the  organization  in  1912 


and  that  settlements  had  been  made  for 
1,470  cars.  A  report  will  be  issued  in 
booklet  form  when  the  pools  are  all 
closed,  which  will  be  distributed  to 
members.  In  addition  to  shipping 
fruit  for  the  growers  the  association 


handled  spray,  paper,  boxes  and  other 
supplies  to  the  value  of  over  $200,000 
during  1912.  The  membership  is  over 
700,  covering  22  districts,  and  the 
orchard  ownings  of  the  members  are 
approximately  $30,000,000. 
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Nine  Kimball  Cultivators  in  operation  on  property  of  Dufur  Orchard  Company,  Dufur,  Oregon,  owned  by  the 
Churchill-Matthews  Company,  510  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon.  This  company  is  using  at  this  time 
thirty-five  Kimball  Cultivators  on  their  Dufur,  Sheridan,  Drain  and  Cottage  Grove  properties.    This  speaks 

volumes  for  home-produced  machinery. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator 

GREAT  WEEDS  AND  FERN  EXTERMINATOR 


How  to  Use  the  Kimball  Cultivator 

to  Keep  Your  Orchard  in  Perfect  Condition 

The  first  thing  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough,  it  should  be  well  plowed  or 
disced  both  ways,  or  diagonal  if  the  trees  are 
planted  in  that  manner. 

The  rest  of  the  season  nothing  is  needed  but  the 
KIMBALL,  which  should  be  run  over  the  ground 


I 


at  least  twice  each  month  during  the 
summer,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  after  a  hard  rain,  or  after 
irrigation. 

This  will  break  up  the  crust  ..and  stop 
evaporation,  for  when  the  soil  bakes  and 
opens  in  cracks  is  the  time  of  the  great- 
est evaporation. 

More  cultivation  and  less  irrigation 
will  produce  better  fruit,  and  it  will  keep 
longer  than  where  too  much  water  is 
used. 


RETAIL  PRICE  SCHEDULE 

No.  4 — 41/2  feet,  6  blades,  weight  complete,  70  lbs  $13.50  No.  10 — 12  feet,  10  blades,  open  center,  weight  corn- 
No.  5— 51/2  feet,  7  blades,  weight  complete,  85  lbs   15.00  plete,,  140  lbs  $22.50 

No.  6-6  feet,  8  blades,  weight  complete,  100  lbs   17.50  N°-  \\~^  feff'  15  blades,  weight  complete,  185  lbs      .  30.00 

,    -          Q                   ...           .        ....  .,  1Q    .  No.  13 — One  8!/2  and  one  9  feet,  23  blades,  gang,  fully 

No.  7—7  feet,  9  blades,  weight  complete,  100  lbs   18.50  rigged,  weight  250  lbs   ..   .......  47.50 

No.  8 — 8i/2  feet,  11  blades,  weight  complete,  115  lbs   20.00  Extra  blades,  $1.50  each;  weight  5  lbs.  each. 

No.  9 — 10  feet,  13  blades,  weight  complete,  140  lbs   25.00  Extra  frames,  $1.00  per  foot;  weight  10  lbs.  per  foot. 

TERMS :    Cash  with  order,  except  to  dealers  with  established  credit.    All  quotations  f  .o.b.  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 


Long  Distance  Phone,  Red  991 


Office  and  Factory,  422  East  Third  Street,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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Question  of  Storage  and  Transportation  of  the  Apple  Crop 

Henry  Blakely,  General  Western  Freight  Agent  Northern  Pacific,  Tacoma,  Washington,  before  Fruit  Growers'  Conference 


STORAGE  and  transportation  of  the 
apple  crop  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  possibly  two  of  the  most 
important  items  to  be  considered.  In 
previous  years,  when  the  crop  of  the 
territory  was  limited,  the  railroads 
rather  forced  competition  for  its  trans- 
portation. The  conditions  during  the 
past  season  have  been  such  that  I  think 
each  of  the  active  competitors  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  has  been  a  little  afraid 
of  getting  more  than  they  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  crop  has 
been  fairly  well  taken  care  of  during 
this  season.  The  future,  with  the 
greatly  increasing  crop  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  additional  trees  come  into 
bearing,  however,  gives  the  railroad 
companies  as  well  as  the  growers  no 
little  anxiety.  We  can  see  a  prospective 
crop  of  apples  ranging  from  25,000 
cars  upward  in  the  three  Northwestern 
States  within  a  period  of  no  great  time. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  this  crop  is  a 
problem  for  the  carrier  as  well  as  for 
the  producer — the  producer  to  get  a 
market  which  will  pay  him  something 


WE  GROW  EVERYTHING  THAT  GROWS 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you  may  want  to 
plant — we  can  supply  you.  In  our  immense  nurs- 
eries, comprising  over  1.900  acres,  we  grow  every- 
thing that  grows.  Fruit  trees,  ornamental  shrubs, 
plants,  palms,  roses,  berries,  grape  vines,  etc. — all 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  carefully  dug  and  packed 
for  shipment  in  "Al"  shape. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  magnificent 
collection  of 


APPLES 

APRICOTS 
ALMON  DS 
OLIVES 
PLUMS 


PEARS 

PEACHES 
LEMONS 
ORANGES 

PALMELOS 

and  a  fine  assortment  of  hardy  field-grown  Roses. 
BURBANK'S  LATEST  CREATIONS 

We  are  authorized  commercial  propagators  and 
distributors  for  Luther  Burbank's  latest  fruit  in- 
troductions. There  are  some  new  and  particularly 
fine  novelties  that  we  have  been  growing  for  this 
season's  trade  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  full 
information  upon  request. 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  PROBABLE 
REQUIREMENTS 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  in  touch  with  us  at  once 
and  let  us  know  what  your  probable  requirements 
will  be  for  the  season — or  send  us  your  list  for 
prices. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 
"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTURE" 

the  fruit  growers'  guide.  Contains  120  pages  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  describes  over  2,000  different 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants.  Contains  valuable 
suggestions  on  planting,  pruning,  etc.  Price  25c 
postpaid.    Write  for  it  today. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000  = 


URSERIESHi 

]  GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES.andmGR. 
.Box*  10  Fresno, California 


for  his  crop  and  the  railroads  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means,  if  possible,  for 
transportation  of  the  crop.  Anyone 
who  will  undertake  to  figure  out  the 
daily  requirements  in  transportation  as 
to  cars  and  train  service  to  satisfac- 
torily market  forty  thousand  cars  of 
apples,  putting  that  as  the  maximum, 
in  a  period  of  one  hundred  days,  I 
think,  will  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  transporta- 
tion lines.  The  movement  of  this 
business  is  essentially  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  the  railroads  are 
generally  crowded  to  their  limit  with 
all  classes  of  transportation,  because 
by  the  middle  of  August  the  roads 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  start  in  with 
the  transportation  of  grain  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  crop  for  this  past 
season  will  probably  run  up  to  sixty 
odd  thousand  cars,  possibly  more  than 
that.  It,  of  course,  moves  in  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  fruit,  because 
we  go  through  to  the  next  harvest  be- 
fore all  the  grain  warehouses  are 
cleaned  out,  and  sometimes  if  the 
prices  are  not  right  it  is  carried  over 
into  the  second  season.  The  fruit  crop 
cannot  be  handled  on  that  basis.  In 
addition  to  the  grain,  we  have  a  large 
lumber  movement  in  the  fall,  and  I  am 
suggesting  this  with  the  idea  of  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  a  period  of  light  trans- 
portation demands  on  the  railroads,  but 
that  at  the  time  the  fruit  moves  they 
are  at  their  maximum  operation.  Now, 
to  throw  this  additional  burden  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
cars  of  apples  on  the  few  transporta- 
tion lines  that  serve  this  territory  cre- 
ates more  of  a  task  than  they  will  be 
able  to  meet,  not  only  as  to  train  serv- 
ice but  as  to  supplying  cars.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  movements  are  so  great 
and  the  hazards  of  transportation  in 
the  way  of  frost  damage  through  the 
Northern  States,  Montana,  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  make  it  necessary  that  spe- 
cial equipment  should  be  provided  for 
this  service.  We  cannot  expect  to 
transport  this  fruit  in  ordinary  box 
cars,  unless  it  be  the  earliest  ship- 
ments. It  must  ordinarily  be  in  a  car 
which  provides  protection  to  a  great 
extent  against  frost.  The  refrigerator, 
therefore,  is  in  demand.  The  remedy, 
it  appears,  for  the  transportation  haz- 
ard is  a  provision  for  storage  of  a  very 
large  percentage  of  this  crop  where  it 
is  grown,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  orchard,  and  to  encourage  this 
it  is  expected,  naturally,  that  the  rail- 
way companies,  in  order  to  place  this 
crop  in  storage,  should  make  low  rates 
to  the  storage  point,  if  it  involves  a 
back  haul,  or  should  make  transit  stor- 
age rates  if  the  point  of  storage  is 
directly  intermediate  with  the  final 
destination. 

The  suggestion  in  the  article  just 
read  by  Mr.  Irish  on  the  question  of 
markets  is  a  good  one — to  keep  all  the 
markets  open,  both  East  and  West,  for 
the  taking  up  of  this  crop.    I  under- 


stand some  new  departures  have  been 
made  this  year  as  to  the  territory  in 
which  the  crop  is  to  be  placed.  Some 
cars,  I  believe,  are  being  sent  to 
Mexico,  which  seems  something  new. 
The  foreign  market  is  bound  to  in- 
crease with  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal,  and  with  cold  storage 
facilities  provided  in  the  vessels  which 
will  operate  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts,  there  is  going  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  place  large  quantities  of 
apples  in  Boston,  New  York  and  other 
Atlantic  Coast  cities  without  paying  the 


COLLEGE  TRAINED  HORTICULTURIST 

With  executive  ability  and  many  years' 
experience,  wishes  position  as  manager 
of  an  orchard  or  farm.  Not  afraid  of 
work.  Does  not  drink  or  smoke.  Refer- 
ences.   F.  W.,  care  "Better  Fruit." 


Experienced  Primer 

Is  open  for  engagement 
Address  XL  care  '-Better  Fruit" 


SEED  POTATOES 

Selected  Burbank  and  American  Wonder 
Potatoes.  Grown  on  non-irrigated  soil  in 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Will  keep  till 
July.  Price  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  delivered  in 
White  Salmon  or  Underwood. 

Mountain  View  Orchards 

HUSUM,  WASHINGTON 


Spray  with  Nitrate  of  Lime 

It  is  in  an  ideal  condition  for  spraying  purposes — 
mixes  easily  with  water  and  is  unique  in  the  pos- 
session of  sticking  power 

TClt,rn.+.f»  nf  T.imo 

Mb 

TRADE  MARK 

contains  13%  Nitrogen — 
in  a  readily  available  form 
combined  with  Soluble 
Lime. 

Write  for  literature  from 
users,  both  Hawaii  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

C.HENRY  SMITH 

(Incorporated) 
311  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Agents— Pacific  Coast 
and  Hawaiian  Islands 

Lockstitch  Awl  sews  shoes,  harness,  rugs,  canvas,  etc., 
with  lockstitch  like  sewing  machine.  60ceach,2for$1.00; 
Waxed  Thread  free*  Stamps  taken.  Snap  for  agents, 
W.  A.  MacKenzie,  263  Uoyd  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RANGER"  BIGYGLES 

Have  imported  roller  chai?is,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Pitncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 5 yrs. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reliable 
models  from  312  up.  A  few  good  second- 
hand machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DA  YS'FREE  TRIALS 

\>vo\a\,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S., 
without  a  cent  in  advance.  DO  NOT  BUY  a 
bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  ayiyo7ie  Atany 
price  until  you  get  ourbignew  catalog  and 
pecial  prices  and  a  marvelous  new  offer. 
A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now. 
T I D  C  C  Coaster  Brake  Rear  Wheels,  lamps, 
I  BntO  parts,  and  sundries  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  coining  money  selling  our  bi- 
cycles, tires  and  sundries.    Write  today* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..    Pept.|M-269  CHICAGO 
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Kill  the  Scale 

That  Kffls  the  Fruit 

With  the  most  concen- 
trated solution  of  them  all. 


LIME  [SULPHUR 

Pure,  Strong  and  Free  From  Sediment 

Every  barrel  or  can  tested 
and  the  strength  stamped  on  the 
label  so  that  the  user  knows 
just  what  to  use. 

Send  for  copy  of  Lilly's 
Spray  Book  and 
Price  List,  mailed 
free.  It  is  a  valu- 
able book  to  all  inter- 
ested in  fruit  raising. 

The  Chas.H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle 


FOR  SALE 

Jersey  Red,  Chester  White,  Berkshire 
and  Poland  China  pigs;  hunting,  sport- 
ing, watch  and  pet  dogs;  puppies  of  all 
varieties  a  specialty.  On  receipt  of  10 
cents  we  mail  highly  descriptive  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  gives  full  infor- 
mation of  49  breeds  of  dogs,  several 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  rabbits, 
ferrets;  price  list  of  poultry  and  pigeons. 

CHAS.  LANDIS 

Department  255 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 


Do  You  Want  a  Home 

IN  THE 

Beautiful  Ozarks 

of  Missouri,  in  the  famous  Strawberry  Land?  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc.,  all  grow  excel- 
lently.   Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and  poultry  business. 

The  winters  are  mild  and  of  short  duration.  An  abun- 
dance of  rainfall  during  the  summer  months  assures  plenty 
of  moisture  for  growing  crops. 

We  offer  for  sale  60,000  acres  of  land  in  40-acre  tracts 
or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy  terms.  Located  in  Stone  and 
McDonald  Counties.    For  further  information  address 

McDonald  Land  &  Mining  Company 

Booms  301-2  Miners  Bank  Building 
JOSEPH  C.  WATKINS,  Mgr.,  Joplin,  Missouri 


PLANT  GIANT  WINTER 
RHUBARB 

TO  YOUR  ACREAGE 

$2,000  per  acre  can  be  made.  Plants 
now  ready  for  shipment.  Also 
Berries,  Small  Fruit,  Cactus,  As- 
paragus, etc.  Write  for  information. 

J.  B.  WAGNER 

(The  Bhubarb  Specialist) 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


cost  of  transportation  that  is  necessary 
to  cover  the  expensive  rail  haul,  so  that 
I  think  the  grower  can  keep  that  in 
mind;  and  not  only  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  transportation  cost  of  the 
fresh  fruit,  but  he  may  consider  the 
same  factor  with  evaporated  fruits  and 
canned  fruits,  which  may  be  put  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  at  very  much  less  cost 
than  is  required  for  the  rail  service. 

I  have  made  some  memoranda  in 
regard  to  expenses  for  storage  and  the 
facilities  for  such  storage  in  towns, 
both  East  and  West.  At  Duluth  we  are 
quoted  five  cents  a  box  the  first  month, 
four  cents  per  box  for  each  month 
thereafter.  Insurance  in  this  case  was 
quoted  at  twenty  cents  per  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  the  rate  being  un- 
usually low  because  of  the  fireproof 
character  of  the  storage,  and  there 
being  practically  no  risk.  At  Kansas 
City  we  have  a  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
box  for  the  first  month,  five  cents  per 
box  thereafter;  a  maximum  price,  how- 
ever, of  fifteen  cents  for  the  season's 
storage;  insurance  at  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  one  hundred  dollar  valuation 
per  annum.  Of  course,  these  insur- 
ance rates  for  short  terms  are  propor- 
tionately higher  than  the  one-twelfth, 
for  instance,  for  one  month.  At  Chi- 
cago the  quotation  is  five  cents  per  box 
per  month,  with  a  minimum,  however, 
of  twenty-five  cents  for  the  season;  in- 
surance ranges  from  one  dollar  and 
thirty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents  and  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  structure  in  which  the  apples  are 
stored.  In  St.  Louis  we  have  a  quota- 
tion of  fourteen  cents  per  box  for  the 
season;  insurance  at  one  dollar  per  one 
hundred  dollar  valuation.  At  St.  Paul 
storage  at  five  cents  per  box,  with  a 
minimum  rate  of  six  cents.  Five  cents 
per  box  rate  to  hold  throughout  the 
season  for  as  many  months  as  are  used. 
The  insurance  at  St.  Paul  is  forty  cents 
per  one  hundred  dollar  valuation  per 
annum,  based  on  the  fireproof  charac- 
ter of  the  structures.  At  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  there  is  a  quotation  of  six- 
teen cents  per  box  for  the  season.  No 
rate  was  named  there  per  month.  The 
insurance  at  that  point  ranges  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  annum  on  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. Milwaukee,  five  cents  per  box 
for  the  first  month  and  four  cents  per 
month  thereafter,  and  no  insurance 
rate  is  quoted  at  Milwaukee. 

Of  course,  the  shipment  of  this  fruit 
to  the  East  for  storage  requires  a  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  trans- 
portation cost.  The  storage  companies, 
we  are  advised,  object  to  an  investment 
to  the  extent  of  the  transportation 
charge,  and  where  it  is  made  they  are 
asking  a  guarantee  from  the  trans- 
portation companies  of  its  payment,  or 
would  generally,  we  understand,  draw 
on  the  shipper  for  the  amount  of  the 
freight  charges.  Where  it  may  be  car- 
ried under  this  protection  of  the  stor- 
age company  they  charge  a  rate  of  six 
per  cent  interest.  Of  course,  with  fruit 
stored  in  the  East  where  the  storage 
company  is  carrying  this  additional 


Fruit  Growers 
Should  Read 

what  Luther  Burbank,  that  Nature 
Wizard,  says  about  the  use  of 

Nitrate 

of 

Soda 

as  a  fertilizer.  "Where  the  Nitrate 
of  Soda  is  used  I  find  a  greatly  in- 
creased  ability  to  resist  drouth  and 

lack  of  cultivation,"  he  writes.  Nitro- 
gen is  the  basic  plant  food.  Nitrate 
of  Soda  contains  15  per  cent  nitrogen, 
immediately  available,  the  largest 
amount  in  any  fertilizer. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  its  efficacy. 
Write  us  your  needs  and  we  can  help 
you  increase  your  product. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

LEARY  BUILING 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Portland  Wholesale 
Nursery  Company 

Rooms  1  and  2  Lambert-Sargeant  Building 
Corner 

East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

FOR  SALE,  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD 

Located  in  earliest  section  of  the  YAKIMA 
VALLEY,  one  mile  from  station.  Consisting 
of  20  acres  of  Elberta  Peaches  6  years  old,  15 
acres  of  Bartlett  Pears  6  years  old,  10  acres 
of  Apples  (4  standard  varieties),  domestic 
orchard,  and  10  acres  unplanted.  Excellent 
water  right,  fully  paid.  Improvements  con- 
sist of:  House,  barn,  tool,  engine  and  bunk 
house,  30x60  packing  house,  icehouse,  chicken 
houses,  and  all  small  buildings.  Domestic 
water  under  pressure  in  house,  barn  and 
packing  house;  4  head  of  horses,  3  wagons, 
plows,  discs,  cultivators  and  all  tools  neces- 
sary to  run  place.  Best  of  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. WILL  BEAR  CLOSEST  INVESTIGA- 
TION. For  price,  terms  and  all  particulars, 
address  "U,"  Lock  Box  93,  North  Yakima, 
Washington. 


KATERPILLAR  TYPE  NO  SLIP,  ONE 
MAN  FARM 
TRACTOR 

jruns  on  distil- 
I  late  kerosene  or 
gasoline. 
Lightest 
weight, 
pulls 
harder, 
less  parts 
thanother 
tractors. 

Two  sizes,  price  $1165.00  and  $1800.00   More  you 
should  know.      "pay  FOR  ITSELF  TRACTOR" 
Wkite  fob  Cibohlab  K4 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  co 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Burning  of  Foliage 
Weakens  a  Tree 
and  Lessens  Pro- 
duction 

Foliage  injuries  and  tree  poisoning 
usually  occur  just  at  the  time  when 
the  tree  needs  every  particle  of 
strength  it  possesses  to  produce 
a  good  fruit  crop.  If  a  second 
growth  of  foliage  is  made  neces- 
sary it  is  obvious  that  the  tree  is 
handicapped  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  yield  diminished.  For  this  reason  the 
selection  of  a  spray  material  is  important.  If  you're  not 
familiar  with  the  chemical  make-up  of  a  good  product,  buy 

Sherwin-Williams 

New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead 

and  depend  entirely  on  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer.  For  a  number  of 
years  this  brand  has  been  the  standard — equal  to  the  best  and  better  than 
many.  S-W  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  effective  because  it  contains  the  maximum 
amount  of  arsenic  which  will  remain  combined  with  the  lead.  It  is  safe  because 
it  does  not  have  excess  or  loosely  combined  arsenic,  which  is  liable  to  become 
liberated  and  burn  the  foliage.  It  is  economical  because  it  covers  the  largest 
area  of  foliage  and  adheres  to  it  for  the  longest  possible 
time.  S-W  New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  one 
brand  for  consistent,  uniform  results. 

A  copy  of  our  1913  Spraying  a  Profitable  Investment 
is  waiting  for  you.  One-hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pages  worth  reading.  Free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Ca 


INSECTICIDE  AND  FUNGICIDE  MAKERS 
707  CANAL  ROAD  CLEVELAND  OHIO 

San  Francisco     Los  Angeles     Portland,  Ore.     Spokane.  Wash. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


risk,  the  owner  must  expect  that  if 
signs  of  deterioration  or  any  other 
hazard  are  developed  the  warehouse- 
man would  ordinarily  protect  himself 
by  putting  the  fruit  on  the  market.  As 
to  storage  in  the  West,  the  opportunity 
is  apparently  very  limited.  At  Spo- 
kane, I  understand,  there  is  less  capac- 
ity than  three  hundred  cars  at  this 
time.  The  rates  have  been  quoted  at 
five  cents  per  box  per  month  with  a 
minimum  storage  charge  of  ten  cents, 
by  one  concern.  Another  quotes  four 
cents  per  box  per  month  with  a  mini- 
mum of  ten  cents,  insurance  ranging 
from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  annum  for  one 
hundred  dollars'  valuation.  The  only 
other  point  in  the  State  of  Washington 
for  which  I  have  any  figures  as  to 
storage  is  North  Yakima.  The  rate  at 
that  point,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is 
ten  cents  per  box  the  first  month  and 
five  cents  per  month  thereafter,  with 
season  rates  ranging  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  box.  The  insur- 
ance at  $1.35  and  $1.50.  I  have  asked 
for  some  information  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  at  Hood  River  and  am 
advised  that  the  capacity  of  the  asso- 
ciation there  is  storage  for  six  hun- 
dred cars,  and  the  rate  is  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  box  for  the  season.  This 
Hood  River  organization,  I  understand, 
ships  about  sixty  per  cent  of  its  apples 
immediately  following  the  harvest;  that 
the  balance  is  put  on  the  market  in  the 
East  to  meet  the  demand  and  to  secure 
for  themselves,  as  they  should,  better 
prices  which  rule  during  the  later 
season. 

One  suggestion  as  to  the  importance 
of  storing  at  home  rather  than  in  the 
East  is  the  saving  in  the  investment  of 
the  freight  charge.  Six  hundred  boxes  of 
apples,  which  would  ordinarily  be  con- 
sidered as  a  carload,  weigh  ordinarily 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  rate  to 
Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities  is  one 
dollar  per  hundred,  making  a  freight 
charge  of  three  hundred  dollars  per 
car  for  transportation.  One  thousand 
cars  on  this  basis  would  be  $300,000. 
Assuming  the  crop  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley to  be  five  thousand  cars  the  amount 
would  be  $1,500,000.  Assuming  further 
that  the  storage  period  will  average 
four  months  in  Eastern  territory  before 
sale  and  that  the  interest  charge  is  six 
per  cent  per  annum,  the  rate  for  four 
months  would  be  two  per  cent  or 
$30,000,  or  enough  to  pay  freight  on  one 
hundred  cars  to  the  Eastern  destina- 
tion. That  is  a  saving  that  could  be 
made  by  storage  at  home. 

I  have  commented  on  what  I  think  to 
be  the  inability  of  the  carriers  to  take 
care  of  the  extensive  crop  which  is  in 
prospect  during  the  next  few  years. 
Assuming  a  crop  to  be  20,000  cars, 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  within  a  very 
short  time,  if  it  were  moved  in  100 
days — which  would  be  necessary  if  it 
were  put  on  the  market  immediately  or 
stored  in  the  East — it  would  require 
provisions  by  the  carriers  to  take  care 
of  200  cars  per  day.  If  it  was  shipped 
regularly,  this  would  require  a  supply 
of  refrigerator  cars  of  not  less  than 
4,000,  assuming  that  it  took  twenty  days 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.'s  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Besides  your  regular  order  of 

Nursery  Stock 

be  sure  to  get  a  few 


THIS  YEAE 


The  Vineland  Nursery  Co. 

Bos  8 

Clarkston,  Washington 

AGENTS  WANTED 
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$1.00 


Brings  this  "Sanodor 


99 


Interior  Toilet  to  You 


THIS  NEW,  IMPEOVED  "SANODOR"  TOILET  is 
positively  the  greatest  boon  to  rural  districts  of  the  20th 
century.  From  all  practical  and  sanitary  purposes,  better  than 
the  city  toilet.    Greatest  preventor  of  disease  ever  known. 

Send  $1.00,  cash  or  money  order,  and 
we'll  ship  "Sanodor"  Interior  Toilet, 
with  entire  outfit,  to  your  nearest  express 
station.  Examine  it.  If  satisfactory,  pay 
agent  $6.50  and  balance,  $20,  direct  to 
us.  Monthly  payments  of  $5,  if  you  wish. 

NO  SEWER,  WATER 
OR  PLUMBING 

NO  EMPTYING 

Illustration  at  the  right  explains  entire  working  of  "Sanodor"  Toilet.  Can  he 
installed  in  one  hour's  time.  An  ordinary  barrel  will  serve  as  vault  below  toilet. 
If  desired  galvanized  vault  will  be  furnished  at  slight  extra 
cost.  The  powerful  chemical  absolutely  destroys  all  germ 
life  and  odors.  Empty  but  once  every  three  to  five  years. 

Don't  pass  this  unnoticed.  The  health  of  yourself  and 
family  is  at  stake.  The  unsanitary  privy  does  more  to  breed 
typhoid  and  other  disease  germs  than  anything  else. 

Send  your  dollar  today — now.  State  arrangement  of 
home.  Ask  for  our  large,  beautifully  illustrated  "Sanodor" 
Catalog . 

American  Disinfectant  Co.  Jb^ 

350  Main  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Superior  Tree 
Protector 

Especially  Adapted  Against  All 
Climbing  Insects 

The  Superior  Tree  Protector  will  prevent 
climbing  insects  from  reaching  the  leaves 
and  buds  of  a  tree  or  plant.  It  will  not 
wear  out,  will  not  get  out  of  order,  re- 
mains the  same  when  the  sun  shines, 
when  the  rain  falls,  or  when  the  sand 
blows,  and  automatically  adjusts  itself  to 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is  easily  put  on, 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  plant,  and  is 
effective  in  every  instance  for  which  it 
was  designed.  You  cannot  afford  to  waste 
your  time  poisoning  cut  worms  or  catch- 
ing bud  weevils  when  you  can  procure  this 
preventive  at  a  trifling  cost.  Once  put  on, 
it  requires  no  more  attention.  Don't  wait 
until  the  damaging  results  of  the  insects 
show  on  the  trees,  but  protect  them  AT 
ONCE. 

PRICES   F.O.B.    BRIDGEPORT,  WASH., 
AND  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

No.  1 — For  1-year-old  trees. 

Less  than  1,000  2y2c 

No.  2 — For  2 -year-old  trees. 

Less  than  1,000  3V2c 

No.  3 — For  3-year-old  trees. 

Less  than  1,000  4y2c 

No.  4 — For  4-year-old  trees. 

Less  than  1,000  5c 

No.  5 — For  5-year-old  trees. 

Less  than  1,000  6c 

Complete  in  lots  over  1,000  at  %  cent 

less  than  quoted  above. 

PATENTED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

Superior  Tree  Protector  Mfg.  Co. 

Factory  and  Office  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  at  Bridgeport,  Washington 

Awarded  Prizes  at  Land  Products  Show 
and  National  Apple  Show 

AGENTS  WANTED 


to  make  the  round  trip  to  the  East  and 
return  the  empties  back  to  the  shipping 
points.  That  is  figuring  on  something 
which  I  doubt  could  be  accomplished, 
especially  if  the  apples  were  shipped 
to  a  destination  east  of  Chicago.  The 
conditions,  as  I  stated,  which  are  caus- 
ing such  an  anxiety  to  the  railway 
companies,  can  only  be  met  by  some 
provision  for  and  the  investment  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  facil- 
ities for  storage  at  home,  and  also 
facilities  looking  to  the  marketing  of 
by-products  and  taking  care  of  that 
portion  of  the  crop  which  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  go  to  the  Eastern  markets 
as  green  fruit.  Evaporators  and  can- 
neries, it  seems  to  me,  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  these  should  not 
be  what  may  be  termed  individual  or 
local  plants,  but  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  insure  a  market  for  a 
very  large  percentage  of  this  crop  at 
one  point,  and  organized  with  a  com- 
petent manager,  one  who  knows  how 
to  evaporate  fruit,  and  how  to  preserve 
it  and  put  it  on  the  market  in  first-class 
condition,  in  a  manner  that  will  en- 
courage the  buyer  to  come  back  to  the 
same  plant  the  next  season.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  must  be  looked" 
to.  The  difficulty  with  a  little  plant  is 
that  it  does  not  turn  out  enough  pro- 
duct to  stand  a  large  overhead  charge; 
cannot  afford  to  engage  a  superintend- 
ent or  a  chemical  director,  nor  the  class 
of  skilled  operatives  so  important  to 
the  success  of  large  plants  of  all  kinds 
and  especially  so  in  the  preparation  of 
foodstuffs  for  world-wide  distribution. 
What  I  feel  should  be  effected  here  is 
the  organization  of  large  orchard  pro- 
duct companies.  They  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  composed  of  the  growers. 
The  interest  in  this  particular  branch 
of  production  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  something  that  must  appeal  to  the 
banker,  to  the  jobber,  to  every  citizen 
of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Coast  and  in 
the  interior,  who  are  trading  with  the 
people,  operating  these  branches  and 
undertaking  to  get  the  products  from 
the  soil.  We  find  in  the  grain  industry 
that  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  builds  a 
mill  in  which  the  grain  is  manufac- 
tured into  flour.  Somebody  from  the 
outside  is  in  that  branch  of  the  service. 
Why  should  not  somebody  from  the 
outside  come  in  and  put  up  these  can- 
neries, put  up  these  fruit  evaporators, 
and  make  that  a  trade?  Pickles,  cider, 
vinegar  and  all  those  by-products  of  the 
fruit  ought  all  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
man  who  is  a  specialist  in  his  line,  and 
it  should  not  be  put  up  to  the  farmer  to 
organize  a  small  company,  hire  some- 
body who  has  pasted  labels  on  a  can  in 
some  plant  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
canning  industry  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  experienced.  Some  organization 
for  the  by-products,  or  for  the  canning 
and  evaporating  should  be  established, 
I  think,  as  is  with  the  milling  industry, 
and  the  man  who  grows  fruit  ought  to 
be  able  to  load  it  on  the  cars  some- 
where near  his  ranch  and  then  get  his 
money  and  be  relieved  from  any  fur- 
ther responsibility  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  way  to  get  at 
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it.  It  seems  to  me  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  not  only  handle  the  dried 
fruits  and  canned  fruits,  and  the  cider 
and  vinegar,  but  might  take  hold  of  the 
cold  storage  proposition  as  well.  It 
would  be  an  ideal  organization  to  have 
them  all  together.  In  such  case  it 
would  be  possible  for  an  orchardist  to 
sell  his  entire  product  to  such  a  con- 
cern, and  it  could  be  graded  for  ship- 
ment East  as  green  fruit,  and  the 
poorer  grades  could  be  manufactured 
into  other  products. 

I  want  to  cite  a  few  figures  in  regard 
to  what  has  been  done  in  California  as 
to  canned  fruits  and  evaporated  fruits. 
The  report  for  the  operations  in  this 
state  of  the  crop  of  1911  shows  the  ex- 
port crop  to  be  distributed  as  follows, 
that  is,  these  are  the  countries  of  the 
greatest  demand  for  the  different 
classes  of  fruit:  Evaporated  apples 
went  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands; 
apricots  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  Germany;  peaches  to  Canada  and 
Germany;  prunes  to  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany;  raisins  to 
Canada  and  New  Zealand.  This  shows 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  ex- 
porting the  cured  fruits,  as  they  are 
called,  to  foreign  territory.  I  regret  I 
have  not  the  figures  to  show  just  what 
these  exports  were  to  the  different 
countries  for  that  time.  I  note  from 
the  report  as  to  the  canned  goods  pro- 
duction of  California  during  the  vear 
1901,  the  entire  product  was  2,677,082 
cases.  In  1911,  ten  years  later,  this 
grew  to  4,182,650  cases.  This  indicates 
that  California,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  remarkably  great  producing  state 
in  fruits  ten  years  ago,  had  not  much 
more  than  begun  to  can  the  fruits  of  the 
country.  I  urge,  not  upon  the  grower 
but  upon  the  banker,  the  capitalist,  the 
irrigation  company  and  all  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  the  railroads  as  well,  careful, 
studious  consideration  of  the  remedy 
for  the  present  difficulties.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  present  con- 
ditions are  very  unsatisfactory.  There 
can  be  nothing  but  anxiety  in  contem- 
plation of  the  future  success  of  the 
fruit-growing  industry,  with  no  better 
surrounding  conditions  than  at  present, 
that  is,  no  better  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  it  at  home  or  protecting  the 
grower  in  his  market  for  his  best  fruits, 
or  a  market  for  dried  products  and 
canned  products. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

The  writer  wishes  to  thank  you  personally 
for  the  papers  you  have  sent  and  assure  you 
that  we  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  saying 
kind  things  for  the  "Better  Fruit."  With  our 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  prosperity  and 
appreciating  the  good  work  that  you  are  doing 
for  fruitgrowers,  we  are  yours  respectfully, 
Richey  &  Gilbert,  Toppenish,  Washington. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

We  appreciate  your  journal  very  much  and 
must  say  it  certainly  brings  results  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  fruit  journals  published  in  the  United 
States.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  growing 
of  fruit  should  not  be  without  it.  Very  truly 
yours,  Lafayette  Nursery  Company,  Lafayette, 
Oregon. 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

WTe  find  that  our  advertising  in  "Better 
Fruit"  is  very  satisfactory  and  for  the  coming 
fall  we  shall  plan  to  run  our  copy  probably 
all  through  the  winter.  Your  truly,  Glen  Bros., 
Rochester,  New  "York. 


Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

By  strict  field  supervision,  by  careful  selection  of  strain  and 
variety,  by  testing  in  our  perfectly  equipped  seed  testing  laboratory 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  you  a  grade  of  seed  tbat  stands  the  severest 
test  for  purity  and  germination. 

Inferior  seed  is  costly,  even  if  it  is  to  be  had  as  a  gift.  "We  do  not 
offer  bargains  or  special  price  inducements — neither  do  you  want 
them.    Buy  the  best  seed — you  have  only  one  chance  at  the  same  crop. 

OUR  CATALOG  WILL  HELP  YOUR  SELECTION 

Otir  1913  Seed  Annual  (published  for  22  years)  is  complete  with 
descriptions  and  prices  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Field  Seeds, 
besides  a  list  of  all  other  goods  sold  by  us,  such  as 
Spray   Materials,    Cultivators    and   Drills,  Nursery 
Supplies,  Bee  Supplies,  Stock  Foods,  Poultry  Foods. 
This  Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  Seattle  and  Portland 

(Established  1885) 


Make  Your  Orchard 
Show  More 
Profit 

Get  full  value  from  your  orchard.    Erect  an  Apple  Evaporator  of  your  own.  The  cost 
is  small.     Profits  large.    Send  for  our  new  catalogue.    All  about 
Evaporators.    How  to  erect  and  and  how  to  run  them. 

IT'S  FREE.  SEND  TODAY. 

Strong,  Dash  &  Hery  Co.,  301  State  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 

"The  Oldest  Apple  Evaporator  Supply  House  in  America" 


The  H.P.  Spramotor  shown 
here  is  equally  efficient  on  row 
crop  or  orchard  work.  Twelve 
nozzles  that  cannot  clog— sprays 
with  125  lbs.  pressure  —  gets 
after  germs,  parasites,  canker 
worms,  makes  the  blight  im- 
possible, giving  crops  greatest 
possible  chance  for  maximum 
development. 

This  machine  will 
thoroughly  spray  two 
acres  of  row  crop  in 
30  minutes  —  the  in- 
creased yield  will 
refund  cost  several 
times  every  season. 

:NOTE—  There's  a 
Spramotor   built  for 

your  exact  requirements.  Prices  range  from  $6.00  to  $350.00.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  find  out  all  there  is  to  know  about  it.  We  forward  you 
the  facts  with  our  treatise  on  "Crop  Diseases"  without  placing  you  under 
any  obligation  to  buy. 

R.  H.  HEARD 
1513  Erie  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

For  the  Vegetable  Garden 

Morse's  Golden  Cream  Sweet  Com,  Proline 
Black  Wax  Beans,  Kentucky  Wonder  Pole 
Beans,  Early  Bush  (Summer)  Squash,  Bocky 
Ford  Muskmelon,  Tom  Watson  Watermelon. 

For  the  Flower  Garden 

Large  P'lowering  Branching  Asters,  Camellia 
Flowered  Double  Balsams,  Climbing  Variegated 
Nasturtiums,  Double  Chrysanthemum  Flowered 
Sunflower,  Pose  Bushes. 

The  above  are  all  described  in 

Morse's  [Garden^  Guide 

for  1913.  Sent  free  of  Charge. 

C.C.MORSE  &  CO. 

61  Jackson  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SLAUGHTERED 

grade  stock  and  very  low  prices.  W> 
for  prices. 

J.  B.  Weaver  &  Sons        UNION  NURSERIES 


Prices  on  Italian  Prune  Trees 

Also  all  other  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits.  We 
have  a  large  surplus  that  must  he  sold.  High 
We  pay  transportation.    Send  a  list  of  your  wants 


Union,  Oregon 


Win  Wealth  with  Gold  Dollar  Strawberries 

I  have  350,000  plants  to  offer,  which  are  big,  healthy,  vigorous  and  heavily 
rooted,  that  will  grow  and  produce  big  crops  of  extra  early,  large  size  berries, 
that  command  the  highest  early  market  prices.  Fresh  dug  and  packed  to  carry 
any  distance.  200  plants  $1.00 — $3.00  per  1,000,  by  freight  or  express.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots  N  A  MILLER)  Orenco,  Oregon 


Have  You  Any  Bush  or  Bog  Land  ? 

fuTdt%Ty      _^J)  If  you  have  any  bush  or  bog  fields,  or  parts  of 

forged  ^HP^T  fields,  lying  out  as  waste  land,  or  if  you  have  any  tough 
sharp  Tfi.-Jfc— „  sodthatyouwanttothoroughlychopup,or 

if  you  have  any  other 


it  you  nave  any  other 
ed  impossible, put  the 


Bush  and  Bog  Plow  on  the  job.  You  will  be  as- 
tonished at  what  this  big,  strong,  heavy  plow  or 
disk  will  do  to  it.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
tool.  Write  tcday  for  catalogand  B  &  B.  circular. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,    940  Main  St.,  Kigganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of 'the original CL ARK double actio?i  harrows 


Makes  Meaning  Plainer 

Comment  on  "The  1912  Apple  Market, 
Evils  Shown  and  Remedies  Proposed," 
published  in  "Better  Fruit"  March, 
1913: 

Medford,  Oregon,  February  18,  1913. 
Editor  Better  Fruit: 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  say,  "You  cannot 
prevent  a  disease  by  spraying,  but  you  can 
cure  and  eradicate  it."  Now,  as  we  all  know, 
the  whole  theory  of  the  use  of  a  fungicide  is 
in  its  preventive,  or  prophylactic,  powers.  It 
concerns  itself  with  the  application  of  dele- 
terious substances  (fungicides)  to  the  host  in 
order  that  the  germination  and  growth  of 
fungous  spores  may  be  prevented.  The  use  of 
fungicides  may  take  the  form  of  disinfection 
of  the  seed  or  of  propagative  parts,  or  even  the 
application  of  reagents  to  the  soil  in  order  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  fungus  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  host  plant.  Once  a  fungous  spore, 
e.g.,  a  scab  spore,  germinates  and  sends  its 
germ  tube  beneath  the  epidemis  of  the  apple 
fruit,  spraying  will  not  cure  or  eradicate  it. 
In  the  case  of  anthracnose,  we  know  that 
spraying  in  the  fall  of  the  year  will  prevent 
an  attack  of  anthracnose;  but  spraying  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  will  not  cure  the  lesions 
which  have  been  produced  during  the  previous 
winter  by  the  attacks  of  the  anthracnose 
fungus.  Once  a  cell,  or  group  of  cells,  is  de- 
stroyed, there  is  no  cure.  Tissues  may  arise 
from  uninjured  cells  and  only  from  them.  We 
spray  not  because  plants  are  diseased,  but 
because  we  do  not  want  them  to  be  diseased. 
Of  course,  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
one  should  spray  for  apple  scab  where  it  is 
known  that,  owing  to  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, it  does  not  exist.  For  instance,  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  spraying  for  scab  is  not 
pnetieed,  excepting  in  a  very  limited  way  in 
some  of  the  higher  mountain  valleys  where 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  scab 
fungu.5.  Common  sense  would  tell  us  that  we 
should  not  spray  for  bitter  rot  of  apple  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  for  the  reason  that  bitter  rot  is 
not  a  disease  which  troubles  us  here.  In  the 
same  way,  the  apple  growers  of  the  Eastern 
states  should  not  spray  for  apple  anthracnose, 
became,  owing  to  their  climatic  conditions,  the 
organism  causing  this  disease  does  not  exist 
in  the  East.  Sincerely  yours, 

P.  J.  O'Gara, 
Pathologist  in  Charge  and  Special  Meteorologi- 
cal Observer,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

The  editor  meant  by  the  expression 
"You  cannot  prevent  a  disease  by 
spraying,  but  you  can  eradicate  it,"  that 
where  no  disease  exists  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  spray.  He  assumed  the  ex- 
pression implied  an  absence  not  only 
of  the  disease  itself  but  of  infection  or 
cankers,  from  which  spores  originated 
that  produced  the  disease.  In  other 
words,  if  there  are  no  anthracnose 
cankers  in  the  orchard  there  would  be 
no  anthracnose  spores.  If  there  was  no 
scab,  as  is  the  case  in  arid  climates, 
there  would  be  no  scab,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  spray.  His 
idea  was  the  same  as  in  medicine. 
Smallpox  is  about  the  only  disease  you 
can  prevent,  and  that  by  inoculation. 
There  is  no  remedy  that  will  cure  dis- 
ease that  does  not  exist.  However,  the 
comment  of  Professor  O'Gara  should 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
as  used  and  remove  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding. 


Milton  Fruitgrowers'  Union 
At  the  annual  meeting  Manager  Mum- 
ford  reported  the  crop  of  winter  apples 
handled  by  the  association  amounted  to 
146,790  boxes,  40,000  of  which  were 
still  on  cold  storage  in  January.  The 
prices  realized  for  extra  fancy  stock 
sold  at  that  time  were:  Ben  Davis,  79 
cents;  Jonathan,  $1.07;  Arkansas  Black, 
$1.16;  Newtowns,  $1.02;  Winesaps, 
$1.26;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.02;  Red  Cheeks, 
86  cents. 
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Did  you  have  Spray  troubles  last  season?  Some  growers  had 
very  serious  ones. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Why  risk  your  crop  by  using  new  and  untried  preparations? 
Let  your  Experiment  Station  do  the  experimenting. 

Why  not  use  an  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  that  has  successfully 
weathered  the  varied  climatic  conditions  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana  the  past  four  years? 

The  Grasselli  Brand  Has  Done  This 

IF  IN  DOUBT 

Ask  your  local  or  state  authorities.  They  are  best  qualified 
to  advise  as  to  local  conditions. 

A  FEW  OF  OUR  DISTRIBUTERS: 

Cashmere  Fruit  Growers'  Union     .       .       .  Cashmere,  Washington 

Denney  &  Co   Payette,  Idaho 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union         .       .  Hood  River,  Oregon 

Hardie  Manufacturing  Company     .       .       .  Portland,  Oregon 

Inland  Seed  Company   Spokane,  Washington 

Plough  Hardware  Company     .       .       .       .  Wenatchee,  Washington 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  Medford,  Oregon 

C.  J.  Sinsel   Boise,  Idaho 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union      .       .  North  Yakima,  Washington 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Storage  and  Transportation 

Letter  from  Howard  Elliott,  President  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  read  at  Fruit  Growers' 


PLEASE  deliver  the  following  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  H.  C.  Sampson,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Apple  Show: 
"I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  be 
present  at  your  fifth  annual  meeting,  as 
I  would  like  to  manifest  by  my  pres- 
ence my  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  the  National  Apple 
Show  in  promoting  the  apple  business 
in  the  Northwest."  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  the  first  shipment  of  apples 
was  made  from  the  Northwest  and  al- 
ready it  has  become  one  of  the  impor- 
tant agricultural  industries.  And  upon 
its  success  depends  the  prosperity  of  a 


large  number  of  people,  which  will 
steadily  increase  as  production  in- 
creases. Therefore  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  and  the  successful  working 
out  of  the  problems  that  now  confront 
it  are  of  general  interest. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
Northwest  produces  the  best  apples 
grown  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  ideal,  and 
taking  advantage  of  these  conditions, 
industry,  intelligence  and  science  have 
worked  together  to  produce  the  highest 
grade  of  fruit.  But,  having  raised  this 
splendid  fruit,  the  next  problem  is  to 


place  it  within  reach  of  the  consumer 
in  perfect  condition,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  that  has  arisen  with 
the  growth  of  the  business.  The  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer,  as  a  rule,  are 
a  long  distance  apart.  The  apple 
grower  of  the  Northwest  has  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  world  for  a  mar- 
ket, and  as  time  goes  on  and  produc- 
tion increases  he  must  utilize  this 
market  continuously.  The  principal 
element  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  crop  that  must  be  har- 
vested in  sixty  days  but  the  consump- 
tion of  which  extends  over  a  whole 
year,  therefore  the  crop  must  be  stored 
somewhere  in  the  intervening  period. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
transportation  companies  to  attempt  to 
move  the  crop  of  the  country  in  two  or 
three  months,  and  not  only  is  it  a 
physical  impossibility  but  it  would  be 
an  economic  waste,  because  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  plant  required  to 
accomplish  this  would  necessarily  re- 
main idle  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year.  Also,  the  additional  investment 
in  transportation  facilities,  on  which  a 
return  to  the  investor  would  have  to  be 
made,  would  necessarily  result  in  a  de- 
cided increase  in  rates;  all  of  which 
makes  it  manifest  that  storage  must  be 
provided  for  apples  as  is  now  provided 
for  all  other  crops,  but  is  more  urgently 
needed  for  apples  because  of  their  per- 
ishable nature.  For  precisely  the  rea- 
son given  above  as  the  necessity  for 
storage,  to-wit:  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  moving  the  crop  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  it  seems  obvious  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  storage 
must  be  provided  at  or  near  the  point 
of  production,  supplemented  by  storage 
at  one  or  more  large  cities  from  which 
fruit  can  be  distributed  quickly  to 
consumers. 

The  other  important  problem  is  the 
utilization  of  what  may  be  called  the 
by-products.  No  matter  the  skill  and 
care  with  which  an  orchard  is  handled, 
there  will  always  be  a  varying  per- 
centage of  fruit  in  such  condition  that 
it  will  not  stand  the  cost  of  long-dis- 
tance shipment.  This  class  of  fruit 
must  be  dried,  canned  or  converted  into 
other  valuable  products,  such  as  vine- 
gar and  cider.  But  little  of  this  is  done 
now,  doubtless  because  the  fruitgrow- 
ers' business  is  so  new  in  the  North- 
west. Already,  however,  the  waste  is 
very  large  and  need  of  preserving 
plants  urgent.  The  fruitgrowers  of  the 
Northwest  must  expect  the  same  keen 
competition  that  exists  in  all  other 
lines  of  business  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  it,  and  it  may  be  well  that  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  utilization 
from  what  is  now  wasted  will  deter- 
mine their  ability  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  other  fruit  districts.  Therefore 
two  problems  require  immediate  con- 
sideration, storage  and  utilization  of 
by-products.  These  problems  must  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  producers  of 
fruit;  the  railroads  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  provide  adequate  transportation. 
For  example,  in  1912  the  Northern 
Pacific  purchased  fifteen  hundred  re- 
frigerator cars,  and  for  1913  eleven 
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Turn  Stump  Land 
Into  Big- prop  Land 


Stumpy  farms  are  money-losing  farms.  You  can't  raise  bumper  crops  with  stumps 
on  your  farm.  Cut-over  lands  made  valuable  by  the  Mighty  Monarch  Steel  Stump 
Puller— the  puller  that  is  guaranteed  up  to  500,000 pounds.  Outwears  and  outpulls 
all  others.  18  years' experience  has  PROVED  it.  Beats  dangerous  dynamite 


Clear  5  Acres  a  Day! 

The  Mighty  Monarch  pulls  stumps  from  1  to  5  acres  a 
day.  Simple  to  operate— a  terror  to  biggest  stumps. 


The 

Monarch 
Stump  Puller 


A  GREEN  STUMP  7  feet  thick,  pulled  by  a  Mighty  Monarch. 
Roots  '6-i  feet  above  the  ground     Two  men,  sitting  ou 
extreme  ends,  are  30  feet  apart. 


U4l 


made  of  the  highest  grade  material,  in 
jr  own  big  steel  plunt.  Guaranteed  5  years! 
The  only  manufacturers  ol'  complete  stump  pull. 
*  ers.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  world. 

Get  This  Great  Book! 

Write  right  now  for  our  handsome  catalog.  Packed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  good  pointers.  This  wonder- 
ful book  is  worth  big  money  to  you.  even  if  you  have 
only  a  few  stumps.  We  will  send  itFREE— while  th3y 
last.  If  you  live  in  or  about  Tacoma  write  to  or  call  on 

Tacoma  Implement  &  Seed  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington 

If  in  Oregon  address  (28) 
Reierson  Machinery  Company,  Portland,  Oregon 


Weatherproof  is  expense-proof 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  makes  roofing  lastingly  tight  rgainst  rain 
sun,  wind,  snow,  heat  and  cold. 
This  is  the  everlasting  waterproofer  of  Nature.    We  use  it  to  make 


_  Because  it  gives  absolute  protection  Genasco  is  economical  roofing- 
it  costs  less  in  the  end. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  Look- for  the  hemisphere 
trademark.  1  lie  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  It  water- 
proofs seams  without  cement  and  prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt,  and  largest  New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


ufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world 


The  Irrigation  Age 

The  pioneer  journal  of  its  kind  and  the  leading  repre- 
sentative  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Industries, 
•f}  western  resources,  agricultural,  mineral  and  industral 

development.  The  only  distinct  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age  publication  in  the  world. 

"Better  Fruit"  $1.50  per  year 


Write  for  new 
book 


For  Your  Orchard  Work 


«,    this  Cutaway   Double   Action  Extension  Head 
Harrow  is  unequaled.    And  yet  it  is  not  a  "dead 
head"  when  not  at  work  in  the  orchard,  for  it  closes 
up  into  a  regular  double  action 
field  harrow  for  general 
field    work.  The 

is  the  original  double  action.  Its  superiority  is 
acknowledged  by  imitation.  It  is  equipped 
with  detachable  jointed  tongue,  Clark  forged- 
edge  disks  and  Clark  hardwood  journals. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  940  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Makers  of  the  original  double  action  harrows 


Cut&w&y 


hundred,  making  two  thousand  six 
hundred  cars  in  two  years,  or  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  $3,500,000.  To 
provide  the  necessary  transportation 
will  take  very  large  sums  of  money,  so 
the  responsibility  of  raising  the  money 
needed  for  storage  and  making  of  by- 
products must  rest  upon  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  apple  raising.  The 
National  Apple  Show  in  the  last  few 
years  has  done  its  work  in  proving 
to  the  world  that  the  very  best  apples 
can  be  and  are  raised  in  the  American 
Northwest.  Having  succeeded  in  that, 
the  same  energy  and  brains  can  make 
a  success  of  the  marketing,  storing  and 
utilizing  of  by-products  if  the  same 
attention  be  given  to  those  features  of 
the  business  as  has  been  given  to  the 
growing. 


Spraying  Trees  In  Bloom 

By  H.  F.  Wilson,  Assistant  Ent  imologist, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 

UNDER  the  heading  of  "Caterpillars, 
Codling  Moth,  Aphids,"  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  "Better  Fruit,"  pages 
16  and  17,  Mr.  W.  H.  Volck,  horticul- 
tural commissioner  Santa  Cruz  County, 
Watsonville,  California,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements:  "Owing  to  the  very 
early  attacks  of  tussock  caterpillars, 
canker  worms  and  leaf  folders,  the  first 
sprayings  should  not  be  delayed  until 
the  blossoms  have  all  fallen,  but  ap- 
plied while  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  The 
period  from  full  bloom  to  the  time 
when  two-thirds  of  the  blossoms  have 
fallen  appears  to  be  the  most  practical 
timing.  Spraying  with  good  arsenicals 
will  cause  no  injury  to  the  blossoms. 
*  *  *  Apply  the  first  spraying  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  full  bloom  to  the 
time  when  two-thirds  of  the  blossoms 
have  fallen."  Note  that  he  states  that 
the  time  mentioned  appears  to  be  the 
best.  This  recommendation,  which  is 
undoubtedly  given  on  reliable  data  and 
experiments,  is  a  very  dangerous  one 
for  both  the  beekeeper  and  the  horti- 
culturist. Certainly  such  a  practice 
cannot  help  but  cause  the  destruction  of 
insects  which  feed  upon  the  nectar  of 
the  blossoms  and  climbing  about  over 
them  in  search  of  it  aid  in  cross  pol- 
lenization.  In  localities  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed the  honey  bees  will  be  destroyed, 
and  one  of  our  local  beekeepers  suf- 
fered such  loss  from  the  spraying  of  a 
single  orchard  that  he  was  compelled  to 
move  to  an  entirely  different  locality. 

It  is  a  common  recommendation  of 
this  station  to  suggest  bees  for  the 
orchard  and  farm,  both  for  the  value 
received  from  the  cross  fertilization  of 
fruits  and  the  surplus  honey  secured. 
In  view  of  this  recommendation  I  will 
state  that  in  Oregon  we  have  the  tus- 
sock moth,  canker  worm  and  several 
caterpillars  which  cause  more  or  less 
damage  to  the  fruit,  but  only  in  one 
instance  have  they  caused  enough 
damage  to  make  it  necessary  to  con- 
sider methods  of  control  other  than 
those  now  in  use.  In  localities  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  combat  these 
early-feeding  caterpillars,  the  spray 
should  be  applied  before  the  blossom 
buds  open.     At  that  time  the  young 
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'-BEE 
SUPPLIES 


Are  standard — the  best  to  be 
had  for  money-making 
purposes.    "We  are 
Agents  for  lewis  Bee  Ware. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
Most   authoritative   Bee  Book 
issued,  34  pages  of  definite 
information.  Illustrated. 


TheChas.H.Lilly  Co.  Seattle. 


BARTELDES 
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WESTERN  SEEDS  FOR 
WESTERN  PLANTERS 

Once  Used  —  Always  Used 

If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
we  will  supply  direct 

Our  1913  Catalogue  Free 

Our  Specialty — Dry  Farming  Seeds 

The  Barteldes  Seed  Co. 

Box  1804      Dept.  4C      Denver,  Colorado 


Vehicles  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Gilbert  Implement  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


FRUIT 


"Better  Fruit"  sub- 
scribers demand 
the  "Better  Box" 


Western  Soft  Pine 
Light,  strong  and 
durable 


BOXES 


TWO  CARLOADS  DAILY 


Ask  for  Our  Prices 
Delivered  Your  Station 

BERRY  CRATES 

and 

Save  Time  Hallocks 

Our  Save  Time  Hallock  is  the 
Best  Folding  Berry  Box 

on  the  market. 
Samples  on  application. 


Washington  Mill  Co. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers 
Spokane,  Washington 


caterpillars  will  be  feeding  and  should 
be  more  easily  destroyed  than  a  week 
or  ten  days  later. 

There  may  be  some  opposition  to  this 
extra  application  on  account  of  the  cost, 
but  surely  the  value  of  the  cross-fer- 
tilized fruit  over  the  self-fertilized  will 
be  more  than  the  cost  of  spraying.  Just 
how  much  we  can  depend  upon  the 
wind  and  air  currents  for  distributing 
pollen  is  hard  to  say,  but  several  in- 
vestigators have  carried  on  experiments 
which  tend  to  show  that  not  as  much 
pollen  is  distributed  in  this  way  as  one 
would  expect.  In  conclusion  I  would 
suggest  that  the  fruitgrowers  of  every 
state  should  be  careful  about  spraying 
when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  such  a 
practice  should  only  be  resorted  to  as 
the  last  and  final  means  of  insuring  a 
crop  of  perfect  apples. 


Hood  River  Area  Soil  Survey 

The  field  work  of  the  soil  survey  of 
the  Hood  River  area,  Oregon,  made  by 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
been  completed.  The  report  will  be 
issued  some  time  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  coming  summer.  The  area  sur- 
veyed comprises  parts  of  Hood  River 
County,  Oregon,  and  Klickitat  and  Ska- 
mania Counties,  Washington,  and  con- 
tains 250  squares  miles,  or  160,000  acres. 
The  survey  was  made  in  order  that  the 
department  might  show  the  crop  adap- 
tations of  the  various  types  of  soil  in 
the  area  and  make  recommendations  as 
to  what  methods  of  farm  management 
should  be  practiced  to  obtain  larger  re- 
turns per  acre  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  or  increase  the  present  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  A  soil  map,  showing 
in  colors  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
various  types  of  soil  encountered  in  the 
area,  and  the  location  of  all  farmhouses, 
churches,  schools,  public  roads,  streams 
and  railroads  in  the  area,  will  accom- 
pany the  report. — Contributed. 


Around  the  World  With  A 
Shipment  of  Apples 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gilbert  of  the  Richey  & 
Gilbert  Co.,  Toppenish,  Washington, 
started  for  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
about  the  first  of  February  to  make  the 
"Around  the  World  Cruise"  from  New 
York,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
Mr.  Gilbert  to  study  the  markets  abroad 
and  also  to  introduce  our  Northwest 
apples  into  Eastern  countries  which 
have  neither  tasted  or  seen  our  won- 
derful red  apples.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  consuls  at  the  ports  he  expects  to 
visit  and  will  also  have  samples  of 
apples  which  were  especially  selected 
and  packed  by  his  company  for  this 
trip.  He  has  made  arrangements  with 
the  steamship  company  to  furnish  them 
a  supply  of  apples  to  be  used  on  this 
trip.  It  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Gilbert  to 
push  the  introduction  of  Winesaps  espe- 
cially in  the  Far  Eastern  markets,  such 
as  Japan,  Manila,  China,  etc. 
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Get  more  fruit,  better  fruit— full  crops,  big' 
gest  profits!  Plant  a. Hill  Evergreen  Wind- 
break. Increase  value  of  your  land.  Protect 
your  orchards,  berry  patches,  etc.,  from 
destructive  winds  and  frost.  Keep  fruit 
from  blowing  off  trees.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  all  strong,  hardy  nursery-grown  stock. 

Ufl  1  9C  Evergreen 
fill  ti  4  O  Windbreaks 
Make  Perfect  Protection 

Evergreens  of  known  quality.  Prices  that  are 
real  bargains.  Our  double  transplanting  and 
thorough  root  pruning  absolutely  insures  cer- 
tainty o£  growth.  We've  had  over  66  years' 
experience.  World's  largest  evergreen  growera 
— fifty  million  trees. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Evergreen 

Book  —Handsome  new  color-illustrated 
book  te  Is  how  to  get  best  wind- 
break results.  Our  expert  advice  free— also  list 
of  60  great  bargains  in  evergreens.  Write 
Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Evergreen  Specialuts 
287 Cedar  Street,       Dundee,  111. 
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FREE!  BOOK1 


on 


A  practical  booklet  on  up-to-date 
methods  and  principles  of  pruning 
all  kinds  of  orchard  trees,  by  L.  H. 
Day,  Horticultural  Expert. 

SENT  ON  REQUEST 

TO  ANY  ORCHARDIST 

who  is  a  member  of  a  Kruit  Grow- 
ers' Association, and  mentions  nameof  same 
Sent  to  others  for  cost  of  mailing,  4c. 

UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the 

"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 

the  strongest,  lightest  and  best  orchard  ladder  on 
the  market  at  any  price. 

3536  PERALTA  ST.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Orchardist 
Supply  House 


Franz  Hardware  Co. 

Hood  Biver,  Oregon 


Ship  Tour  Goods  in  Transit 

TO 

NORTHWEST  STORAGE  CO. 

324  Division  Street 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

Suitable  space  for  handling 

Apples  —  Potatoes 

Farm  Machinery  and  General  Storage 
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mmm  °n  free  trial 


No  Money  in  Advance 
We  Pay  Freight 


No  Bank  Deposit 
5  -  Year  Guarantee 


Hurst  Acme  Power  Sprayer 


arge  fruit  growers.    100  and  200  gallon  tanks— short  turn  gear,  light  weight,  powerful  pressure  (12  nozzles  at  200  lbs.),  automatic 
pressure  regulator,  cyclone  agitator,  and  a  V/i  H.P.  four-cycle  engine  that  never  fails.  It 
is  vertical,  frost-proof,  water-cooled,  simple  in  construction,  an  engine  any  boy  can  operate. 
Engine  can  be  relieved  of  load  when  nozzles  are  shut  off.   You  can  easily  remove  engine 
from  sprayer  and  use  for  other  work.  Duplex  pump  with  outside  packing.  Ski-Hi  variable 
nozzle  for  high  trees.   Many  other  exclusive,  practical  features,  fully  described  in  catalog. 


We  Will  Ship  this  Sprayer  to  You 


r 

J     and  let  you  use  it  ten  days  absolutely  free  of  charge.   If  the  free  trial  does  not  convince  you 
that  Hurst  Sprayers  are  better  made,  easier  operated,  more  durable  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  sprayer  on  the  market,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.    If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  can 
pay  cash,  or  we  will  wait  a  whole  season  for  our  money  and  let  you  pay  for  the  sprayer 
out  of  the  increased  profits.   Surely,  this  is  a  one-sided  proposition,  with  everything  in 
your  favor— if  we  weren't  mighty  certain  about  the  quality  of  Hurst  Sprayers,  we  couldn't 
afford  to  make  this  offer. 

Our  long  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of  spraying  machines,  covering  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  together  with  our  binding  5-year  guarantee,  insures  you  complete  satisfac- 
tion when  you  buy  a  Hurst  Sprayer. 

Money-Saving  Otter— Free  Catalog 

Write  us  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you.  Free,  ourbig  catalog  and  condensed  spray- 
ing guide  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  our  Free  Sprayer  Offer  and  our  Free  Trial 
proposition.   Don't  delay,  but  write  at  once  and  save  money. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  8223  North  St.,  Canton,  Ohio;  152  Union  Ave.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


Intercropping 

By  Arthur  G.  B.  Bouquet,  Section  of  Market  G 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness of  fruit  growing  is  the  await- 
ing the  day  when  the  orchard,  by  its 
first  box  of  fruit,  will  begin  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  primary  investment.  Up 
to  that  time,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, it  is  a  question  of  everything  going 
out  and  nothing  coming  in.  One  of 
the  big  problems  of  the  fruitgrower 
is,  therefore,  apparently  economical 
orchard  management  and,  further,  of 
meeting  current  expenses.  In  but  com- 
paratively few  cases  do  we  find  the 
owners  of  fruit  land  placed  in  such  a 
position  financially  as  to  be  able  to  hire 
their  work  done  and  wait  with  folded 
arms  the  harvest  day.  But  we  find 
many  a  prospective  fruit  seller  devising 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  main- 
tenance expenses  by  employing  some 
other  form  of  agriculture  on  the  farm. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
discuss  at  length  the  pro  and  con  of  the 
intercropping  with  vegetables  idea.  In- 
dividual circumstances  will  be  the  gov- 
erning factors  in  most  cases  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  practice  will  be 
used,  and  while  there  are  men  who 
financially  don't  need  to  intercrop— 
others,  who  for  reasons  preferred  by 
them,  would  not  intercrop  at  all  any- 
way, particularly  with  vegetables,  yet 
we  must  not  overlook  in  our  list  the 
grower  who  perforce  must  live  as  best 
he  can  until  his  trees  bring  him  in  his 
first  dividend  on  the  land  and  tree 
outlay. 

Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  orchardist  to  select  a 
piece  of  ground  outside  of  his  fruit  area 
and  convert  it  into  his  intensive  vege- 


Orchard  Land 

ardening,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 

table  land,  and  thus  be  unhampered  by 
trees  and  tree  operations.  Intercrop- 
ping with  vegetables  is  a  hazardous 
proposition  at  best.  It  has  been  severely 
criticised  and  censured  as  being  not 
only  impractical  but  positively  harm- 
ful. True,  it  has  been  abused,  but  the 
practice  was  not  the  foundation  for 
failure  so  much  as  the  man  himself  who 
did  the  work.  Intercropping  puts  an- 
other iron  in  the  fire  which  must  be 
handled  at  the  proper  time.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  irons  being  neglected, 
and  if  it  is  the  trees  it  is  a  runinous 
proposition. 

The  primary  consideration  of  the 
fruitman  is  to  find  the  most  economical 
outlet  for  his  perishable  produce.  Don't 
grow  the  stuff  and  then  hunt  up  the 
market.  Inquire  diligently  into  condi- 
tions existing  in  your  individual  home 
market.  Ascertain  what  is  lacking  in 
the  line  of  first-class  vegetable  produce 
at  certain  times,  then  make  an  effort  to 
supply  it.  The  cannery  will  furnish  in 
some  sections  an  especially  attractive 
and  reliable  means  of  disposition.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  market  cater  to  its  im- 
mediate needs,  even  to  the  proper  horti- 
cultural varieties  of  vegetables  used  in 
the  pack.  If  such  crops  as  onions, 
potatoes,  melons,  etc.,  are  to  be 
grown  community  growing  and  ship- 
ping should  be  practiced  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  co-operative  marketing 
in  carlots.  Under  most  circumstances 
it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  larger 
commission  markets  of  the  state  be- 
cause of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  grower 
to  this  form  of  agriculture  and  the  pos- 


Growers  of  a  full  line  of  nursery 
stocks,  etc.  Apples,  pears,  prunes, 
peaches  and  cherries.  Send  in  your 
want  list  and  secure  prices. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 
Carlton,  Oregon 


WATER! 

Pumped  automatically  from 
the  spring  to  your  house,  from 
the  stream  to  your  land 
Write  today. 

Phillips  Hydraulic 
Ram  Co. 

90  B.  First  Street 
Portland,  Oregron 


SPRAY 

WITH  OUR 

Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

AND 

Neutral  Lead  Arsenate 

They  are  absolutely 

Pure 

Standard 

Reliable 

OREGON  ARSENICAL  SPRAY  CO. 

CLACKAMAS,  OREGtOJV 
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sible  falling  down  on  the  necessary 
details  of  growing  and  marketing  which 
are  well  known  by  the  commercial  mar- 
ket gardener. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived.  Vegetable 
growing  in  the  orchard  or  anywhere 
on  the  fruit  farm  means  a  good  deal  of 
detail  work,  plenty  of  obstacles  are 
there  to  be  overcome  and  problems 
solved,  and  very  often  orchard  manage- 
ment details  come  at  a  time  when  the 
vegetable  crop  is  just  in  a  proper  stage 
to  be  handled.  Very  often  the  orchard- 
ist  is  far  from  being  a  first-class  gar- 
dener, and  this  lack  of  knowledge 
brings  him  to  grief  possibly  at  a  crit- 
ical time,  and  extra  labor,  time  and 
money  are  gone  for  naught.  Such 
crops  as  cantaloupes,  cauliflower,  cel- 
ery and  tomatoes  are  not  too  easily 
handled  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  the 
problems  concerning  these  vegetables 
is  necessary.  Moreover,  the  Northwest 
fruitgrower  who  is  going  to  intercrop 
with  vegetables  must  remember  that 
the  vegetable  markets  of  Oregon  or 
Washington  doesn't  want  and  can't  use 
inferior  stock  on  the  open  markets 
which  will  tend  to  their  collapse  at 
critical  times.  The  same  standard  of 
grading  and  packing  as  is  observed  in 
the  marketing  of  fruit  is  an  essential  in 
the  proper  preparation  of  vegetables 
for  market. 

To  get  any  perishable  produce  dis- 
posed of  economically  the  fruitgrower 
must  have  quick  transportation.  No 
holding  or  storing  is  possible.  When 
the  crop  is  ready  it  has  to  go  and  there 
are  no  delays.  A  most  important  con- 
sideration, in  my  mind,  is  the  question 
of  possible  equipment  for  properly 
handling  this  class  of  work  on  the 
place — equipment  of  labor,  time,  mate- 
rials. There  will  be  extra  teaming,  more 
time  spent  on  soil  preparation,  money 
for  weeding  and  cultivating  and  gen- 
eral operations.  Various  crops,  such  as 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  etc., 
will  require  handling  under  glass 
during  early  spring,  thus  causing  extra 
outlay.  I  would  warn  growers  who 
have  not  such  equipment  to  exercise 
extreme  precaution  in  buying  plants  to 
be  later  field  set.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant question.  If  you  are  to  intercrop 
successfully  your  prime  requisite  must 
be  superior  plants,  even  as  you  would 
purchase  nothing  but  the  first-class  tree 
in  setting  the  orchard. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  "Better 
Fruit"  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers  it 
will  be  time  for  growers  to  plan  inter- 
cropping operations  and  decide  upon 
their  markets,  crops  and  equipment. 
Seeds  of  early  vegetable  crops  should 
be  planted  under  cover  no  later  than 
March  1,  and  earlier  in  some  sections. 
Hotbeds  should  be  made  up  a  few  days 
previously  and  preparations  made  for 
fertilizers  and  soil  preparation  for  later 
transplanting.  If  the  market  selected 
for  crop  disposition  is  the  local  one  or 
consignment  at  a  distance  spring  opera- 
tions should  be  pushed  early  to  have 
the  produce  arriving  at  profitable  times. 
There  is  not  much  left  for  the  fruit- 
grower who  does  not  ship  early. 


SAVE  MONEY,  TIME  AND  LABOR  BY  INSTALLING 

A  DEAN  HOMELITE  PLANT 

PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  EASY  TO  INSTALL 





Dean  HOMELITE  and  Power  Plant 

Will  not  only  light  every  room  in  your  home  and  out- 
buildings, but  will  operate  your  feed  chopper,  washing 
machine,  sewing  machine,  grindstone,  cream  separator, 
or  in  fact  anything  that  uses  electricity  for  power. 
You  can  install  the  "Homelite"  plant  yourself. 

"Look  for  Dean,Where  Quality's  Seen." 

Write  TODAY  for  complete  information 

The  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

or 

The  Dean  Electric  Co.,  !8k4MT\^csSt«  Elyria,  Ohio 


"Inland  Brand" 

Guaranteed  to  test  30°  Beaume  or  better  and  to  con- 
tain no  adulterants.  Made  of  the  purest  materials 
obtainable  and  by  scientific  methods. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  C.  G.  Betts  Company 

Erie  Street  and  N.  P.  Tracks,  Spokane,  Washington 
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Whole  Root  Fully  Matured  Trees 

THE  KIND  WE  GROW-THE  KIND  THAT  GIVE  RESULTS 

A  complete  line  of  Apple,  Pear,  Prune,  Cherry,  Peach,  Etc. 

Also  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grapes,  Loganberries,  Mammoth  Blackberries,  Etc. 

We  are  heavily  stocked  in  the  leading  commercial  varieties,  which  we  are  offering 

IN  QUANTITY  AT  EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICES 

Offer  only  the  best  quality  in  grades,  of  healthy,  clean,  straight,  vigorous  trees;  are 
unusually  heavy  in  caliper,  being  grown  on  the  whole-root  system,  on  a  well  drained, 
rich,  loamy  soil,  by  natural  moisture  and  thorough  cultivation. 

This  produces  a  tree  that  is  fully  matured  and  well  ripened.  It  is  very  important  that 
you  should  start  with  the  best  of  stock  if  you  would  succeed.    Write  at  once  for  prices. 

LAFAYETTE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  LAFAYETTE, OREGON 


Ridley,Houlding&Co. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Points  to  remember  when  consigning 
apples  to  the  London  Market 

1.— We  Specialize  in  Apples 

2.— All  Consignments  Receive  Our 
Personal  Attention 

3.-The  Fruit  is  Sold  by  Private  Treaty 
on  its  Merits 

CABLE  ADDRESS:    BOTANIZING,  LONDON 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

A.  HOLADAY 

MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY                                      SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 

Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 

^~~~W^          ^  ^  "c"^  V^d'"^/  X*>*]Er^/  ^^^^^ 

Schellenger  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co. 

( INCORPORATED) 

OGDEN,  UTAH 
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Considerable  care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  by  the  fruitman  in  choosing 
the  vegetable  for  intercropping.  Soil 
characters  and  elevation  are  the  chief 
factors  in  selection.  In  most  instances 
commercial  fruit  soils  are  not  commer- 
cial garden  lands.  The  alluvial  peach 
lands  or  sandy  loams  are  the  nearest  to 
being  the  most  desirable  for  trucking, 
especially  for  the  production  of  early 
vegetables.  These  soils  will  produce  a 
very  large  variety  of  vegetables,  have 
great  advantages  of  earliness,  quick 
decomposition  of  fertilizers,  are  easy  of 
cultivation  and  well  adapted  to  irriga- 
tion. Early  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  mel- 
ons and  all  early  truck  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  on  these  lands.  Elevations 
of  orchard  lands  vary  so  considerably 
that  it  becomes  an  individual  problem 
very  largely  as  to  what  particular  crops 
are  best  adapted  to  that  section.  As  a 
rule  where  the  land  is  high  onions,  let- 
tuce, cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  and 
many  of  the  root  crops  are  decidedly 
superior  to  all  others.  Crops  of  a  more 
tender  nature  should  be  discarded  and 
planted  on  the  warm  slopes  of  lands 
situated  nearer  sea  level.  But  few  veg- 
etables can  be  handled  successfully  and 
with  economy  on  very  heavy  lands 
such  as  some  of  our  pear  lands  and 
some  stickies.  Heavy  applications  of 
manure  will  very  largely  improve  mat- 
ters and  help  to  give  better  soil  aera- 
tion and  drainage,  but  conditions  on 
these  soils  are  palpably  contrary  to  the 
best  growth  as  exhibited  on  other  types. 
Relations  of  soil,  climatic  conditions 
and  crop  are  well  illustrated  by  certain 
regions  in  Umatilla  County  where  vege- 
table crops  are  limited  in  number  com- 
mercially but  where  watermelons,  can- 
taloupes, peppers  and  eggplants  thrive 
wonderfully.  Usually  on  irrigated  lands 
the  variety  of  vegetables  that  may  be 
grown  is  larger  than  that  on  the  unirri- 
gated,  the  fine  nature  of  the  former 
lands  and  the  possibility  of  watering 
being  advantageous. 

If  an  early  crop  of  vegetables  can  be 
grown  and  then  the  land  cleared  off 
before  cover-cropping  time  so  much  the 
better.  Such  crops  as  early  cabbage, 
early  potatoes,  young  beets,  early  let- 
tuce and  cauliflower  represent  such 
crops,  but  some  of  these  need  extra 
equipment,  as  I  have  before  noted, 
which  oftentimes  is  prohibitive.  The 
cultivated  crop  grown  from  seed  is  the 
most  economical  one  to  grow.  String 
beans  for  the  cannery  or  dry-shell 
beans  furnish  two  crops  that  are  usu- 
ally sold  without  difficulty.  Slopes  for 
early  crops,  such  as  southeast  or  north- 
east, should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
such  varieties  as  Burpee's  Stringless 
Green  Pod  or  Refugee  for  the  green 
bean  and  the  White  Marrow  for  the 
shell  are  suitable.  Cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower thrive  particularly  well  on 
strong  soils  such  as  many  of  our  apple 
lands,  but  they  must  have  an  abundance 
of  plant  food,  especially  cauliflower, 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  peak  types 
are  the  best  for  early  planting,  and 
there  is  no  better  variety  for  the  late 
fall  and  winter  trade  than  a  good  Den- 
mark strain  of  Danish  Ball-head.  Where 
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printing 

We  invite  inquiries  from  all 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers 
and  Manufacturers  who  are 
contemplating  the  issuing  of 

Catalogs 

Advertising 
Matter 

or  Printing  of  any  kind.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  out-of- 
town  orders  and  handle  them 
with  a  facility  unequaled  any- 
where. Our  thorough  equip- 
ment makes  possible  a  high 
quality  of  work  at  a  low  cost. 
Send  us  specifications  of  your 
work  and  we  will  give  esti- 
mate by  return  mail.  You  will 
find  us  prompt,  accurate  and 
equal  to  anything  in  the  pro- 
duction of  GOOD  Printing. 
Better  Fruit  is  printed  in  our 
shop.  Its  beautiful  appearance 
bears  testimony  to  our  skill. 

F.W.  BALTES 
&  COMPANY 

FIRST  AND  OAK  STREETS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Store  Your  Apples 
in  Spokane 

The  Natural  Storage  Center 
Take  advantage  of  storage  and 
transit  rate  and  the  better  mar- 
ket later.  Write  us  for  our  dry 
and  cold  storage  rate  and  infor- 
mation. 

Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Spokane,  Washington 


BETTER  FRUIT 

the  soil  is  well  drained  and  the  land 
may  be  cropped  during  the  winter  late 
cauliflower  or  what  is  known  as  broc- 
coli, being  a  hardy  crop,  is  a  good  one 
to  grow  at  that  time,  finding  a  ready 
market  from  November  to  April.  Pro- 
spective growers  should  apply  to  the 
writer  for  seed  and  information.  Dry 
onions  in  many  districts  grow  to  good 
advantage  and  sell  readily  through  win- 
ter and  early  spring  and  can  be  kept  in 
storage  during  those  times.  The  mar- 
ketable sort  is  the  Oregon  Yellow  Dan- 
yers.  The  finest  of  seed  beds,  early 
seeding  in  the  spring  in  fourteen-inch 
rows,  clean  weeding  and  proper  ma- 
turity of  uniform  sized  bulbs  are  fac- 
tors that  will  make  this  a  valuable  crop, 
particularly  on  the  free  irrigated  lands 
in  various  parts.  Celery  of  the  Golden 
Self-Blanching  variety  is  readily  salable 
in  most  districts,  and  where  it  is  large 
and  of  fine  nutty  quality  is  much  sought 
after.  Possibilities  of  extending  the 
winter  shipping  of  this  vegetable  in 
some  favored  parts  are  good,  as  the 
market  very  materially  improves  late 
in  the  fall.  Rows  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  and  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row  will  require  about  30,000  plants 
per  acre,  consequently  the  work  of 
plant  production  is  no  mean  factor 
and  often  prohibitive.  Boards  are  usu- 
ally the  best  blanching  agents.  Toma- 
toes in  most  sections  are  valuable  either 
for  the  cannery  or  for  the  open  market. 
The  early  varieties  should  be  grown, 
such  as  Earliana,  Bonny  Best  or  Jewel. 
The  pollination  of  the  blossoms  to  aid 
the  early  setting  of  fruit  should  be  done 
by  jarring  the  vines  in  warm  weather. 
In  regions  where  maturity  is  doubtful 
place  the  plants  in  the  warmest  loca- 
tion, train  to  a  single  stem,  removing  all 
laterals  and  train  to  a  stake,  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  For  blighted 
regions  the  best  preventive  apparently 
is  to  sow  the  seed  directly  in  the  open 
ground,  covering  during  cold  weather 
with  plant  protectors  or  a  forcing  hill, 
afterward  thinning  the  hill  to  one  plant. 
No  blight-proof  varieties  of  tomatoes 
are  yet  offered  for  sale  on  our  seed 
markets  and  growers  should  not  be  mis- 
led on  this  score.  In  growing  any  veg- 
etable crop  ample  room  should  be  left 
for  general  orchard  operations.  No  less 
than  six  or  eight  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  trees  should  be  between  them  and 
the  first  row  of  vegetables.  There  will 
be  no  economy  in  crowding.  Spraying, 
pruning  and  orchard  maintenance  work 
must  be  carried  on  without  interference. 

The  location  of  fruit  farms  often  ren- 
ders the  question  of  fertilization  a  diffi- 
cult one  and  a  prohibitive  factor  in 
vegetable  intercropping.  Manure  is 
often  at  a  premium.  The  best  yields 
and  most  satisfactory  quality  crops  are 
those  which  are  pushed  hard  with  fer- 
tilizers. There  is  nothing  that  will  give 
such  satisfactory  returns  for  all  vege- 
tables grown  as  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  The  manure  wagon  should  be 
busy  during  lulls  in  the  orchard  work 
if  you  are  going  to  intercrop  success- 
fully. There  are  areas  where  manure 
will  be  very  hard  to  get.  Here  the 
problem    resolves    itself   into  timely 
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HANFORD 

NURSERIES 

Clarkston,  Washington 

Buying  ^Nursery  Stock 
is  like  buying  anything 
else— TOTJ  PAT  FOE 
WHAT  YOU  GET. 

HANFORD  TREES 

HAVE  STOOD 

The  Test  for  20  Years 
Buy  Them 

Announcement: 

By  an  arrangement  with 
the  Vineland  Nurseries  Co. 
we  are  pleased  to  announce 
we  can  furnish  a  limited 
number  of  the 

RED  GRAVENSTEIN 

No  apple  in  years  has  at- 
tracted as  much  favorable 
attention  and  comment. 
In  a  letter  dated  August 
19,  1912, 

Prof.  W.  S.  Thornbur  says: 

"I  believe  that  it  is  bound  to 
become  one  of  the  very  Popular, 
valuable  apples  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest." 

Our  Prices  Are  Bight 
Our  Stock  is  Bight 
Write  for  Catalog 

HANFORD  NURSERIES 

Drawer  4       Clarkston,  Washington 
AGENTS  WANTED 


Stranahan  &  Clark 

Dealers  in 
Commercial  Fertilizers 
Land  Plaster 

Lime 
Plaster  Paris 
Cement 
Building  Plasters 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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April 


GILE  POWER  FRUIT  SPRAYERS 


THE  WISE 
MAN'S 
SPRAYER 

KNOWLEDGE 
IS  POWER 

WOULD  YOU 
BE  WISE 

9 


THE  "GILE  SENIOR' 


The  wise  man  carefully  studies  the  question  of  sprayers  and  spraying  and  buys  the  best 
machine  he  can  get — not  the  best  for  the  price  he  pays — but  the  best  machine  on  the 
market,  and  in  the  end  this  always  proves  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  purchase. 
It's  mighty  poor  policy  to  invest  in  a  machine  which  looks  good  until  it  begins  to  work — 
and  then  you  discover  that  it  is  as  cheaply  constructed  as  the  price.  "We  have  made  a  long 
and  thorough  study  of  spraying  and  sprayers,  and  as  a  result  present  to  the  fruit  growing 
public  a  sprayer  which  more  than  fills  all  requirements,  is  as  near  absolute  perfection  as 
high  grade  material,  superior  design  and  skilled  labor  can  produce,  and  fully  guaranteed  in 
every  way.  We  are  ready  and  willing  to  place  our  sprayer  in  any  orchard  beside  any  other 
sprayer  manufactured  and  leave  the  decision  to  the  purchaser. 

Our  rigs  are  delivered  complete,  ready  to  SPRAT,  except  whippletrees  and  neckyoke. 
All  engine  and  pump  parts  are  interchangeable,  which  reduces  repair  expense  to  a  mini- 
mum. Engines  may  be  removed  from  sprayers  by  unloosening  four  bolts  and  sliding 
engine  out  of  mesh  with  gears.  This  may  te  removed  and  replaced  in  a  very  few 
moments.  This  combines  all  the  features  of  a  high  grade  farm  engine  with  the  sprayer. 
We'll  be  glad  to  go  into  details  with  you — drop  us  a  card  today  and  start  the  New  Year 
right  with  a  resolve  to  increase  your  profits,  then  put  your  resolve  into  practice  by  order- 
ing a  GILE  SPRAYER.  We  have  sprayers  in  two  sizes— GILE  SENIOR  and  GILE 
JUNIOR,  also  Stationary  Farm  Engines,  Pump  Jack  Engines  and  Electric  Lighting  Plants. 
Write  for  literature  today — you  can't  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  1913  your 
banner  profit  making  year. 

Complete 
Ready  to  Spray 
Guaranteed 


GILE  BOAT  AND 
ENGINE  GO. 


99  S.  Main 
Street 

LUDINGTON 
MICHIGAN 


THE  "GILE  JUNIOR' 


Made  in  Oregon 


PICKERS  PRUNERS 

BASTIAN 

How  much  good  fruit  do  you  lose? 
Are  you  satisfied  to  lose  it? 

If  not,  get  the  Picker  that  will  save  it — Bastian's — the  only 
one  that  picks  as  well  as  by  hand. 

PRUNERS — If  you  want  to  save  time  and  money,  get  Bas- 
tian's, the  most  powerful  and  easily  operated  pruners  on  the 
market.  Hooks  for  heavy  work;  shears  for  light  work.  Standard 
lengths:  Pruners,  5  to  16  feet;  Shears  and  Pickers,  5  to  12  feet. 
For  sale  by  all  the  best  dealers 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Storey  Manufacturing  Co. 

214  Front  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


planting  of  cover  crops  and  intelligent 
mixing  and  applying  of  commercial 
fertilizers  according  to  the  particular 
food  requirements  of  the  crop.  Nitrate, 
bone  meal,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate 
or  sulphate  form  desirable  fertilizing 
agents  and  amounts  to  mix  up  for  a 
given  area,  together  with  best  times  for 
applying  will  be  governed  entirely  by 
the  crops  grown.  Complete  informa- 
tion regarding  mixing,  amounts  and 
times  to  apply  will  be  readily  sent  upon 
request.  Vetches  and  clovers  are  espe- 
cially good  crops  to  precede  such  vege- 
tables as  melons,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
most  other  vegetables.  If  potatoes  are 
to  be  the  intertilled  crop  there  should 
be  planting  of  a  uniformly  selected 
variety  and  as  far  as  possible  com- 
munity shippings,  which  fact  will  be 
true  for  most  of  the  vegetables  grown. 
Varieties  to  be  grown  will  depend  on 
individual  sections  and  the  character  of 
the  market  supplied.  The  medium-sized 
long  white  tuber  is  the  type  demanded 
by  the  majority  of  dealers,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  potato  grown  by  a 
thorough  culling  before  sacking  and 
proper  selection  of  seed  for  the  next 
year's  crop. 

With  the  above  remarks  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  appended:  The 
vegetable  work  in  an  orchard  is  of  sec- 
ondary character,  but  if  properly  han- 
dled can  be  made  effective  and  profit- 
able. Don't  plant,  as  some  have  done 
to  their  discomfort,  perennials  such  as 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  between  the 
trees.  If  you  would  grow  these  crops 
devote  a  piece  of  ground  to  them  and 
eliminate  the  trees.  Don't  plant  largely 
to  one  crop  unless  you  have  proven 
your  soil  adaptability  and  have  a  favor- 
able outlet  for  the  crop.  You  cannot 
grow  the  vegetables  that  will  success- 
fully compete  on  the  open  market  with- 
out beginning  by  a  finely  prepared  soil 
and  an  abundance  of  fertilizer.  Our 
markets,  especially  the  wholesale,  need 
Al  produce.  They  have  plenty  of  poor 
stuff.  Therefore  grade  and  pack  care- 
fully if  you  are  consigning.  Your  mar- 
ket will  be  the  factor  in  determining 
the  kind  of  a  crop  you  will  grow  and 
to  what  extent  you  grow  it.  Next  in 
importance  will  be  your  natural  ability 
in  knowing  how  to  handle  the  crop  and 
the  necessary  equipment.  Don't  delay 
plantings  of  early  seed  crops  and  be 
timely  in  your  transplantings.  Don't 
condemn  market,  soil,  climatic  condi- 
tions if  you  don't  get  results.  After  all 
it  is  very  largely  the  man  himself,  and 
the  vegetable-growing  business  is  not 
learned  by  one  year's  experiences. 
Queries  regarding  the  above  will  re- 
ceive the  immediate  attention  of  the 
writer  at  above  address. 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  enclose  one  dollar  for  renewal.  I  have 
often  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  you  have 
been  able  to  put  before  the  public  so  valuable 
a  publication  as  "Better  Fruit"  for  the  small 
subscription  of  one  dollar  per  year.  I  would 
willingly  subscribe  more  if  need  be,  as  I  find 
the  information  almost  indispensable;  in  fact, 
no  person  interested  in  horticulture  or  fruit 
farming  should  be  without  it.  It  is  honestly 
worth  double.  Yours  truly,  Robert  Crerar, 
Sunnywold,  British  Columbia. 
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Evergreen  Blackberries 

Specially  Written  for  "Better  Fruit" 

FREQUENTLY  someone  writes  in  and 
wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
Evergreen  Blackberries.  They  state 
that  there  are  large  quantities  of  this 
berry  found  growing  in  their  pastures 
and  along  their  fence  rows  and  they 
would  like  to  know  some  easy  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  pest.  The  first  question 
that  will  arise  in  our  mind  is,  "Do  we 
really  have  to  get  rid  of  this  plant?" 
Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  we  are 
trying  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg?  Newspaper  reports  state 
that  in  Puyallup  this  last  season  58,000 
cases  of  Evergreen  Blackberries  were 
shipped  East.  Our  cannerymen  all  tell 
us  that  the  Evergreen  Blackberry  is  the 
best  canner  that  we  produce,  that  it 
has  a  good  color,  that  it  holds  up  well, 
holding  its  form  when  canned.  It  has 
the  general  characteristics  of  an  ideal 
pie  berry.  One  canneryman  said  re- 
cently he  would  like  to  be  able  to  get 
hold  of  500  acres  of  Evergreen  Black- 
berries to  sell  to  the  Eastern  trade.  We 
admit  that  the  quality  is  often  poor  and 
that  for  our  own  table  use  we  prefer 
other  sorts,  but  we  must  say  that  when 
the  Evergreen  Blackberry  is  properly 
grown  it  is  a  large,  luscious  and  quite 
attractive  fruit.  When  found  growing 
where  it  is  naturally  supplied  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  plant  food  the 
berry  yields  tremendously  and  the  fruit 
is  large  and  meets  all  commercial  re- 
quirements. Those  who  have  tried  the 
Evergreen  Blackberry  when  it  is  poorly 
grown  and  found  it  a  small,  seedy  fruit 
would  not  recognize  the  same  fruit 
when  it  was  given  a  little  care.  On  the 
congenial  loams  and  silt  soils  it  grows 
very  rank  and  can  be  trained  very  much 
the  same  as  the  Loganberry  is  trained. 
When  the  excessive  canes  are  thinned 
out  and  the  plant  given  good  tillage  it 
is  one  of  the  best  commercial  proposi- 
tions the  Pacific  Coast  has  today. 

It  is  confined  largely  to  the  same  belt 
in  which  the  Loganberry  thrives,  for, 
as  it  is  an  evergreen,  it  does  not  stand 
extremely  cold  weather  unless  it  is  pro- 
tected, and  often  the  protected  canes 
do  not  seem  to  bear  as  heavily  as  those 
grown  in  regions  which  do  not  need 
protection.  To  the  man  who  finds 
Evergreen  Blackberries  growing  in  his 
fields  and  pastures  we  have  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  to  offer.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  better  for  him  to  not  try  to 
destroy  them  at  all,  but  to  see  if  he 
could  not  make  them  a  paying  crop. 
One  grower  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  has 
tried  hauling  in  wet  wheat  straw  and 
hay  as  mulch,  has  mulched  the  plant 
heavily,  put  up  a  few  posts  and  strung 
a  few  wires  and  claims  he  can  make 
more  out  of  the  Evergreen  Blackberry 
this  way  than  anything  else  he  has 
tackled.  The  berries  are  growing  on  a 
clay  soil.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  habits  of  growth  of  this  plant  know 
that  it  tends  to  grow  laterally,  that  in- 
stead of  growing  in  tremendous  clumps 
it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  in  long  lines, 
and  thus  it  can  be  quite  easily  trained 
and  handled  at  a  very  small  expense 


BAND  WITH  TREE  TANGLEFOOT 

The  destroying  army  is  coming! 
Don't  wait  until  you  see  the  vanguard. 
Band  your  trees  with  Tree  Tanglefoot 
two  weeks  before  the  Canker  "Worms, 
Climbing  Cut  Worms,  Bag  Worms, 
Gypsy,  Brown- tail  and  Tussock  Moth 
Caterpillars  begin  their  ravaging  work. 

Easily  and  Quickly  Applied 

With  Wooden  Paddle 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  harmless  and  the  only 
sure  and  safe  protective.  One  pound  makes 
about  9  lineal  feet  of  band.  One  coating 
lasts  three  months  and  longer  in  any  tem- 
perature, rain  or  shine  —  remains  sticky 


No  Creeping  Insect  Escapes 
Its  Sticky,  Deadly  Grip! 

and  powerful  twenty  times  as  long  as  any 
other  substance.  Needs  no  mixing — just 
open  the  can  and  apply.  Will  not  soften 
or  run  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Ab- 
solutely prevents  any  creeping,  crawling 
pests  from  harming  your  trees. 

Sold  by  Reliable  Seed  Houses 

Prices:  1-lb.  cans  30c;  3-lb.  cans  85c; 
10-lb.  cans  $2.65;  20-lb.  cans  $4.80.  Write 
us  today  for  valuable  free  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  0.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY 

Department  C4,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Manufacturers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper 
and  Tree  Tanglefoot  (4) 


SPUDS 


SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 

"Netted  Gem,  Burbank,  Earliest  of  All" 

Grown  from  Selected  Seed 
100  lb.  sack  $2-50.  10  lbs.  post  paid  within  3rd  zone,  5  lbs.  ontside,  for  $1 

Mabton  Valley  Fruit  Co.,  Mabton,  Washington 


To  Destroy  Aphis,  Thrips,  Etc. 

WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  FOLIAGE 
SPRAY  WITH 

"Black  Leaf  40" 

SULPHATE  OF  NICOTINE 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  highly  recommended  by  experiment  stations  and 
spraying  experts  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Also,  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water — no  clogging  of 
nozzles. 

PRICES: 

10!/2- POUND  CAN  $12.50 

Makes  1,600  to  2,100  gallons  for  Pear  Thrips.  with  addition  of  3  per 
cent  distillate  oil  emulsion.  Or,  about  1,100  gallons  for  Green  Aphis, 
Pear  Psylla,  Hop  Louse,  etc.,  or  about  850  gallons  for  Black  Aphis 
and  Woolly  Aphis — with  addition  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  any  good 
laundry  soap  to  each  100  gallons  of  water. 

21/2- POUND  CAN  $3.25 

J/2- POUND  CAN  85 

If  you  cannot  obtain  "Black  Leaf  40"  from  a  local  dealer,  send  us  P.  O.  money 
order,  and  we  will  ship  you  by  express  at  the  above  prices,  prepaying  the  ex- 
pressage  to  your  nearest  railroad  town  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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Get  A  Bigger,Better  Fruit  Crop  This  Year 

Give  your  trees  a  chance  to  grow — their  bark  a  chance  to  expand  in  a  natural 
way.  Protect  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  prevent  them  from  drop- 
ping their  leaves  prematurely,  thus  making  sure  of  a  good  crop. 

Otwell's  Tree  Paint 

(PATENTED) 

For  Summer  Use 

conserves  the  vitality  of  the  tree  by  warding  off  the  outside  causes  which  waste 
its  vitality.   All  the  tree's  strength  and  vigor  can  be  turned  into  productive  power.  . 
Also  kills  borers,  bark  lice,  aphis,  etc.  ^ 

A  gallon  covers  100  to  300  trees,  according  to  size.  Just 
mix  contents  of  package  with  cold  water  and  apply  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  when  in  full  leaf. 

Sold  by  dealers;  $1.50  per  gallon  size  package,  80c  per  half- 
gallon  size  package.  If  not  handled  in  your  locality  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  and  ask  for  our  free  booklet,  "How  to  Insure  Your 
Fruit  Crop."' 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 

Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Paint  Co. 


1103  S.  THIRD  ST. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


Real  Estate 

Twenty-five  years'  residence  in 
Hood  Eiver.  Write  for  informa- 
tion regarding  tlie  Hood  Eiver 
Valley.  Literature  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Address  all  communica- 
tions to 


W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


You  Can  Believe  the  Man 
who  uses  a 

Simplex  Separator 

The  real  test,  in  the  dairy,  is  what 
counts  on  cream  separators.  Read  what 
this  man  says: 

"Having  used  your  Simplex  Separator 
for  some  time,  I  can  truthfully  say  I 
like  it  better  than  any  other  machine  I 
have  used."  W.  E.  Cromer, 

Springwater,  Oregon. 

You  can  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others.  No  need  to  try  other  makes. 
You  can  have  the  best  right  from  the 
first.  Send  for  the  FREE  Simplex  book- 
let S28  today. 


MONROE  &  CRISELL 

145  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Machinery  and  Supplies 


April 

and  a  heavy  yield  secured.  The  berries 
when  well  grown  in  this  way  sell  read- 
ily in  our  local  markets.  There  is  not  a 
cannery  in  Oregon  or  Washington  that 
would  not  be  glad  to  get  them  and  pay 
remunerative  prices  for  them. 

If  you  are  bound  to  destroy  the  plant 
you  will  find  it  a  hard  customer  to 
tackle.  You  may  find  that  you  will 
have  to  resort  to  frequent  cutting  back. 
Then  if  the  patches  are  not  too  large 
you  could  use  them  as  brush  piles  for 
burning  primings  from  trees  and  gen- 
eral farm  refuse  and  burn  the  ever- 
greens in  this  way.  Spraying  with  kero- 
sene or  benzine  may  help  keep  them 
down,  or  possibly  saturating  the  ground 
around  with  salt  solution  may  be  of 
some  help,  but  it  will  only  be  by  grub- 
bing out,  burning  and  everlasting  keep- 
ing at  it  that  you  can  keep  this  plant 
in  check. 


Discovers  Why  Apples  Are  High 

The  New  York  Sun  of  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1912,  says:  "Mrs.  Julian  Heath 
of  the  Housewives'  League  went  out 
yesterday  to  see  why  apples  are  cost- 
ing the  consumer  so  much.  Her  cam- 
paign against  the  high  price  of  eggs  had 
taught  her  where  to  go,  and  she  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  apple  market  that  the  fault 
this  time  lies  with  the  retailer.  Mrs. 
Heath's  expedition  started  from  the 
office  of  E.  N.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
Internationa]  Shippers'  Association,  and 
went  all  the  way  from  the  cars  filled 
with  barrels  of  Spitzenbergs,  Stark's 
Delicious,  Northern  Spies  and  rosy 
Baldwins  to  windows  of  retail  grocers 
far  up  town.  The  long  apple  docks  at 
the  foot  of  Barclay  Street  were  lined 
with  floats  bringing  apples  from  all  the 
state  over.  Thirty-four  cars  came  in 
yesterday,  and  the  wholesalers  told 
Mrs.  Heath  that  this  was  a  small  num- 
ber. At  the  height  of  the  season  there 
come  an  average  of  100  cars,  bringing 
15,000  to  20,000  barrels  a  day.  And  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  apples  that  come  to 
the  local  market  are  Baldwins,  as  that 
is  an  apple  that  doesn't  need  all  the 
care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  its 
more  aristocratic  fellows. 

"Mrs.  Heath  looked  down  the  long 
dock  to  see  barrels  everywhere  fdled 
to  the  top  with  Baldwins.  The  whole- 
salers were  asking  $2.25  for  a  barrel  of 
number  one  Baldwins,  that  is  to  say 
apples  that  measured  two  and  one-half 
inches  and  upward.  She  was  told  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  mar- 
ket had  there  been  such  a  supply  of 
apples.  During  the  last  few  years,  said 
the  wholesalers,  thousands  of  acres  and 
millions  of  apple  trees  have  been  set  in 
every  part  of  the  country  where  an 
apple  could  possibly  grow.  This  year 
the  apple  crop  amounts  to  over  40,- 
000,000  barrels.  The  crop  is  being 
ground  into  cider,  evaporated,  shipped 
in  bulk,  barrel  and  box  and  is  going 
into  a  multitude  of  storages  for  winter 
use.  So  the  first  thing  to  be  noted 
down  in  the  investigator's  book  was  the 
fact  that  the  prices  we  pay  for  apples 
can't  be  charged  to  the  supply.  Mrs. 
Heath  doesn't  think  it  is  the  whole- 
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CORONA  DRY  POWDERED 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Here  is  a  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead  that  stays  in  suspension  longer  than 
any  other  arsenate  of  lead— dry  or  paste— has  greater  spreading  properties, 
and  holds  longer  on  the  sprayed  leaves  and  fruit. 
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saler's  fault  this  time.  She  watched  the 
apples  coming  off  the  cars  for  a  while, 
was  told  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor  and 
confusion  of  their  unloading  that  she 
ought  to  come  down  on  the  dock  at  a 
real  busy  time,  and  then  having  learned 
that  the  wholesalers  were  charging 
$1.50  to  $1.75  for  number  two  Baldwins, 
those  under  two  and  one-half  inches, 
started  out  for  the  retailers.  She  said 
she  was  surprised  at  two  things  when 
the  trip  was  done.  First,  that  it  was  so 
hard  to  find  any  stores,  large  or  small, 
that  carried  Baldwin  apples,  and,  sec- 
ond, she  was  astonished  at  the  prices 
charged.  She  went  into  little  groceries 
along  West  Street,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
docks,  that  were  overflowing  with  bar- 
rels of  Baldwins  and  was  told  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  Baldwins,  or  else 
that  Baldwins  were  high.  She  went 
further  uptown  to  hear  the  same  thing. 
Too  high  or  too  scarce  was  the  in- 
evitable answer  to  her  request  for 
Baldwins. 

In  the  second  place,  when  she  did  get 
a  price  quotation  she  almost  gasped 
when  she  was  told  that  number  one 
Baldwins  were  selling  at  fifteen  cents  a 
quart  or  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen.  Out 
came  the  note  book  and  pencil  again 
and  the  investigating  committee  of  one 
did  a  little  figuring.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  Mrs.  Heath  found  that  the  re- 
tailer buying  Baldwins  at  $2.25  a  barrel 
and  selling  at  fifteen  cents  a  quart  was 
making  way  over  300  per  cent  profit. 
There  are  about  ninety-six  quarts  in  a 
barrel.  Now  as  the  object  of  the 
Housewives'  League  is  to  find  out  just 
how  cheaply  the  consumer  can  get  his 
food  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a 
decent  profit  to  the  shopkeeper  there 
was  more  figuring,  with  this  result: 
The  retailer  who  sells  a  quart  of  Bald- 
wins at  five  cents  can  make  a  very  lib- 
eral profit.  This,  then,  is  the  result  of 
the  trip  around  the  apple  market:  The 
crop  has  never  been  so  large.  The  gro- 
ceryman  with  several  lean  years  behind 
him  is  disregarding  this  fact,  as  is  the 
public.  He  has  no  pressure  to  keep 
his  prices  clown,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  apple  lover's  pocket  suf- 
fers."—"The  Spy." 


The  officers  of  the  Western  Fruit  Job- 
bers' Association  for  the  year  1913  are 
as  follows:  President,  Samuel  E.  Lux, 
Topeka,  Kansas;  first  vice-president, 
E.  H.  Emery,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  second 
vice-president,  C.  B.  Bills,  Sacramento, 
California;  third  vice-president,  T.  A. 
Cargill,  Houston,  Texas;  treasurer, 
W.  M.  Roylance,  Provo,  Utah;  secre- 
tary, W.  D.  Tidwell,  Denver,  Colorado. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 


Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices  that   are  possible. 

Try  It.  [Advertisement] 


A  new  chemical  and  scientific  discov- 
ery, of  amazing  value  to  fruit  growers. 
Manufactured  by  an  entirely  new  pro- 
cess. Patent  applied  for.  Different  from 
and  superior  to  any  similar  insecticide. 
Mixes  quickly  and  easily  in  water.  No 
sediment.  No  lumps.  No  waste.  Never 
clogs  spray  nozzles.  The  pest-killer  to 
depend  on. 

Codling  Moth,  commonly  called  AP- 
PLE WORM — attacks  any  variety  of 
apples.  Little  Turk  or  PLUM  CTJR- 
CULIO — attacks  plums,  peaches  and 
apples.  Both  these  pests  are  great 
money-losers  for  fruit  growers  in  all 
sections. 

These  losses  are  avoidable.  It  is  now 
entirely  possible  to  control,  to  extermi- 
nate, these  and  other  fruit- destroying 
insects.  But  one  must  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  The  answer  is 
■ — Spray  with  Corona  Dry  Powdered 
Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Corona  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead  removes  every  objection  hereto- 
fore raised  against  such  insecticides. 
It  contains  nothing  but  lead  oxide  and 
arsenic  oxide,  the  only  two  essentials  of 
an  arsenate  of  lead.  The  difference  be- 
tween Corona  and  all  other  arsenates  of 
lead — dry  or  paste — lies  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  in  this  alone.  The 
Corona  product  combines  convenience, 
economy  and  efficiency.  It  has  been  put 
to  test  and  proved  to  have  the  highest 
per  cent  of  actual  killing  power. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  satis- 
factory dry  arsenate  of  lead.  The  old- 
fashioned  acetate  or  nitrate  precipi- 
tating processes  give  a  heavy,  coarse 
substance,  which  quickly  settles  in  the 
spray  tank,  making  impossible  a  uni- 
form strength  of  spray. 

Corona  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead  is  as  soft  as  cotton  and  as  fine  as 
flour.  Being  lighter,  finer  and  fluffier, 
it  stays  in  suspension  longer,  has  better 
spraying  properties  and  adheres  longer 
to  the  foliage.  Less  is  required  to  each 
batch  of  spraying  solution.  Use  one  to 
one  and  a  half  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 


water  or  fungicide.  Study  the  illustra- 
tion here  shown  and  see  the  superiority 
of  the  Corona  product. 

One  pound  of  Corona  Dry  Powdered 
Arsenate  of  Lead  will  do  the  work  of 
two  to  three  pounds  of  paste  arsenate 
of  lead — and  do  it  more  thoroughly. 
The  Corona  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead  is  more  simple,  cleaner  and  easier 
to  handle  than  a  paste  material.  Cannot 
freeze,  dry  out,  cake  or  lose  its  strength. 
It  has  always  the  same  high  point  of 
efficiency. 

We  can  prove  the  unusual  qualities 
of  Corona  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of 
Lead  by  figures,  testimonials  and  sworn 
tests.  Every  orchardist  should  write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and  further  informa- 
tion about  this  new  discovery.  Ask  about 
our  consulting  and  service  department. 
Write  today — now.  Address 

Department  E 

Corona  Chemical  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Insecticides  and  Fungi- 
cides— Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and 
Sulphur,  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Paris  Green,  etc. 


CORONA— PASTE— OTHER  DRY 

Above  test  shows  suspension  after  stand- 
ing five  minutes.  This  proves  Corona  Dry 
Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead  lighter  and 
softer  than  either  paste  or  other  dry 
arsenates  of  lead. 


H.  S.  GALLIGAN  C.  F.  GALLIGAN  G.  T.  GALLIGAN 

True-to-Name  Nursery 

INCORPORATED 

HOOD  RIVER  -  DUFTJR,  OREGON 
Wholesale  and  Retail — Sixteen  years  in  the  business 

We  offer  for  fall  and  spring  1912-13:  Apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach,  apricots,  plums  and 
prunes  of  the  leading  varieties  adapted  to  this  locality.  These  are  all  grown  on  No.  1 
whole  roots  from  buds  and  scions  selected  from  the  best  bearing  trees  in  Hood  River, 
hence  we  are  in  a  position  to  not  only  guarantee  our  trees  true-to-name  but  of  the  best 
bearing  strains.    Commercial  orchard  plantings  our  specialty. 


If  interested,  write  us — We  have  what  you  want 

Ho 

Phone  2072 


Address  TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME  NURSERY  HoodRlver  0reKon 
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EAVTIFVL* 
&ARDMS 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Plants 
are  the  requisites  for  beautiful 
gardens.  We  have  just  issued 
our  annual  cataiog-ue,  "Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Plants."  1 1 
isa96-page  book,  fullof  illustra- 
tions. It  will  point  the  way  to 
beautify  your  garden.  Send  for 
it  today.  Mention  this  paper. 


J.  B.  PILKINGTON 
NURSERYMAN 

2  ND.  &  MAIN  S  T  S..  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Grown  from  Selected  Pedigree  Stocks 
Awarded  514  Gold  and  Other  Medals 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS 

For  All  Parts  of  the  World 

SUTTON  &  SON 

ENGLAND 

Seedsmen  by  Appointment  to 
H.M.  THE  KING 

A.  J.  WOODWARD 

Vancouver— 512  Granville  St. 
Victoria-616  Fort  St. 

Sole  Agents  for  British  Columbia 


ELASTIC  PRUNING  PAINT 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heats  Cuts  and  Wounds,  Prevents 
Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning,  Cures  Fungus  Growth 
A  Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  When  Damaged.  Use  any- 
time of  the  year.  Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog. 

Fruit  Growers' Supply  Depot.  Best  Tools  of  All  Kinds, 
especially  for  Trimming  Trees,  etc.  Best  Harrows  for 
Leveling  Purposes. 

F.  G.  MENDENHALL,  BOX  BF.  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 


MAKES 


Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 


Loganberries 

Specially  Written  for  "Better  Fruit" 

THERE  is  a  tremendous  interest  being 
shown  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in 
the  Loganberry.  The  business  has  been 
so  profitable  the  past  two  years  that  a 
great  many  people  are  turning  to  this 
fruit  as  a  source  of  future  revenue,  and 
undoubtedly  if  the  business  is  properly 
handled  and  if  the  communities  organ- 
ize and  develop  the  by-products,  such 
as  evaporated  and  canned  berries  and 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  juices,  this 
berry  will  always  prove  to  be  very 
profitable.  However,  whenever  a  new 
industry  starts  up  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  go  into  it  and  make  sad 
mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  this  plant 
has  a  restricted  area  in  which  it  can 
grow,  that  is,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
particular  as  regards  the  soil,  but  it  is 
quite  particular  concerning  its  climatic 
requirements,  and  regions  subject  to 
zero  weather  should  not  attempt  to  do 
much  with  the  Loganberry.  But  we 
have  a  very  large  area  of  land  in  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  some  parts  of 
Idaho  which  can  grow  the  berry  to 
perfection. 

In  starting,  the  great  mistake  that 
many  will  make  is  in  buying  poor 
plants.  Under  no  consideration  buy 
cuttings,  but  insist  that  you  get  either 
very  strong-rooted  tips  or  else  good 
one-year-old  plants.  Next  prepare  your 
ground  well,  putting  the  vines  out  pref- 
erably in  the  spring,  in  March  or  early 
April.  Plant  them  somewhat  deeper 
than  ihey  were  in  the  nursery.  Put  the 
rows  about  eight  feet  apart,  and  under 
average  soil  conditions  put  the  plants 
about  eight  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  If 
you  should  have  unusually  rich  bottom 
land  you  can  plant  them  ten  or  even 
twelve  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Not  only 
must  you  give  your  ground  good  prepa- 
ration before  planting  but  you  must 
give  the  vines  very  good  tillage  for  the 
first  year.  You  will  need  to  drive  small 
stakes  down  next  each  plant,  tying 
them  up  so  they  will  not  be  damaged 
in  the  tillage.  The  plants  may  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  growth  until  fall,  but  in 
September,  October  and  early  Novem- 
ber they  will  make  considerable  growth. 
If  you  are  contemplating  going  into  the 
Loganberry  business  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  correspond  with  the  local  exper- 
iment stations  and  get  advice  in  detail 
from  such  sources. 


Apple  Sale  Draws  Crowd 

The  New  York  Morning  Sun,  Decem- 
ber 31,  says:  "The  idea  of  buying 
fancy  apples — the  kind  that  come 
wrapped  in  paper  and  when  shined  are 
sold  regularly  on  stands  at  five  cents 
apiece — of  being  able  to  get  these  at 
the  rate  of  a  cent  apiece  appealed  to 
lots  of  people  yesterday.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  hard  rainstorm  all  day 
there  would  no  doubt  have  been  an 
even  larger  crowd  of  buyers  in  the  pub- 
lic market  under  the  Queensboro  bridge, 
where  the  Housewives'  League  had  an 
apple  sale  at  prices  which,  say  the 
Leaguers,  ought  to  satisfy  any  self- 


Bees 
Help 
Fruit 


You  will  get  more  fruit, 
better  fruit,  with  bees  in 
your  orchard.  Write  for 
full  particulars  to 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Box  358        Medina,  Ohio 


If  you  want  a  cheap 
NO  MORE  and  safe  method  for 
RABBITS  keeping  RABBITS 
i  a  ancj  BORERS  out  of 
your  orchard. paint  your  trees  with  "Sul- 
FOCinE"  the  new  concentrated  sulphur 
compound.    Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 
One  application  lasts  one  year.  "Sul- 
foci  DE"solves  the  rabbit  problem  Write 
today  for  booklet, "SuLFOODE.Sure  pro- 
tection from  rabbits  and  borers."  •  Ad- 
dress B.G.Pratt  Co.  „o  Church  St.,N.Y. 


WINTER  LAYING 


WHITE:  BIRD  FARM 


82%  in 
December 

Some  of  our 

R.  I.  WHITES 

made  this 
record. 

Our  little  cata- 
logue tells 
ahout  it. 

Write  for  it. 

White  Bird 
Farm 

R.F.D.Boxl4B 
Manette, 
Washington 


YOUR  APPLES 

WILL,  NET  YOU 

MORE  MONEY 

Alter  you  have  installed 
Monarch    Hydraulic  Cid 
Press.  Wearethelargef 
nifrs.  of  presses,  appl 
butter  cookers. 


Ask  for  our 
free  1913 
Catalog, 
telling 

fay. 


etc., 


1  the 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 
ltd. Box  112  ,York,Pa. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Sad.il, 
Bridles  


Cal  45.  Re 


.  ?S.()0  ii 
.  .90  • 
21.85  ' 
.     .  1  ."i  • 

2.2X1  '< 


.v  Uniforms.       $1.50  up 
ny  llevolvers.      J. 03  <■ 
Rptg.  K.fles.   1.48  " 

Swords   .35  " 

7  Shot  Carbines  2.95 


7.."i0up.  Cartridges  Ice 


cli 

p'field  Manser  SpVg  Rifle  11.83.     Cartridges  2c  each 
Army  Breech  Loading  Rifle    .98c.      Cartridges  2c  each 
MARCH  1913  CATALOGUE,  400  larce  paces,  over  5000  illus- 
trations    15  acres  Gov't-  Auction  Darciiins  described  in  cyclo- 
pedia catalogue,  moiled  25c  stamps. 
FRANCIS  B ANNERMAN .    501  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Make  Big  Money  Drilling  Wells! 

 ^  ^  IMPROVED  STANDARD 

DRILLING  MACHINE 
One  Man  Can  Handle 


I        ItSmmHi  1  Has  a  record  of  drilling  130 

—  ■  '  ■         dbx        feet  and  driving  casing  in  one 
day.    Only  three  levers.  Extra 
large  rope  sheaves.  Positively 
will  drill  every  kind  of  forma- 
tion.   Avoid  delays  from  send- 
ing back  East.    Buy  from  us.    We  build  these  up-to-date 
machines.    Will  tell  you  all  in  catalog.    Write  for  it. 
Reierson Machinery  Co.,  Manfrs. ,  Portland,  Oregon 


Western  Made 

for  Western  Use 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


MYERS  SPRAY  PUMP  gear  driven  by  one  and  one- 
half  h.  p.  gasoline  engine,  complete  outfit  mounted  on 
a  solid  platform  and  can  be  set  on  any  farm  wagon. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars. 
BLUFFTON  MFC  CO.  Box  65   Bluff  ton,  Ohio. 
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respecting  retail  fruit  dealer,  though 
they  seemed  remarkable  to  the  cus- 
tomer. In  spite  of  the  weather  the 
league  made  a  success  of  the  first  day 
of  its  week-long  apple  sale.  Perhaps 
the  rain  emphasized  one  feature  of  the 
present  campaign  for  the  reduced  cost 
of  fruit  which  the  league  did  not  count 
on.  It  was  this:  Persons  who  usually 
leave  their  household  buying  to  em- 
ployes and  don't  take  any  great  inter- 
est in  the  prices  paid  were  prominent 
among  those  who  came  to  buy. 

"The  first  signs  of  stirring  trade  were 
the  splashing  and  gurgling  of  automo- 
biles through  Fifty-ninth  Street.  Their 
passengers  were  set  down  in  the  wet 
among  the  piles  of  barrels  and  boxes 
and  had  the  experience  of  buying 
apples  at  what  they  were  worth.  Some 
of  the  women  liked  it  so  well  that  they 
bought  several  cases.  The  fruit  was  of 
the  finest.  Some  of  it  bore  Oregon 
marks,  but  most  of  it  came  from  up 
state.  Spitzenbergs  and  Northern  Spies 
sold  at  $1.50  a  box  of  120  or  150  apples. 
Before  the  day's  sale  was  over  it  was 
evident  that  at  least  200  boxes  would 
be  disposed  of.  A  professor  from  the 
college  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who 
had  a  healthy  Yankee  taste  for  apples, 
trudged  down  to  the  market  in  the  rain 
and  trudged  away  carrying  his  box  of 
Northern  Spies  under  his  arm.  But  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  about  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  many 
of  whom  do  not  own  cars  nor  teach, 
were  the  real  customers.  In  fact,  the 
feature  of  the  sale  was  the  five-cents-a- 
quart  Baldwins,  and  thev  sold  well." — 
"The  Spy." 


New  York  Retailers  Are  Not 
Handling  Barreled  Apples 

Your  careful  attention  is  called  to  the 
interview  with  Mrs.  Heath,  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  and  especially 
to  the  fifth  paragraph.  She  there  states 
that  she  was  surprised  "That  it  was  so 
hard  to  find  any  stores,  large  or  small, 
that  carried  Baldwin  apples."  She  was 
further  told  by  some  of  the  retail  stores 
that  it  was  either  "impossible  to  get 
Baldwins"  or  else  that  "Baldwins  were 
too  high."  "Too  high  or  too  scarce" 
was  the  inevitable  answer. 

President  Loomis  writes  the  follow- 
ing after  careful  investigation:  "Mrs. 
Heath  mentions  the  evil  which  is  only 
too  noticeable,  viz.,  that  you  cannot 
buy  Western  New  York  apples  at  any 
grocery  store,  neither  Baldwins,  Green- 
ings nor  anything  else.  The  grocery- 
man  is  not  handling  Eastern  apples  to 
any  extent.  You  cannot  find  the  East- 
ern barreled  apples  in  the  grocery 
stores  around  New  York  City.  Just  as 
all  the  consumers  are  insisting  at  the 
meat  markets  on  buying  porterhouse 
and  sirloin  steaks,  so  the  grocery  stores 
and  fruiterer  shops  today  carry  practi- 
cally only  Western  apples.  This  forces 
the  Eastern  barreled  apples  into  the 
immigrant  districts  or  for  export  trade. 
Little  by  little  they  have  been  shoved 
off  the  market  that  supplies  the  well- 
to-do  and  are  no  longer  wanted  in  the 
condition  that  they  now  are  packed. 


Successful  Irrigation 

IS  a  reality  when  you  are  able  to  apply  water  to  the 
soil  in  the  right  amount  and  at  the  right  time.    To  be 
able  to  do  this,  you  should  control  your  own  water 
supply  for  irrigating  purposes.    To  have  absolute  control  over  the 
water  supply,  you  should  use  an  I  H  C  engine  to  do  the  pumping. 

IHC  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

furnish  cheap,  dependable  power  for  all  farm  purposes  and  to  oper- 
ate all  kinds  of  farm  machines.  For  durability,  they  cannot  be 
equalled.  They  operate  on  the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  fuels  — 
gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol.  They  are 
thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  the  factory  and  made  to  develop 
10  to  30  per  cent  above  rated  horse  power.  They  are  built  in  many 
styles  —  stationary,  portable,  skidded;  vertical,  horizontal;  air-cooled, 
water-cooled;  and  in  1  to  50-horse  power  sizes.  IHC  oil  tractors  are 
built  in  12,  IS,  20,  25,  30,  45  and  60-horse  power  sizes.  They  furnish 
economical  power  for  plowing,  disking,  seeding,  harvesting,  threshing, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  belt  power  and  drawbar  work. 
The  IHC  local  dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  IHC  engines. 
Get  our  catalogue  on  irrigation  from  him  or  write  the  nearest 
branch  house. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO  USA 

©IliiSBI^ 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Apples  for  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents;  WE  ARE  SELLERS,  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 

York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


GLASGOW 
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JUDICIOUS   SPRAYING   IS   AN   EFFECTIVE   FRUIT  INSURANCE 

m  LEAD  ARSENATE  m 

SUPPLIED    BY    WHOLESALE    DRUGGISTS    AND    DEALERS    THROUGHOUT    THE    UNITED  STATES 

POWERS -WEIGHTM AN -ROSENCARTEIM  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Founded°  1818 

new  york  PHILADELPHIA  saint  louis 


This  does  not  mean  that  packing  has 
gone  back  from  what  it  was  years  ago. 
It  means  that  new  conditions  have 
arisen,  due  to  the  superior  grading  and 
packing  of  the  Western  box  apples, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  claim  made  by 
the  Easterner  that  the  Western  flavor 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
apple,  has  gradually  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing its  place  in  the  retail  shops  of  this 
city.  Horticultral  societies  in  the  East 
cannot  even  realize  this  evil  that  has 


don't  wait  till 
the  bugs  show  them- 
selves.     It's  usually 
too  late  then.  Be  ahead 
of  them  with  a  Douglas 
pump  and  be  glad  in 
Fall  that  you  waged 
war  against 'em.  Tnis 
cut  shows  the 
"Arlington  "  —  a 
big  improvement 
over  the 
common 
type  of 
barrel  sprayer.    It  is 
also  a  very  popular 
style   selected  from 
many  other 

DOUGLAS 
SPRAY  PUMPS 

It's  a  good  "all  around"  type.  Has 
no  useless  contraptions  or  attach- 
ments. Handles  four  leads  of  hose 
and  sprays  from  four  single  or 
double  nozzles.  All  parts  are  easily 
accessible  from  top  of  barrel.  The 
entire  pump  can  be  pulled  out  for 
cleaning  or  inspection. 

It's  the  handiest  pump  ever 
bolted  to  a  barrel.  Adaptable 
to  either  stave-side  or  head.  The  air- 
chamber  has  enough  reserve  capac- 
ity so  that  spraying  continues  some 
time  after  pumping  stops.  A 
strong,  dependable  pump — long- 
wearing  under  severe  conditions. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  shipped  direct. 

Free  Book  is  doubly  interesting  to 
farmers.  Tells  vivid  facts  about 
spraying  and  fire  fighting.  Write 
now  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS 

81  Years  at  Pump  Making 
90  William  Street,       Middletown,  Conn. 


already  progressed  very  far.  Their 
much-prized  product  is  being  shoved 
off  the  market  among  the  poorer 
classes;  their  outlets  are  being  limited, 
they  can  only  get  them  back  by  raising 
the  quality  of  the  product,  decreasing 
its  supply  by  eliminating  No.  2s  alto- 
gether and  by  spending  money  in  ad- 
vertising to  show  the  merits  and  the 
cheapness  of  Eastern  apples.  The  fact 
that  seconds  are  of  service  in  house- 
hold use  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  marketed.  Even  the  No.  Is  are  not 
considered  good  enough  for  general 
household  use  by  the  grocerymen  who 
cater  to  the  well-to-do.  These  are 
strange  facts  and  I  would  not  have 
believed  them  had  I  not  investigated 
conditions." 

Could  any  stronger  argument  than 
the  above  be  advanced  for  the  use  of 
the  Sulzer  bill?  A  serious  condition  is 
revealed,  but  no  more  serious  than  we 
might  have  expected.  Evil  methods 
and  practices  long  continued  leave  their 
impress.  Nor  can  the  box  apple  states 
view  the  situation  with  complacency. 
We  stand  or  fall  together.  If  barreled 
apples  are  driven  out  of  the  better 
class  of  retail  stores  they  still  force  an 
outlet  somewhere,  and  every  pack- 
age poorly,  ignorantly  or  dishonestly 
packed,  whether  box  or  barrel,  also 
destroys  confidence  in  the  apple  some- 
where. Lincoln  once  said,  "The  United 
States  cannot  exist  half  free  and  half 
slave."  Neither  can  apple  markets  be 
broadened  or  become  stable,  nor  confi- 
dence established  or  prosperity  prevail 
with  a  pack  that  is  half  poor  and  half 
good.  It  is  time  everyone  awakened. 
The  Sulzer  bill  is  the  way  of  salva- 
tion."—"The  Spy." 


Retail  Price  Too  High 

The  investigations  of  our  association 
in  New  York  City,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Housewives'  League  and  by  the 
Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  also 
instituted  by  our  members,  has  em- 
phatically confirmed  the  opinion  long 
held,  that  retail  prices  substantially 
prohibited  a  large  apple  movement.  It 
is  probably  true  that  there  are  too 
many  retail  stores,  all  under  heavy  ex- 
pense of  rent,  plate  glass,  linen  coats 
and  deliveries  to  cater  to  the  exactions 
of  the  public.  It  is  also  true  that  such 
commodities  as  sugar,  Quaker  Oats, 
Gold  Dust,  etc.,  are  sold  almost  at  cost 


Tree  Planting  and  Stumping 

POWDER 

An  honest  product  made  by  an  Independent 
Home  Company. 

Are  you  going  to  plant  trees  or  clear  land 
this  year? 

Have  you  heard  of  "Imperial,"  the  new 
explosive — superior  substitute  for  dynamite 
and  "King  of  all  Powders"? 

Won't  freeze  —  no  headache  —  safer  than 
dynamite  and  does  the  same  and  better  work 
with  less  powder. 

Sold  to  you  direct  from  the  factory  in  any 
quantity  from  one  box  up  at  the  same  price 
that  dealers  pay  for  dynamite  in  carloads. 

You  buy  "Imperial"  by  the  box  as  cheap  as 
they  can  buy  dynamite  from  the  manufac- 
turer in  carloads,  and  save  middlemen,  job- 
bers and  dealers'  profits. 

Write.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  pow- 
der, and  prices,  and  how  much  money  we  can 
save  you.    Glad  to  answer  letters. 

IMPERIAL  POWDER  COMPANY 

Drawer  Y        Chehalis,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 
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^^^Gasoline  Engine 
^^vill  Drive  This 
Deming  Sprayer 


Here  is  our  Duplex  Outside-Packed 
Plunger  Pump  No.  761.  It  has  two  cylin- 
ders, both  remov- 
able, a  large  air 
chamber,  and  bronze 
plungers  and  valve 
balls.  It  operates 
with  a  pressure  of 
200  pounds.  The 
high  pressure  drives 
the  poison  into  the 
crevices    and  kills 

all  the  pests,  making  good,  clean  fruit. 
It  costs  more  than  the  ordinary  sprayer, 
but  it's  worth  it. 

The  men  with  whom  fruit  growing  is  a 
profession  know  that  Deming  Pumps 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use 
— that  they're  made  to  last.  Solid  and 
simple,  easy  to  operate,  with  nothing  to 
corrode  or  rust. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOB 

Deming  Pumps  and  Nozzles 

Deming  nozzles  used  with  Deming 
Pumps  make  a  perfect  combination. 
There's  a  Deming  Pump  (more  than 
twenty  kinds)  and  a  Deming  nozzle  for 
every  purpose.  Your  dealer  handles  them 
or  can  get  them  for  you. 

SPRAYING  CALENDAR  AND 
CATALOG  FREE 

Our  catalog  is  a  handsome  book.  It 
shows  you  every  type  of  machine  and 
nozzle  and  it  contains  a  complete  spray- 
ing calendar,  with  formulas,  valuable  to 
every  man  who  wants  better  fruit  and 
more  of  it. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

100  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Hand  and  Power  Pumps 


for  All  Uses. 
General  Distributing  Houses  in  all 
Principal  Cities. 
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and  as  a  result  higher  gross  profits 
have  to  be  exacted  from  other  mer- 
chandise to  prevent  bankruptcy.  How- 
ever, this  thing  must  be  looked  at  from 
another  standpoint.  How  about  the 
grower  of  apples  and  the  man  who 
handles  the  fruit  from  the  orchard? 
There  is  an  investment  on  the  produc- 
ing end  to  be  protected  if  prosperity  is 
to  be  maintained.  It  is  absolutely 
wrong  in  principle  to  make  one  com- 
modity pay  the  profit  on  itself  and  a 
profit  and  expense  account  for  some 
other  commodity.  Sugar,  Quaker  Oats, 
Gold  Dust,  etc.,  must  pay  their  own 
way,  and  if  linen  coats,  plate  glass  and 
the  over-exactions  of  the  public  are  in 
the  way  of  a  fair  price  on  apples  then 
they  should  be  made  to  get  out  of  the 
way.   We  must  protect  ourselves. 

Now  no  apple  crop  of  any  size  can 
be  moved  at  a  retail  price  of  $14.40  per 
barrel,  or  anywhere  near  that  figure. 
The  complaint  is  made  with  much  jus- 
tice in  many  cases  that,  owing  to 
wretched  packing,  not  more  than  65 
quarts  of  merchantable  apples  can  be 
taken  from  a  barrel  by  the  retailer. 
Very  well.  Accept  that  as  a  basis  and 
what  do  we  find?  Sixty-five  quarts  at 
15  cents  per  quart  is  $9.75  per  barrel. 
Just  a  modest  profit  of  $7.50,  or  the 
wholesale  purchase  price  of  over  three 
barrels  of  apples.  Put  them  down  to 
five  cents  a  quart  and  even  then,  at  65 
quarts  to  the  barrel,  they  bring  back 
$3.25,  or  thirty-three  and  one-third  per 
cent  gross  profit.  Ninety-six  quarts  at 
five  cents  per  quart  means  $4.80  per 
barrel,  or  a  gross  profit  of  $2.55.  So, 
any  way  you  figure  it,  five  cents  a  quart 
at  retail  is  ample.  One  man  wrote  that 
the  retailers  in  his  city  were  selling  at 
sixty  cents  per  peck  and  thought  that 
was  reasonable.  Sixty  cents  a  peck  is 
$7.20  per  barrel,  or  a  gross  profit  of 
$4.95  per  barrel.  Did  somebody  say 
reasonable? 

The  more  you  look  into  this  question 
the  more  justified  our  position  appears. 
These  questions  will  have  to  be  fought 
out.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
fear  or  by  letting  it  alone.  The  thing 
is  absolutely  wrong  and  we  can  be 
dead  sure  that  if  we  don't  fight  our  own 
battles  no  one  else  will.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  remedy  for  measuring  only 
65  quarts  of  merchantable  apples  from 
a  barrel  holding  96  quarts  is  the  Sulzer 
bill.  Conditions  never  will  be  right 
until  all  of  us  use  the  Sulzer  bill. — 
"The  Spy." 


INTERNATIONAL  APPLE  SHIPPERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

Baltimore,  February  18,  1913. 
Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  am  amazed  and  gratified  at  the  immense 
amount  of  publicity  the  apple  is  receiving, 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  efforts 
made  along  this  line  are  the  causes  of  the 
generally  increased  demand  for  apples  all 
over  the  country.  Your  March  number  of 
"Better  Fruit"  I  am  sure  will  be  a  winner,  for 
you  are  going  to  treat  of  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion that  confronts  the  apple  interests  of 
America  today,  and  I  am  sure  your  work  will 
make  the  road  much  easier  for  those  who  will 
have  the  raising  of  funds  and  general  com- 
mittee work  to  do.  I  await  the  March  edition 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

U.  Grant  Border,  Chairman. 


The  Best  Hose  Made  for  Spraying 


Write  for  Sample  and  Catalog  "F' 


» SPRAY  HOSE 
GARDEN  HOSE 

Made  in  500  Foot  Lengths 

Does  Away  with  Leaky  Couplings 

LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  FLEXIBLE 

Braided  Moulded  Construction 
Seamless  Throughout 

Best  Hose  for  Greenhouse,  Lawns,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Stable,  Garage 

Furnished  in  34-inch,  ^-inch  and  %-inch  sizes 
Will  not  kink,  will  not  burst 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Revere  Rubber  Co. 

WORKS: 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

BRANCHES: 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia,  Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,    San  Francisco 


CONTRACTORS  FOR  PENCE  CONSTRUCTION 

THOS.  C.  SOURBEER,  Manager 
224-225  Lumber  Exchange  Main  5645 


We  Fence  Anything  from  a 
Lawn  to  a  Railroad 

NATIONAL 

RABBIT-TIGHT  FENCE 

TXTRNS  THE  RABBITS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


We  Make  No  Boastful  Claims 

About  our  business.  We  simply  say  that  no  nursery  can  serve  you  better.  We  know 
this  statement  to  be  true,  for  we  have  visited  other  nurseries  and  are  familiar  with 
their  methods. 

Our  stock  is  carefully  grown,  well  dug,  closely  graded  and  properly  handled,  and  it 
will  give  satisfaction  wherever  planted.  We  ship  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  pay  freights,  and  guarantee  arrival  in  good  condition.  Send  us  your  list.  You 
will  get  what  you  order.  Fruit,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Roses,  etc.,  in  the  leading  varieties. 

Columbia  &  Okanogan  Nursery  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Ratail  Wenatchee,Washington 


Forkner  Orchard 
iCwltivator 

THE  Forkner  Spring-  Tooth  Cultivator  for  orchards, 
vineyards  and  general  farm  use  is  a  world-beater. 
Wonderfully  light  of  draft— weight  carried  on 
?J5  wheels,  not  on  horses'  necks.    Has  great  working  ca- 
parity— 20  to  30  acres  a  day  with  one  team— and  every 
;';<sy'  inch  of  soil  is  cultivated  thoroughly— lifted  and  turned 
'M-'i  in  a  long,  wavy  level.   Strong,  well-made,  durable, 
easy  to  operate.    Four  independent  sections  under 
perfect  control  of  driver— and  depth  of  each  easily  regulated. 

Works  Right  Up  to  Your  Trees 

Hangs  low  and  has  wide  extension,  cultivating  entire  surface  beneath  low  branches 
without  disturbing  boughs  or  fruit.   Saves  you  time  and  trouble.   Special  forms  for 
different  uses  and  kinds  of  soil.    Write  today  for  descriptions  and  prices. 
Send  for  This  Free  Book — "Modern  Orchard 
Tillage"— written  by  a  highly  successful 
orchardist,  contains  particular  infor- 
mation that  may  be  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you.    Sent  free  for  the 
asking. 


Light  Draft  Harrow  Co. 

901  E.  Nevada  Street  Jflarshalltown,  Iowa 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  rPMri 

genuine  rtnu 

For  Big  Profits 
From  Big  or 
Small  Farms 


J 


American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 
Cheaper  than 
Wood  and  More 
Durable. 
Get  Catalog. 


Two  Great  Books  Free 


"Making  the  Farm  ray"—  a  simple 
and  short  treatise  on  farming,  cov- 
ering the  things  every  farmer  and 
his  boy  should  know — sent  free  on 
request. 

"The  Jlaklng  of  Steel"— a  complete  account,  simply  and 
clearly  presented,  with  many  illustrations.   This  subject 
never  before  presented  in  so  concise  a  manner.  Every 
farmer  and  his  boy  should  read  this.   Sent  free  on  request. 
FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Chicago,  Now  York,   Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Uenvr; 
U.  s.  Steel  Products  to. ,  San  Francisco. 


You'll  never  know  the  best 
light  until  you  use  "  SUN  " 
LIGHT.  No  bother,  odor, 
grease.  Beautiful  fixtures. 
108  styles.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

An  S8.00  CDCC  to  agents  sell- 
Lamp  f  DLL  ing 6  lamps. 

Get  catalog  and  liberal  terms. 

Hollow  wire  system  also. 

SUN  LIGHT  CO. 
1304  Market  St.,  Canton,  O.  i 


SEEDS 


Our  1913  Catalog 

and  Planter's  Guide 

truthfully  illustrates 
and  describes  the 
most  profitable  varie- 
ties for  market  and 
home  gardens. 
The   Best  of  Everything 


for  the  Farmer,  Orchard- 
ist,  Poultryman  and  Bee- 
keeper. 

A  Reliable  Reference  for 
Northwestern  Growers 
FREE  on  request. 

/?  

/  "UNIQUE" 

Earliest  Dwarf  Pea- 
Rich,  Fine  Flavored, 
Sweet    as  Sugar, 
Larger,  Longer  Pod, 
Bigger  Yield  than  any 
other  early  pea.  Try 
this  Pea  for  your 
home  garden. 

LARGE 
PACKET 


10c 


Askfor  CATALOG  No 


PORTLAND  SEED^ 

COMPANY  <£k-jaUig^ 

PORTLAND,    OREOON^^ON  * 


200 


Reducing  Retail  Price  of  Fruit 

The  mystery  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  gradually  being  succeeded  by  the 
mystery  of  falling  prices.  First  it  was 
eggs.  A  few  days  ago  reports  began  to 
come  in  from  Philadelphia  of  an  organ- 
ization of  women  which,  by  some 
magic  process,  brought  the  rate  down 
from  its  prohibitive  altitude  to  a  figure 
that  was  within  the  reach  of  almost 
anybody.  Then  other  cities  found  their 
eggs  suddenly  cheaper.  But  as  it  was 
looking  as  if  we  might  free  ourselves 
from  the  octopus  entirely  by  the  simple 
device  of  sending  against  it  a  mod- 
ern St.  George  in  the  guise  of  a  Na- 
tional Housewives'  Association  we 
were  thrown  into  painful  doubt  by  the 
vigorous  and  apparently  authoritative 
assertion  that  it  was  not  the  women  at 
all  who  achieved  the  victory,  but  a  law 
that  had  been  put  on  the  statute  book 
by  men.  This  was  disheartening,  but 
our  spirits  are  revived  this  morning  by 
the  announcement  that  prices  of  apples 
are  to  be  assailed  by  the  same  forces 
that  championed  the  cause  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  in  the  egg  war.  As  yet 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  an  existing 
statute  that  will  operate  automatically 
to  lower  these  prices  without  anyone's 
raising  his  finger.  The  Housewives' 
Association  puts  the  blame  for  the  high 
prices  squarely  on  the  retailers,  who, 
it  asserts,  can  buy  a  barrel  of  apples 
for  $1.50  or  $2.25,  but  demand  some- 
thing like  $13.75  from  the  helpless  con- 
sumer. The  latter  finds  himself  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  over  the  question 
of  whether  eggs  are  to  go  up  again, 
now  that  the  embattled  housewives 
have  decided,  as  they  put  it,  that 
"everybody  is-  going  to  have  all  the 
apples  he  wants  at  a  reasonable  price," 
but  he  will  consider  himself  lucky  to 
get  lower  rates  in  even  one  product  at 
a  time. — "The  Spy." 


Publicity  Campaign  Grows 

More  has  been  accomplished  along 
lines  of  publicity  this  year  than  in  all 
the  previous  years  put  together.  Nearly 
all  the  large  cities  have  been  able  to  do 
at  least  something  and  in  many  the 
public  press  has  given  extensive  space 
to  the  apple.  As  an  example  of  what 
has  been  and  can  be  done,  we  mention 
a  special  article  prepared  by  the  asso- 
ciation early  in  December  which  was 
sent  to  one  of  our  members  in  each  of 
the  large  cities  with  the  request  that 
publication  be  procured  in  such  form 
as  would  meet  the  needs  of  that  specific 
market.  This  article  covered  the  size 
of  the  crop,  the  utility  and  healthf ill- 
ness of  the  apple,  its  low  price,  advised 
purchases  in  wholesale  quantities  by 
the  consumer  and  told  him  how  to  keep 
them  until  consumed. 

Starting  with  this  suggestion  our 
members,  changing  and  elaborating  as 
circumstances  demanded,  were  able  to 
get  valuable  interviews  in  the  papers 
of  at  least  eight  big  cities,  viz.,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  Minneapolis  Journal, 
Detroit  News-Tribune,  Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph, Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
Philadelphia  North  American,  The  New 


Dig  Ditches  With 

(SPdnd 


RED  CROSS 

DYNAMITE 


QUICKER  and  cheaper  than  the 
shovel  method.  Ditches  from 
50  feet  upwards  in  length  instantly 
excavated.  One  man  does  the  work 
of  many.  No  re-shovelling  of  dirt 
necessary. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Explains  how  to  safely  and  efficiently 
use  Red  Cross  Dynamite  to  ditch  and 
drain  land,  blast  stumps  and  boulders, 
plant  trees,  regenerate  old  orchards, 
subsoil,  excavate,  etc.  Write  today 
for  name  of  nearest  dealer,  or  expert 
blaster,  and  Farmer's  Handbook  No. 
338 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Pioneer  Powder  Makers 
of  America 
Established  1602 


There  will  NEVER  be  enough  num 
ber  one  apples — ALWAYS  too  manj 
cider  apples.    Don't  waste  your  time 
and  your  trees  growing- inferior  grades. 
Use  "Scalecide"  the  one  sure  spray  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  number 
one  fruit.  "Scalecide"  is  100^  efficient 
linst  scale  and  has  marked  fungi- 
cidal properties.  Used  by  best  orchard- 
ists  the  world  over.   Endorsed  by  Ex- 
periment Stations.     Our  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  furnishes  everything 
for  the  orchard.    Write  today  to  Dept. 
"D"  for  new  booklet— "Pratt's  Hand- 
book for  Fruit  Growers"  and  "Scale- 
cide  the   T-ee  Saver."     Roth  free. 
B.    G    PRATT  COMPANY 
50  Church  Street    New  York  Citv 


50-gallon  barrel  delivered  to  any  railroad 
station  In  the  United  States,  $30 


Harvey  Bolster  Spriiujs 


[prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden  truck,  fruits,  live  stock! 
Ion  road  to  market.  Make  any  wagon  a  Spring  wagon  Soonl 
I  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon  lasts  I 
■  longer — horses  benefited — thousands  in  use — "my  wagon  | 
rides  like  auto"  says  one.  Get  a  pairat  dealers, 
j  If  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Harvey's. 

40  sizes — fit  any  wagon — sustain  any  load  to 
|  10,000  lbs.    Catalog  and  fistful  of  proofs  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  784  I7fh  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 
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York  Times,  Sun,  Post,  Globe  and  Mail. 
The  entire  trade,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  is  indebted  for 
this  service  to  the  energy  and  interest 
of  R.  T.  Ungerer  of  the  Gamble-Robin- 
son Commission  Co.,  Minneapolis;  D.  0. 
Wiley  ot  Detroit,  R.  H.  Jones  of  Kansas 
City,  John  H.  Hile  of  Louisville,  Chester 
Franzell  of  Pittsburg,  H.  M.  Weil  of 
Cincinnati,  E.  T.  Butterworth  of  Phila- 
delphia and  President  Loomis  of  New 
York.  No  doubt  other  cities  were 
equally  alert  and  fortunate,  but  these 
places  forwarded  copies  of  the  papers. 

Minneapolis  is  also  to  be  specifically 
congratulated  on  having  adopted  a  defi- 
nite local  advertising  campaign.  The 
services  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Ungerer  of  the 
Gamble-Robinson  Commission  Co.  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Min- 
neapolis trade,  and  definite  and  specific 
advertising  is  being  done  in  the  daily 
press  of  that  city.  Pittsburg  has  not 
only  been  a  pioneer  along  this  line  but 
has  kept  in  the  forefront  ever  since. 
Their  latest  move  was  to  investigate 
retail  prices  through  the  Pittsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  results 
fully  as  startling  as  those  in  New  York. 
A  great  deal  more  has  been  accom- 
plished along  these  lines  in  these  and 
many  other  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  field  is  limitless  with  un- 
bounded opportunities.  Make  use  of 
the  suggestions  and  experiences  of 
others.  In  this  issue  of  the  "The  Spy" 
many  valuable  hints  and  possibilities 
are  revealed.  Seize  them  and  use  them. 
It  is  urged  that  you  correspond  with 
members  already  engaged  in  the  work. 
Also  bear  in  mind  that  the  president, 
Mr.  Loomis,  the  chairman  of  the  adver- 
tising committee,  Mr.  Border,  and  the 
secretary  will  assist  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Let  us  have  copies  of  your  daily 
papers  containing  publicity  features.—- 
"The  Spy." 


American  Association 
of  Nurserymen 

Nurserymen  are  inquiring  regarding 
the  arrangements  for  the  convention  of 
this  association  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  June  18,  19  and  20 
next.  J.  B.  Pilkington,  the  generalis- 
simo of  arrangements,  and  the  secretary 
have  been  in  frequent  communication 
for  the  past  few  weeks  and  matters  are 
shaping  nicely — thanks  to  the  popu- 
larity and  enthusiasm  of  the  general. 
In  all  probability  the  magnificent  new 
Hotel  Oregon  will  be  chosen  as  head- 
quarters. It  possesses  a  palatial  audi- 
torium for  meetings  and  a  mezzanine 
floor  affording  ample  space  for  exhibits, 
both  of  which  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association  free  of  cost. 
Hotel  rates  will  be  reasonable,  varying 
from  $1.50  to  $3.00,  one  or  two  persons, 
without  bath;  $2  to  $6  with  bath; 
numerous  elegant  suites,  composed  of 
private  parlor,  private  dining  room  and 
one,  two  or  three  sleeping  chambers, 
with  private  bath,  at  rates  furnished  by 
the  management  on  application.  The 
great  Rose  Festival  will  be  near  its 
close,  a  large  gathering  of  Pacific  Coast 
nurserymen   will   be   there   and  the 


liliiliiiiiiiih 
Ward  Spray  Pumps 

When  the  time  comes  to  spray,  you  MUST  do  it  then  or  never.  A  few  days  or  a  week's 
delay  may  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  dollars.  You  absolutely  cannot 
afford  to  take  chances  on  a  spray  pump  that  may  get  out  of  order  just  at  the  critical  time. 
You  want  the  strongest,  surest,  most  reliable  pump  you  can  get  even  if  it  does  cost  a  few 
dollars  more  than  the  other  kind.  The  name  Ward  on  a  spray  pump  is  the  mark  of  abso- 
lute reliability  and  highest  efficiency.  Honestly  built  of  the  best  materials.  Capable  of 
high  pressure  to  give  a  fine  mist  spray.  All  working  parts  made  of  brass,  insuring  long 
life  to  the  outfit.  -  Perfectly  constructed  to  handle  all  kinds  of  mixtures  and  work  right 
under  any  and  all  reasonable  conditions. 

TYPES  FOR  EVERY  NEED — Barrel  outfits,  double  action  hand  pumps  and  power 
outfits  of  various  capacities.  We  can  supply  pumps  only,  or  outfit  complete  ready 
for  use,  including  tank,  wagon  and  accessories.    In  the  Ward  line  you'll  find 
the  very  pump  that  best  meets  your  needs. 


Write  Today  for  this  Free  Catalog  and  Spraying  Guide 

The  buying  of  a  spray  pump  is  too  important  a  proposition  to  go  into  blindly.  Know  which  is 
best  before  you  buy.  Drop  us  a  line  now  for  our  free  book  which  gives  complete  information 
about  Ward  Pumps  and  is  a  valuable  guide  to  profitable  spraying. 


WARD  PUMP  COMPANY 


423  So.  Water  Street 


Rockf ord,  111. 


|  The  Northern  Pacific  Habit 

Is  A  Good  One 

Here  is  a  recent  testimonial,  entirely  unsolicited:  "This  being  my  30th 
trip  across  the  country  on  your  line,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  your  splendid  service." 

We  have  many  like  it  to  show  you.    But  the  very  best  proof 
is  for  you  to  make  the  trip. 

Those  "Great  Big  Baked  Potatoes"  of  which  you  have  heard  are  served 
daily  on  Northern  Pacific  diners.  We  continue  to  use  pure  bottled  spring 
water  for  both  cooking  and  serving — also  products  from  our  poultry  and 
dairy  farm — and  there  are  other  features  exclusively  "Northern  Pacific" 
which  our  patrons  are  finding  good  enough  to  talk  about. 

To  CHICAGO  via  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

The  North  Coast  Limited 
The  Atlantic  Express 

Two  Fast  Trains  You  Will  Like 

If  contemplating  a  trip,  let  us  tell  you 
of  the  fares,  trains,  etc.  A  letter  or  postal 
inquiry  will  receive  our  most  careful 
attention. 

A.  D.  CHARLTON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

We  are  quoting  LOW  SUMMER  FARES 
EAST,  to  be  effective 
May  28-September  30. 
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A  f*IUIC  COMBINED  HARROW  and 
MVrlVICi  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


I  •w-UST  what  you  need  to  boost  your  profits.    Cuts,  crushes,  levels,  turns — 
all  in  one  operation.    Creates  fine  mulch  to  conserve  moisture.  Turns 
\J     weeds  under — exterminates  them.    Horses  kept  away  from  trees. 
Coulters  do  not  cut  deep  enough  to  injure  small  feeder— roots.  Adjustable 
depth  of  cut.    Many  other  features. 

I  Light  Draft 
I  Low  Priced 

Strong  and 
Durable 


Send  Today  For  Catalog 

Get  all  facts  about  construction  and 
advantages  of  Acme  in  our  catalog. 

DUANEH.  NASH,  Inc. 
347  Division  Av.,  Millington,  N.  J. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 
Portland,  Ore.         Spokane,  Wash. 


mm 


FACTS  ABOUT 


THE 


SOUTHEAST 


Farm  Lands  Average  Less  Than  $17  Per  Acre. 

Undeveloped  tracts  sell  from  $6  up.  Beef,  pork,  dairying, 
poultry,  sheep  and  horses  make  big  profits.  Large  returns 
fr:m  alfalfa,  corn,  truck,  cotton,  apples,  fruits  and  nuts. 
Growers    command    good    local  and   Northern  Markets. 

The  Southern  Railway  ^^S&ftSfite 

territory  offers  the  finest  conditions  for  farms  and  homes. 
Plenty  of  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  summers.  Promising 
industrial  openings  everywhere.   The  Southern  Railway  has 
_  nothing  to  sell;  we  want  Y  O  U  in  the  Southeast.  The 
FREE\  "Southern    Field,"   state    booklets  and  all    facts  free. 
'fffOflEffl  M-  V'  RICHARDS' laai  &  '"Atrial  Agent»  1 3  Washington.  D.  C. 


STANDARD    LIME-SULPHUR    HYDROMETER,     PRICE  $1.00  BY  MAIL 

Complete  with  Test 
Jar  and  Instructions. 


Apply  for  Agency 


CARBON  DALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  CARBON  DALE,  PA. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


•THE  only 
primer 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


SASH  and  DOOR  Catalog-free 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  what  Sash,  Doors  and  Millwork  cost 
in  Seattle,  manufactured  and  sold  under  our  simple  system. 


5  Panel  Doors,  inspected,  15  sizes... .$1.40 
Craftsman  Bungalow  Doors,  interior  $1.75 

3-ply  Fir  Veneer  Doors,  guaranteed, 
2'8"x6'8",  1%  in.  thick  $2.75 

Craftsman  Front  Doors,  many  de- 
signs,   up    from  $5.00 

Cottage  Front  Doors,  many  designs, 
up  from   $2.25 


Casement  Sash,  10  designs,  46  sizes, 

up   from   $  .02 

Inside  Window  Trim,   10  pieces,  no 

waste   $  .80 

Inside  Door  Trim,  6  pieces,  tied  in 

a  bundle   $  .00 

2-I.ight  Windows,  24x30,  check  rail, 

glazed   $1.21 

Medicine     Cabinets,     with  mirrors, 

"built-in"   style   $6.50 


We  have  our  own  mill,  run  it  our  way — most  economically 
—and  sell  GUARANTEED  quality  material  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
through  our  big  illustrated  catalog  No.  62,  which  is  sent  free. 


1943  FIRST  AVE .  SO.  SEATTLE 


famous  Oregon  cherries  will  be  ripe  at 
the  time  of  meeting,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  this  luscious  fruit  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  members.  Pilkington  says 
"there  are  two  bites  on  an  Oregon 
cherry,"  and  he  knows. 

Members  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion should  now  decide  upon  their 
plans  for  attending  this  notable  con- 
vention. It  is  up  to  all  those  who  live 
east  of  the  Rockies  to  assist  in  making 
the  event  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten; 
the  Pacific  Coast  men  may  certainly  be 
depended  upon  to  do  their  part  to  make 
it  so.  The  Transcontinental  Passenger 
Association  will  issue  summer  tourist 
tickets  from  Chicago  to  Portland  for 
$75,  returning  by  same  or  any  other 
direct  route.  The  Trunk  Line  Passen- 
ger Association  announces  "special 
fares"  within  its  territory  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  buy  a  ticket  in  New  York 
City  to  Portland  and  return  for  $111.30. 
The  rate  from  Rochester  will  be  $96.30. 
The  Transcontinental  Association  has 
been  asked  to  include  our  members  in 
the  "special  excursion  rates,"  and  this 
request  has  been  referred  to  interested 
lines  for  their  decision.  If  granted,  the 
rate  from  Chicago  will  be  $7.50  less. 

President  Meehan  has  appointed  M.  G. 
Fox  of  Rochester,  New  York,  a  commit- 
tee to  rally  the  Eastern  men  on  the  sub- 
ject of  special  cars,  and  that  gentleman 
at  once  inaugurated  a  vigorous  canvass, 
the  results  of  which  are  quite  gratify- 
ing to  date.  Mr.  Fox  is  hopeful  that 
members  in  the  Middle,  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  will  arrange  to 
connect  at  Chicago  so  that  all  can  cross 
the  continent  together.  Members  will 
do  well  to  send  their  annual  member- 
ship fee  early  to  the  secretary,  and 
those  who  use  the  badge  book  for  ad- 
vertisements should  get  their  copy  in 
soon  as  possible.  Those  who  will  do 
so  are  asked  to  advise  the  secretary  of 
their  intention  to  go  to  Portland.  The 
secretary  will  be  pleased  to  answer  all 
questions  and  furnish  such  information 
as  he  can  if  members  will  address  him 
at  204  Granite  Ruilding,  Rochester, 
New  York.  Yours  very  truly,  John 
Hall,  secretary. 


Women's  Campaign  in  Chicago 
Has  Great  Results 

More  apples  were  sold  in  Chicago  on 
February  7,  1913,  than  in  any  other  day 
in  the  history  of  the  city,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Cravens, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Clean  Food 
Club.  About  3,000  retail  grocers  took 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  twenty  com- 
mission men  to  furnish  apples  at  about 
half  the  regular  price.  The  retailers, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  retail 
association,  the  commission  men,  and 
officials  of  the  Clean  Food  Club,  sold 
to  their  customers  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  No.  1  Raldwin  and  Grimes 
Golden  apples  sold  at  ten  pounds  for 
25  cents;  Spitzenbergs  sold  for  $1.85  a 
box,  and  Winesaps,  Rlack  Willow  Twigs 
and  Rellflowers  at  $1.60  a  box. 

Mrs.  Craven  said  reports  indicated 
that  in  the  two  days  of  the  sale  30,000 
barrels  of  apples  would  be  sold  at  the 
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reduced  price.  Members  of  the  club 
patroled  the  retail  stores  to  see  if  they 
were  living  up  to  their  agreement. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Farrington,  Mrs.  Charles 
Betts,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall,  Mrs.  T.  S. 
Hall,  Mrs.  John  J.  Bley,  Mrs.  Frederick 
A.  Dow,  Mrs.  Walter  Beebe,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Gerstley,  Mrs.  Edward  Gudeman  and 
others  helped.  Over  12,000  apples  were 
distributed  among  pupils  of  ten  differ- 
ent schools  by  the  Clean  Food  Club. 

The  apples  were  on  sale  in  about 
half  the  grocery  stores  of  Chicago.  No 
money  was  invested  by  the  women,  but 
they  arranged  the  buying  and  selling 
prices  and  took  orders  for  apples.  In 
only  a  few  cases  were  inferior  goods 
offered  or  prices  higher  than  those 
agreed  to  asked.  All  apples  were  sold 
at  less  than  the  price  which  has  been 
asked  for  them  by  retail  dealers  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  Many  apples  are  said 
to  be  in  cold  storage  awaiting  a  rise  in 
prices,  and  it  was  this  condition  which 
caused  the  women  to  start  the  sales. — 
Exchange. 


Women  Smash  Apple  Prices 

The  National  Housewives'  League 
opened  its  apple  market  in  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  under  the  Queensboro  bridge, 
yesterday,  says  the  New  York  American 
of  December  31.  Selling  apples  at  ten 
cents  a  quart  below  the  general  retail 
price,  the  women  demonstrated  their 
contention  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is 
arbitrary.  They  did  a  heavy  business 
throughout  the  day.  Mrs.  Julian  Heath, 
president  of  the  League,  declares  good 
profit  can  be  made  by  selling  apples  at 
five  cents  a  quart,  but  that  the  retailers 
throughout  the  city  have  been  selling 
at  fifteen  cents.  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters, 
whose  market  at  No.  227  West  Eighty- 
third  Street  has  been  so  successful  in 
forcing  down  prices  of  butter  and  eggs 
in  that  vicinity,  intends  to  establish 
other  markets  immediately.  He  has  the 
backing  of  moneyed  men  who  are 
bound  to  force  down  the  cost  of  living. 
This  morning  a  new  market  will  open 
in  two  big  storerooms,  at  Nos.  262  and 
264  West  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Street,  where  there  will  be  a  complete 
line  of  fruits,  vegetables,  butter  and 
eggs.  Next  Friday  or  Saturday  another 
market  will  be  opened  on  Sixth  Avenue, 
in  the  shopping  center,  one  of  the  large 
stores  having  offered  space  to  Dr. 
Peters  for  his  practical  demonstration 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced. Churches,  clubs  and  stores  are 
being  placed  at  Dr.  Peters'  disposal,  and 
he  says  that  by  substituting  justice  for 
charity  he  will  gradually  eliminate  the 
need  for  charity  except  to  the  old  and 
the  sick.— "The  Spy." 


The  Hood  River  Apple  Vinegar  Co. 
has  paid  to  the  growers  of  the  Hood 
River  Valley  §20,000  during  the  past 
season  for  cull  apples.  This  is  forty 
cents  a  hundred,  or  eight  dollars  per 
ton.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
Hood  River  apple  vinegar  and  it  sells 
in  markets  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to 
England. 


Water  to  Float  a  Navy 

If  all  of  the  water  which  has  been  pumped  by  Aermotors  could  be 
collected  in  one  great  body,  it  would  form  a  sea  on  which  all  the  navies  of 
the  world  could  maneuver.  But  you  do  not  have  to  pump  oceans  cf  water 
to  supply  your  own  needs.  What  you  want  is  some  reliable  and  econom- 
ical power  which  will  supply  plenty  of  water  for  your  house,  barn  and  fields. 

An  Aermotor  of  suitable  size  erected  on  a  tower  of  proper 
height  will  do  the  work  for  you  without  bother  or  worry 
and  with  practically  no  expense. 

Power  for  Pumping 

It  costs  nothing  for  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  to  do  your 
pumping.  More  water  is  pumped  by  Aermotors  for  stock  and 
domestic  purposes  than  by  any  other  kind  of  pumping  machinery. 
They  do  their  work  silently,  surely  and  satisfactorily.  Aermotors 
have  been  pumping  water  faithfully  for  the  past  25  years.  Go  to 
any  part  of  the  inhabited  world  today  and  you  w  ill  find  the  Aermotor 
there  ahead  of  you.  From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Hongkong 
to  Liverpool,  frim  Siberia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  on  all  the 
islands  of  the  sta  you  will  find  them.  You  cannot  travel  far  today 
without  seeing  an  Aermotor  standing  out  as  the  most  prominent 
object  in  the  landscape.  Aermotors  have  gone  everywhere  because 
wherever  they  have  gone  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
economical,  and  most  reliable  device  for  pumping  water. 

Count  the  Cost 

The  price  of  gasoline  has  taken  a  big  jump.  It  is  likely  to  go  up 
again  any  day.  The  air  is  free  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No 
one  can  corner  your  source  of  power  if  you  use  an  Aermotor  for 
pumping  water.  The  first  cost  of  an  Aermotor  is  small,  the  upkeep 
is  almost  nothing,  the  service  is  most  satisfactory.  Anyone  who 
has  used  an  Aermotor  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  pump- 
ing device.  It  was  the  first  steel  windmill  and  has  always  been  the 
best.  Aermotor  Galvanized  Steel  Towers  are  best,  too. 

"Storage  Solves  the  Water  Problem" 

We  have  just  issued  a  large  hanger,  16  x  44  inches,  on  the  above 
subject.   It  contains  over  100  pictures  of  Aermotor  outfits  which 
have  been  pumping  water  for  the  farmers  of  one  community  for 
from  1  to  20  years.    These  picures  have  been  made  from  the  finest 
lot  of  farm  photographs  that  have  ever  been  taken.  If  you  will  put 
;  up  one  of  these  hangers  in  your  living  room  it  will  be  the  most 
talked  about  object  there.    It  is  100  pictures  in  one  and  each  indi- 
vidual picture  shows  a  prosperous  farm  where  the  Aermotor  is 
'  used  for  supplying  all  the  water  required.    This  hanger  gives  val- 
.  uable  information  about  the  storage  of  water  for  household  and 
1  stock  purposes.   You  should  certainly  have  one.    It  is  free  for  the 
asking.   Just  one  word   "Hanger"   on  a  postal  card,  with  your 
name  and  address,  will  bring  it. 

Aermotor  Co.  VSlS^TSSt  Chicago 


Secure  This  Big  Special 
Combination  Fruit  Offer 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  this 
big  $3  value  at  half  price.  Think  of  it 
- — these  celebrated  fruit  publications 
only  $1.50.  This  is  the  biggest  bargain 
ever.  You  can't  duplicate  it  for  value 
ans'where.  Everybody  knows  The 
Fruit- Grower  and  Farmer,  Better  Fruit 
and  The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book — - 
they  are  famous  all  over  the  world. 

Better  Fruit  (One  Year)   $1.00 

Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer  (1  Yr,).  1.00 
Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book   1.00 

/  A  BIG  $3.00  VALUE  ONLY  $1.50 

WW  If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  either  of  these  maga- 

iw  zines,  you  admit  they  are  responsible  for  your  suc- 
M  cess  in  growing  fruit  scientifically,  more  than  all 
W  other  fruit  publications  you  read.  AM  Three,  only 
f  $1.50 — with  the  provision  you  send  us  names  of 

three  persr,_Jt  interested  in  fruit  growing,  farming, 
etc.  Send  $1.50  Today.  Tell  your  friends  about 
this  liberal  offer — Get  them  to  subscribe  also. 

Better  Fruit,       Hood  River,  Ore. 

This  Coupon  Saves  You  HALF  the  Cost 
— — __ — _  i. 

Better  Fruit, 

Hood  River,  Oregon: 

Please  find  enclosed  $1.50,  for  which  send 
me  your  Big  Special  Combination  Fruit  Offer. 

Name  -•-  

R.F.D.  or  Box  

Town   State  
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Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Unions  and  Associations 


We  publish  free  in  this  column  the  name  of 
any  fruit  growers'  organization.  Secretaries 
are  requested  to  furnish  particulars  for  pub- 
lication. 

Oregon 

Albany  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Albany. 
Asnland  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Ashland. 
Benton  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Corvallis. 
Brownsville  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Brownsville. 
Coos  Bay  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Marshfleld. 
Coquille  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myrtle  Point. 
Cove  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Cove. 
Dallas  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dallas. 
Douglas  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Roseburg. 
Dufur  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Dufur. 
Dundee  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dundee. 
Estacada  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Estacada. 
Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene. 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River. 
Hyland  Fruit  Growers  of  Yamhill  County,  Sheridan. 
Imbler  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  lmbler. 
La  Grande  Fruit  Association,  La  Grande. 
Lincoln  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Toledo. 
McMinnvllle  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  McMinnville. 
Mi?*on  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Milton. 
Mosier  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mosier. 
Mount  Hood  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Sandy. 
Newburg  Apple  Growers'  Association,  Newburg. 
Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange.   418  Spalding  Building, 
Portland. 

Northeast  Gaston  Farmers'  Association,  Forest  Grove. 
Oregon  City  Fruit  and  Produce  Association.  Oregon  City. 
Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Medford. 
Salem  Fruit  Union.  Salem. 
Santiam  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Lebanon. 
Springbrook  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Springbrook. 
Stanfleld  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Stanfleld. 
Sutherlin  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Sutherlin. 
The  Dalles  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  The  Dalles. 
Umpqua  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Roseburg. 
Washington  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hillsboro. 
Willamette  Valley  Prune  Association,  Salem. 

Washington 

Apple  Growers'  Union  of  White  Salmon.  Underwood. 

Bay  Island  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Tacoma. 

Brewster  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Brewster. 

Buckley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Buckley. 

Cashmere  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Cashmere. 

Clarkston  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clarkston. 

Cowlitz  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Kelso. 

Dryden  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Dryden. 

Elma  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Elma. 

Felida  Prune  Growers'  Association,  Vancouver. 

Garfield  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Garfield. 

Goldendale  Fruit  and  Produce  Association.  Goldendale. 

Grandview  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Grandview. 

Granger  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Granger. 

Kalama  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kalama. 

Kennewick  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kennewick. 

K  10.ua  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Kiona. 

Lake  Chelan  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Chelan. 

Lewis  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centralia. 

Lewis  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Woodland. 

Mason  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shelton. 

Mount  Vernon  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Mount  Vernon. 

Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  510  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Spokane. 

Peshastin  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Peshastin. 

Pullman  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Pullman. 

Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Pu- 
yallup. 

Spokane  County  Horticultural  Society,  Spokane. 
Spokane  District  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Spokane. 
Spokane  Inland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Keisling. 
Spokane  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Co.,  Otis  Orchards. 
Spokane  Valley  Growers'  Union,  Spokane. 
Southwest  Washington  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Che- 
halis. 

Stevens  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myers  Falls. 
The  Green  Bluffs  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Mead. 


A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 
showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards,  Mt. 
Hood,  Mt.  Adams  and  the  Columbia 

River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long  Price  $1.00 


SLOCUM'S  BOOK  AND  ART  STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


You  can 
Make 
$20 
a  day 

ON* 


GET  IN  BUSINESS  for  YOURSELF 

THUS  IS  YOUR  CHANCE.    Will  Fou  See  It— and  Grab  Itf 


bigger  capwtty .  mom  money  pel  da;. 

THE  KING  OF  THE 
WOODS 

Will  cat  a  5ft  log  Id  5  minutes. 
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The  Ridgefleld  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Ridgefleld. 
The  Touchet  Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Union,  Dayton. 
Thurston  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Tumwater. 
Vashon  Fruit  Union,  Vashon. 

Walla  Walla  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union,  Walla  Walla, 
tion,  Kent. 

Wenatchee  District  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Wenatchee. 
Wenatchee  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Wenatchee. 
White  Rirer  Valley  Fruit  and  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
White  Salmon  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  White  Salmon. 
Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  North  Yakima 
Yakima  Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Association, 
Granger. 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union,  North  Yakima. 
Zillah  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Toppenish. 

Idaho 

Boise  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boise. 
Caldwell  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Caldwell. 
Council  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Council. 
Emmett  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eemmett. 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Moscow. 
Lewiston  Orchards  Assembly,  Lewiston. 
Lewiston  Orchards  Association,  Lewiston. 
Nampa  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Nampa. 
New  Plymouth   Fruit  Growers'   Association,   New  Ply- 
mouth. 

Parma-Roswell  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Parma. 
Payette  Valley  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Payette. 
Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Shippers'  Association,  Boise. 
Twin  Falls  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Twin  Falls. 
Weiser  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Association,  Weiser. 
Weiser  River  Fruit  Growers,  Association,  Weiser. 

Colorado 

Boulder  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boulder. 

Capital  Hill  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford. 

Crawford  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Crawford. 

Delta  County  Fruit  Grwoers'  Association.  Delta. 

Denver  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  Denver. 

Fair  Mount  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Swink. 

Fowler  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Fowler. 

Fremont  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Canon  City. 

Granada  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Granada. 

Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clifton,  Pal- 
isade, Grand  Junction. 

Kouns  Party  Cantaloupe  Growers'  Association,  Rocky 
Ford. 

Lamar  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Lamar. 
Longmont  Produce  Exchange,  Longmont. 
Loveland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Loveland. 
Manzanola  Fruit  Association,  Manzanola. 
Manzanola  Orchard  Association.  Manzanola. 
Montrose  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Montrose. 
Newdale  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Swink. 
Palisade  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Palisade. 
Paonia  Fruit  Exchange,  Paonia. 

Pent  County  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Las  AnlmaB. 
Produce  Association,  Debeque. 
Rifle  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Rifle. 
Roaring  Fork  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Carbondale. 
Rocky  Ford  Melon  Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford. 
San    Juan    Fruit    and    Produce    Growers'  Association, 
Durango. 

The  Producers'  Association,  Debeque. 

Western  Slope  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Palisade. 

Montana 

Bitter  Root  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hamilton. 
Missoula  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Missoula. 
Woodside  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Woodside. 

Utah 

Bear  River  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Assn.  Bear  River  City. 
Brigham  City  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Brigham  City. 
Cache  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Wellsville. 
Centerville  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Centerville. 
Excelsior  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Clearfield  (post 
office  Layton  R.  F.  D.) 

Farmers  &  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding  Assn,  Centerville. 
Green  River  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Green  River. 
Ogden  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Ogden. 
Springville  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Springville. 
Utah  County  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Provo. 
Willard  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Willard. 

California 

California  Farmers'  Union,  Fresno. 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento. 
Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Company,  Fresno. 
Lincoln  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Lincoln. 
Lodi  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Lodi. 
Loomis  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Loorais. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Newcastle. 
Penryn  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Penryn. 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol. 
Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Union,  Sebastopol. 
Stanislaus  Farmers'  Union,  Modesto. 
The  Supply  Company  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Los  Angeles. 

Turlock  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Turlock. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Vacaville. 
Winters  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Winters. 

New  Mexico 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Farmington. 

British  Columbia 

Armstrong  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Armstrong. 

Boswell-Kootenay  Lake  Union,  Boswell. 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Victoria. 

Creston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Creston. 

Grand  Forks  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand  Forks. 

Hammond  Fruit  Ascsociation.  Ltd.,  Hammond. 

Hatzic  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hatzic.  * 

Kaslo  Horticultural  Association,  Kaslo. 

Kelowna  Farmers'  Exchange,  Ltd.,  Kelowna. 

Kootenay  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Ltd.,  Nelson. 

Mission  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Missionn. 

Okanogan  Fruit  Union,  Ltd.,  Vernon. 

Queens  Bay  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Queens  Bay. 

Salmon  Arm  Farmers'  Exchange,  Salmon  Arm. 

Summerland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Summerland. 

Victoria  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Victoria. 

Western  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mission. 


VOU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
■I   of  stumps  a  day.    No  stumps 
can    resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land   value— enables 
you  to  make  $1200.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  afterstumps  are 
Wmm  out— and  1750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.    Get  the 
proof.    Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
p§j  Book  tells  all  the 
ll^^facts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
|  from  owners — tells  all 
'mmmmmm  about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'll 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving:  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.   169  2 1st  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


f  HE  REIERSON  SPRAYER  Saves  Time,  Trouble  and  TREES 
Won  bine  ribbon,  high* 
est  award,  over  all  com- 
petitors at  Salem.  Fair  in 
1911  —1912.  Has  a  2  1-2 
H.  P.  4-cycie  Waterloo 
Gas  Engine,  Special  lat- 
est triplex  spray  pump. 
^^fcWill  maintain  250  ponndj 
Write  for  ^O^^^^S\presBore.  There  is  more 
Catalogue  S6  ^^cr'you  ought  to  know. 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO.  ^  LIGHTEST,  MOST  COMPACT 
182-4-6  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


J.  F.  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Land,  irrigation  and  orchard  schemes  exam- 
ined for  owners,  buyers,  bonding  companies 
or  advertising  agencies — Orchard  and  land 
values  estimated — Orchard  soils  examined — 
Directs  orchard  development — Land  damage 
claims  estimated — All  business  confidential. 
BOISE,  IDAHO 


J.  M.  8CHMELTZER,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


Make 
the  Farm 
Pay 


Prof.  Brooks 


Complete  Home  Study  Courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Cul- 
ture, Farm  Accounting  and  Veterinary 
Science  under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Craig 
of  Cornell  University,  Prof.  Bexell  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  other 
eminent  teachers. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  able  professors  in  leading  colleges. 

250-page  catalog  free.    Please  address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

DEPT.  201,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION   BETTER  FRUIT 


THE  WORLD— OUR  ORCHARD 


Steinhardt  &  Kelly 

101  PARK  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 

The  All- America  Champions 


Hood  River 
Wenatchee 
Boise 
Yakima 
Sebastopol 
Payette 
Emmett 
The  Dalles 
Dayton,  Wash. 


Most  important  factors 
and  largest  operators 
in  high  class  fruits  in 
the  world. 


Purveyors  to  the  most 
particular  consuming 
clientele  on  both 
hemispheres. 


Direct  Connections  in 
all  leading  markets 
and  producing  sections 


Spitzenberg 
Winesap 
Newtown  Pippin 
Rome  Beauty 
Gravenstein 
Winter  Bananas 

Jonathan 
Arkansas  Black 
Golden  Ortleys 


The  Best  Nines  in  the  World 


THE  WORLD — OUR  ORCHARD 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  BETTER  FRUIT 


"Save-Time" 


Folding 
Berry  Box 


As  It  Fastens  Down 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or 
write  our  Agents 
or  Us 
and  do  it  early 


Made  from  Pacific 
Coast  Spruce 

Don't  Staple,     Save  Your  Time 
When  You  Need  It. 

Pickers  Will  Set  Up  This  Box. 
It  Is  So  Easy. 

Packed  Three  Bundles  to  A 
Thousand. 

Easily  Made  Up. 

No  Breakage  or  Waste. 

Solid  One-Piece  Bottom. 

Very  Rigid. 

No  Staples  in  Contact  withContents. 
Remains  in  Perfect  Position. 


As  It  Comes  Flat 


C.  S.  GILCHRIST,  President 


As  It  Opens 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  W.  McPHAIL,  Vice  Pres.  and  Treas. 


As  You  Fill  It 


0.  C.  FENLASON,  Sec.  and  Mgr. 


Pacific  Fruit  Package  Co.,  Raymond,  Washington 

DISTRIBUTORS  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  TERRITORY 

CHAS.  K.  S PAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 

Portland,    Salem,    Woodburn,    Oswego,    McMinnville,    Independence,  Newberg 


AGENTS  SPOKANE  TERRITORY 

WASHINGTON  MILL  COMPANY,  Spokane,  Washington 


WHEN    WRITING  ADVERTISERS   MENTION    BETTER  FRUIT 


